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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


BEFORE referring to the great event of last month—the beginning 
The Rumbold : the emancipation of Downing Street from the 
cle iniiiaie ilhelmstrasse—we deem it our duty to reply to 
certain official strictures which have been passed 
in the House of Commons upon articles appearing in the 
National Review. On November 13, Mr. Ian Malcolm (an 
ex-attaché at the German Court) asked the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs “ whether Sir Horace Rumbold, lately his 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna, and now in receipt of a 
pension out of public moneys, had the sanction of his Majesty’s 
Government in publishing a volume of reminiscences contain- 
ing private conversations and other matters relating to countries 
to which he was accredited.” Lord Cranborne, who represents 
the Foreign Office in the House of Commons, replied that no 
application had been made by Sir Horace Rumbold for the 
sanction of the Government, “ but in the case of reminiscences 
not of recent date and confined to personal incidents and 
matters of public notoriety, such sanction had apparently not 
been considered essential.” The Under-Secretary proceeded, 
however, to declare that “any publication by a former repre- 
sentative of this country without the leave of the Secretary of 
State relating to recent events which had come under the 
writer’s notice in the course of his official duties would be most 
reprehensible, and his Majesty’s Government were considering 
what steps should be taken so as to leave no room for doubt 
as to how they regarded the subject.” No one will suggest 
that an Under-Secretary would “ off his own bat,” so to speak, 
venture to pronounce such a censure upon an ex-Ambassador 
without the authority of the Secretary of State, so we may 
VOL. XL 32 
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regard Lord Cranborne’s observations as proceeding from 
Lord Lansdowne. It will be observed that no reference is 
made either in the question or answer to the WVational Review, 
the inquiry being confined to “a Volume of Reminiscences.” 
But the more political portions of this volume have appeared 
serially in the National Review, and we venture with great 
respect to say that if Lord Lansdowne is of opinion that it 
contains revelations of official secrets, it can only be because he 
has not had time in the pressure of his exacting public duties 
to read the book in question. These Reminiscences were written 
nearly thirty years ago, and end at the period of the Franco- 
German War. They consist, as apparently admitted in the first 
part of the Under-Secretary’s answer, “of personal incidents 
and matters of public notoriety.” Their publication com- 
menced six months ago, and it has certainly never been 
suggested until this moment that Sir Horace Rumbold was 
guilty of any political indiscretion in publishing these charming 
volumes, 


It would, however, be affectation on our part to ignore the 

fact that the official animadversion has been 

The ae 

National generally held to apply, not to the Reminiscences, 
‘ : but to the further article which Sir Horace 
Review Article. Rumbold contributed to the November number 
of the National Review, entitled “An English Tribute to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph.” Here, again, it seems probable that, 
amidst the absorption in the daily drudgery of a great Depart- 
ment, the late Ambassador’s article has not been scrutinised by 
the Secretary of State with the care which is desirable before a 
public rebuke is administered. ‘The object of that article, as 
stated by the writer, was “to offer a public tribute to the most 
chivalrous and high-minded of rulers, and to emphasise and call 
more general attention to the fact that in him we have a truly 
sterling friend, indeed—to repeat to satiety what I have already 
said—the very best of friends.” Sir Horace Rumboid was 
British Ambassador in Vienna during the crisis of the South 
African War, and had abundant opportunity of appreciating the 
friendship of the Sovereign to whom he was accredited for the 
country he represented, but he does not even remotely refer to 
any private assurances which he may have received, and which 
should rightly be regarded as confidential. He establishes the 
friendship of the Emperor Francis Joseph for England, and 
secures him a permanent place in the hearts of the British people, 
by relating the famous incident which occurred at the great Court 
ball at Vienna in January 1900. We confess to being surprised 
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that the narration of this well-known episode should be regarded 
as a diplomatic “revelation,” seeing that it has been perfectly 
familiar for more than two years to even moderately well- 
informed persons.* It is clear from the circumstances that so 
far from wishing to make a confidential communication to her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, the noble and chivalrous Emperor de- 
sired rather to make a political demonstration, so that all whom 
it might concern should realise, at a time when the atmosphere 
was thick with sinister rumours, that some members of the 
Triple Alliance, at any rate, did not contemplate hostile action 
towards this country. The Emperor came up to Sir Horace 
Rumbold, who was standing in the official cevc/e in the midst of 
a group Of foreign Ambassadors—he was, in fact, standing close 
to the Russian and the French Ambassadors—and said to him, 
in a voice that his neighbours could not fail to hear, and which, 
of course, they were intended to hear, “ Dans cette guerre je suts 
tout-ad-fait du cété de l’ Angleterre” (In this war I am entirely on 
the side of England). The action of the Emperor, which was 
entirely in accordance with his frank and open character and 
his consistently friendly attitude towards this country, made a 
great sensation at the time throughout the chancelleries of 
Europe, all of which had immediate cognisance of it, and 
before long it became known outside the official world. 


Sir Horace Rumbold’s references to the relations which 
T should prevail between England and Austria 
ne have created a most favourable impression in 

Caricature. the Jatter country ; but outside the pan-German 

factions, which are working for the disruption of the Austrian 

Empire, his account of the Emperor’s action has produced little 

or no sensation and certainly no surprise. We have yet to 

learn that it is resented in any responsible quarter in Vienna, 
and we should also like to know how it can possibly be repre- 
sented in this country as the betrayal of a political secret? In 
pursuance of the same object, viz., the desire to make the 

English people realise what a friend we had in the Emperor of 

Austria at a time when our friends were few and our enemies 

many and malignant, Sir Horace Rumbold also related the 

personal action of his Majesty in stopping that stream of foul 

** As the invaluable Vienna news sheet, Die [nformation, observes in a recent 

issue: “In a certain sense it is amusing to note the effect which has been 

caused in certain circles by the knowledge of the statement of our Emperor. It 
was no secret that his Majesty, some weeks after the disasters which English 
arms suffered in South Africa, and just one day before the landing of Roberts 


in Cape Town, did give expression to his sympathy for the British arms ; z¢ was 
Specially noted in these pages at the time” (our italics). 
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and filthy calumnies and caricatures which was unfortunately 
allowed to run on unchecked elsewhere. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph regarded Queen Victoria “as the wisest and 
most beneficent of his crowned contemporaries,” and on his 
attention being called to certain caricatures in a Vienna comic 
paper which were of a very objectionable character, “although 
not to be compared to the scandalous productions in Szmp/li- 
cisstmus and other German or French leading satirical prints,” he 
sent a high official of the Ministry of the Interior, who informed 
the British Ambassador that his Majesty “ was fully determined 
to put a stop to these disgraceful attacks on the great Sovereign 
of a friendly country.” For this purpose the co-operation of 
the Embassy was necessary, which required a reference home 
and the permission of the Queen, The late Ambassador adds, 
with, we venture to think, pardonable pride, “I believe I may 
claim to be the only one of her Majesty’s representatives who 
was at the time able to contribute to the putting down of an 
abominable nuisance, and this of course owing to the direct 
support of the Emperor.” We have carefully re-read the 
article, and can find no other references to the country to which 
Sir Horace Rumbold was accredited as British Ambassador 


which could possibly be represented as “ indiscreet” even by 
the most officious of ex-attachés. Under the circumstances, 
our readers will, we imagine, be disposed to agree with us that 


Lord Lansdowne’s censure is uncalled for and incomprehen- 
sible, 


We are, of course, aware that Sir Horace Rumbold, in the 
The Muzzle, COUrs¢ of his tribute to the Emperor Francis 
"Joseph, discussed European politics in a manner 

which could not fail to displease other Governments than the 
one to which he was accredited. But it is surely childish to 
suggest that these general observations upon foreign affairs 
are to be regarded as diplomatic “revelations.” It will require 
a great many Members of Parliament to convince the country 
that it is to the public interest that our ex-diplomatists shall be 
debarred from expressing their views on the subjects to which 
they have devoted their lives simply because they happen to 
be in receipt of a pension. Several former Ambassadors have 
been created Peers, and there is nothing to prevent those who 
are not Peers from entering the House of Commons, as did 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and as Sir Horace Rumbold might. 
In these cases it becomes their duty to place their knowledge 
and experience at the service of the nation ; and we shall be 
surprised to hear that there is any obligation on those who do 
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not enter Parliament to withhold their advice and assistance 
in the formation of sound public opinion, provided always, of 
course, that they avoid disclosing official secrets. Sir Horace 
Rumbold merely uttered what are regarded as a series of 
truisms by most competent persons who have given their minds 
to the study of foreign policy. That the Government recognise 
the soundness of his views is clear from the curve now being 
taken by British diplomacy. He tells us in the first place that 
in spite of the regrettable animosity displayed by the Press in 
France and Russia, and though these countries “ may not be 
wellaffected to us and are in certain questions our decided antago- 
nists and rivals, they are not, I think, by any means to be 
accounted irreconcilable enemies.” He adds the opinion, 
which it is open to any Englishman, whether Ambassador or 
man in the street, to hold, and which, being held, it is certainly 
his duty to proclaim: “Indeed I personally have strong con- 
victions as to the possibility of our arriving at a settlement 
with Russia that would once for all make our position as a 
world empire one of absolute security.” As a keen observer, 
with exceptional opportunities for forming a sound opinion, Sir 
Horace Rumbold has also been reluctantly obliged to arrive at 
the opinion held by many without his opportunities, viz., that 
“the Germans continue to be potentially our most unrelenting 
and dangerous foes.” 


I have all along thought that the supreme danger of our time is the aspira- 
tion of the German race to dominion over the whole of centrai Europe. In as 
far as this presupposes the existence of a naval Power able to assert itself 
in the Mediterranean as well as in the North Sea and the Baltic, sovereign 
mistress of Trieste as well as of Hamburg, not to speak of a possible suzerainty 
over the great Dutch and Belgian ports, we are beginning to recognise that 
the danger affects ourselves. 


Then towards the end of his article he pointed out the true 
line of British foreign policy, which we are glad to think British 
statesmen are to-day more ready to recognise than they were 
even a few months ago. 


Where we in this country can most usefully assert our authority for the good 
of all Europe is by making quite clear our disapproval of the pan-Germanic 
programme as essentially directed against Austria-Hungary. For that purpose 
it is indispensable that we should avoid the semblance even of being drawn into 
the orbit of Germany, and thereby allowing it to be supposed that we are 
indifferent to, and still less countenance the far-reaching designs of the powerful 
and daily increasing pan-German party. 


We think fair-minded people will be disposed to recognise 
that the ex-Ambassador has not only rendered a signal service 
to his own country by helping us out of the bad old groove 
in which our foreign policy seemed hopelessly riveted, but no 
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less a service to the country to which he was accredited, and 
to whose best interests he is warmly devoted, by warning her 
against the danger of which all the wisest men both in Austria 
and in Hungary are at last becoming conscious. 


In justice to our distinguished contributor, one further ex- 
planation on our part is required. It has 
A been objected that the appearance of such 
an article from such a quarter on the eve 
of the Kaiser’s visit to Sandringham might be regarded as a 
violation of the laws of hospitality, and as a breach of good 
feeling and delicacy which an ex-Ambassador should have been 
the last to commit. We desire to say in the clearest aid most 
explicit manner that Sir Horace Rumbold’s tribute to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was written without any reference to 
the Kaiser’s approaching visit, and that for its publication at this 
particular moment we are wholly and solely responsible.* We 
desire to add that Sir Horace Rumbold is in no sense respon- 
sible for what now appears in these pages—indeed he desired 
that the subject should be left severely alone. We have, 
however, thought it right to make these observations. 


Vindication. 


On our own behalf we must add that we have the greatest 


A admiration for the brilliant genius of the 
German Emperor, and we should be most 
loath to even seem guilty of violating the laws 
of courtesy and hospitality. At the same time his Majesty’s 
visits to this country have almost invariably worn a political 
complexion, and have not infrequently had unpleasant political 
consequences. The visit of 1895 was followed by the Kaiser’s 
telegram to President Kriger—the draft of which was submitted 
to a German Cabinet Council—and also, according to Count v. 
Bilow’s subsequent statement in the Reichstag, by a German 
effort to organise a European concert against England, which only 
served to reveal the “isolation” of Germany. In other words, 
France and Russia refused to co-operate. The Kaiser’s visit in 
the autumn of 1899 had no less disastrous results, seeing that 
it was immediately followed by (1) the declaration of an Anglo- 
German Alliance in England and its ignominious repudiation in 
Berlin ; (2) the concession of the Baghdad Railway, which 
means the ultimate appearance of Germany on the Persian Gulf; 


Dilemma. 


* It is a very trivial matter, but as objection has been made to certain 
advertisements of the November ational Review on the day of the Kaiser's 
arrival, we desire that it should be understood that contributors are not even 
remotely connected with such matters, 
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(3) the opening of the floodgates of Anglophobia in Germany 
with the object of floating a great German fleet. Whenever 
the Kaiser visits this country Englishmen are placed ina dis- 
agreeable dilemma. They have to choose between seeming 
discourtesy to a royal guest, for whose splendid abilities and 
strenuous devotion to his own country they have a sincere and 
unaffected admiration, or to remain silent while British interests 
are imperilled. Itis a painful problem, but we do not think 
that any patriotic Englishman should hesitate as to his 
duty. There is no doubt as to what a patriotic Prussian 
would do in analogous circumstances, It is perfectly true 
that the Kaiser was this time unattended by any Minister, 
but that he had come over to “bring down” our statesmen 
rather than to shoot the King’s pheasants was clear from the 
fact that he held something like a Cabinet Council at Sandring- 
ham. Moreover, it had been announced with a great flourish 
of trumpets by the inspired Press of Berlin that the Emperor 
intended to restore Anglo-German relations to their “ old unpre- 
judiced Bismarckian basis.” His Majesty charms, fascinates, 
and even hypnotises those with whom he comes in contact 
and he seems. to have a special gift for mesmerising British 
statesmen and diplomatists. If he failed on the present 
occasion it was simply because an atmosphere was created at 
the time of his arrival in which the utmost goodwill towards 
himself personally was combined with an emphatic declaration 
against all political entanglements with Germany. The articles 
in the Times, the Morning Post, the Daily Chronicle, the Daily 
Mail, the Globe, and the Spectator, disclosed a consensus of 
opinion which no Government could afford to ignore in a 
country where public opinion counts. It is reasonable to 
assume that this was courteously explained to our illustrious 
guest, and that thereafter his Majesty’s visit lost its original 
political significance. 


An important organ recently started in Vienna for the pro- 
motion of German interests, Die Zeit, has been 
obliging enough to explain to the world what 
was the primary object of the Emperor’s recent 
pilgrimage. Of the many journeys which he 
has made since he ascended the throne, none, it is affirmed, 
has estranged him more from his own people than that to 
Sandringham. The remark of the Bavarian peasant leader, 
Memminger, “We curse the day on which the Emperor 
landed in England,” is recalled, as also the assertion that at 
the present moment the Kaiser is the best hated man in 


Austrian Lights 
on German 
Policy. 
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Germany. Die Zeit deems that it would be a mistake to 
overlook such ebullitions of sentiment or to doubt their 
genuineness and wide-spread character. 

In Germany there is a fierce hatred of England, and the Emperor William 
risked the whole heritage of popularity of his House, and deeply wounded the 
feelings of his people, when, disregarding that hatred and the ill-natured greet- 
ings of the English Press, he shook hands with his uncle, sat at table with his 
dragoons, and finally carried on a long conversation with Chamberlain at 
Sandringham. 

The uninitiated are informed that in taking this personally 
disagreeable step, and “endeavouring to prevent the breaking 
of the wire with London, he (the Kaiser) has’ good reasons 
both from the point of view of civilisation and of high 
politics.” Then the cat is let out of the bag with a vengeance : 
“In view of the sentiments which still continue to prevail in Paris and 
St. Petersburg and the uncertainty of the political situation in Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, an isolation of the German Empirein Europe might 
take place overnight.” That is what we have said month by month 
in these pages. England is to be called in to save Germany 
from “isolation”—from Bismarck’s nightmare of coalitions! 
As Die Zeit ingenuously informs its readers—the more intensely 
the hatred of Germany for England is manifested, “the more 
urgent is the duty of the German Government to prevent a 
breach between the two countries. No one is better fitted to 
keep the wire working than” the ‘“‘Imperial nephew of the English 
King.” ‘Therefore the Germans will sooner or later be forced 
to recognise that the journey to England, which was so profoundly 
distasteful to the people, was a sacrifice which the Emperor was obliged 
to make in the real interests of the country, while fully conscious of its 
serious character.” This extraordinarily frank exposé is surely 
worthy to rank with the recent declaration of Herr Bassermann 
(the leader of the National Liberals in the German Reichstag), 
that Germany must pretend to be friendly to England until she 
has a strong enough fleet to enable her to be unfriendly. Die 
Information, which is the keen upholder of an independent 
Austrian policy, also throws a valuable side-light on the con- 
dition into which Germany has been lashed by the press bureau 
founded by Prince Bismarck, and nowadays worked by Count 
v. Bulow: 

The rage on account of the Boers in Germany was not incidental or isolated, 
it was only the outbreak of a hatred that had long existed. The German 
official world hates England, because she is the living opponent of its political 
theories ; the German professorial world, who are the most chauvinistic of 
human beings, hate her, because they cannot wisely continue to direct their 
chauvinism against France, and because they fear Russia; hatred against 
England seems the least dangerous. The industrial world hate her, because 
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she is their immediate competitor ; and the rabble hate her because they have 
been taught to do so, because they instinctively hate the politically unorthodox, 
and because the cultured superiority of England irritates them. ... Hatred against 
England is made all the more intense because it is coupled with the oppressive 
feeling of impotence. 


A certain, though a distinctly diminishing number of 
Englishmen may be still disposed to discount 
or even dismiss the rampant Anglophobia ravag- 
ing all classes in Germany by continual references 
to the supposed Anglophil tendencies of the Kaiser, who is 
pronounced to be a sincere and steady friend of England. We 
aie beginning to believe that the vé/e of Anglophil head of an 
Anglophobe community is so difficult as to overstrain the 
resources of even so brilliant a personage as Wilhelm II. It 
certainly cannot be said that with all his genius he has played 
the part in a manner to impress both audiences. If he were 
the powerful and reliable friend depicted in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph and other Anglo-Germanising organs in this 
country, is it not extraordinary and indeed inexplicable that he 
should never have thought it worth while, or never have been able, 
to exercise any influence zz his own country in restraint of Anglo- 
phobia so longas the South Africanwar lasted? The foul and filthy 
stream of lies was poured out all over Germany without let or 
hindrance from the powers that be, which are so quick to assert 
themselves when the interests of Realpolitik demand action, 
eg., When the Czar is caricatured or calumniated. If, on the 
other hand, this inactivity was due to impotence, how dangerous 
for us to regard his Majesty’s Anglophilism as a safe basis for 
British foreign policy! It is not only that the German Press, 
from the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung down to the Lokal 
Anzeiger, have at different periods of the South African War 
taken a hand in the Anglophobe movement, as also many of 
the Professors receiving official stipends ; but the Kaiser’s own 
Ministers, speaking in the Reichstag, particularly his alter ego, 
Count v. Bilow, the Imperial Chancellor, made no attempt to 
conceal their contempt for this country while our difficulties 
lasted. We are aware that after some of the most disgraceful 
of these performances, private assurances and even abject 
apologies were conveyed to the British Government by the 
German Embassy in London, but there has never been any 
public amende for the manner in which Count v. Bilow wiped 
his boots last winter on the uniform of the British army, and 
no serious person wiil believe for a moment that either the 
Chancellor or Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee would have 
permitted themselves to speak as they did unless they were 


A Dangerous 
Delusion. 
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confident of approval in the highest quarters. The dismissal 
of Count v. Caprivi showed us that the Chancellor is a mere 
creature of the Emperor’s, to be appointed and dismissed at 
will. Then again, persons who come in contact with German 
Embassies in different parts of the world, particularly in 
Washington, are amazed to find them all engaged in an active 
Anglophobe propaganda. We cannot believe that the British 
Government, however much it may live in the clouds, can be 
wholly ignorant of the intrigues being carried on with the 
object of making mischief between England and the United 
States. If such things are done by the Kaiser’s own diplo- 
matists and the Kaiser’s own Ministers, is it not insensate to 
suggest that British foreign policy should be founded on the 
basis of the Kaiser’s friendship ? 


The atmosphere of Germany has indeed been so thoroughly 

poisoned against this country during the last 
the Fach twenty ciegh by Prince Bismarck and his imita- 
tors as to have undoubtedly affected the Kaiser 
himself. We believe that to be the real explanation why his 
sentiments towards England vary materially according as he is in 
English or in foreign society. It would be impossible for any 
man, however strong or sturdy his character, to live amidst the 
duplicity of German diplomacy without being influenced by its 
devious methods. There are several notorious instances in which 
his Majesty has given free rein to sentiments which are wholly 
incompatible with the legend of the friendly Kaiser which it is 
attempted to set up once more in London. In particular is he 
hostile towards us when in Russian company ; and he is specially 
zealous in seconding the efforts of his diplomatists to create 
difficulties between Great Britain and the United States, for 
which purpose, when he finds himself in exclusively American 
society, he puts asides the Anglophil mask reserved for England 
and Englishmen. We should not make such an allega- 
tion at random, but we have this story from a credible 
American source. When cruising in the Hohenzollern this sum- 
mer, off the coast of Norway, the Kaiser saw the Stars and 
Stripes floating from a large yacht. He immediately sent a 
message on board announcing that he proposed to honour the 
American yacht with a visit, and subsequently went on board 
himself, where he found a small family party, presumed to be 
Americans. His hosts were flattered and delighted at the 
honour, for the Emperor charms all men, but they were some- 
what surprised at the violence of his attacks upon England. We 
were described as a decadent nation, and our Government as 
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rotten, while the strongest abuse of all was reserved for King 
Edward, who was discussed in language which it is not possible 
for us to reproduce in these pages. The astonishment of the 
Americans was great, but still greater was the amazement of the 
solitary Englishman who happened to be of the party, and who 
had evidently been overlooked in the general introduction. He 
is probably the only Englishman who has ever heard the Kaiser 
in the ré/e of Anglophobe, and the experience ought to be of 
use to him, as he is said to be a member of our diplomatic 
service! This extraordinary incident has been keenly can- 
vassed in American society, upon which it has made a great 
impression. 


Mr. Balfour’s pronouncement at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 
on November gth was awaited with unusual 


ie. a interest, as it was his first appearance as 
a me Premier at this great function. After appropriate 
Guildhall. 


references to the Coronation and the restoration 
of peace, he declared, “‘ We have again returned to our normal 
national life. Internal politics again absorb our interest, and 
we can revert from the chequered story of success and reverse 
to the more familiar topics of Parliamentary divisions, political 
prospects, and domestic controversies.” We venture with all 
respect to say that though this may be the inclination of 
Members of Parliament, it is not the disposition of the educated 
classes outside Parliament, upon whom the prolonged struggle 
in South Africa has left a deep and abiding impression, In 
particular they have learnt that there are many things more 
important than the partisan and often parochial squabbles of 
the House of Commons. After glancing at the war and the 
peace, Mr. Balfour discussed the future of our new South African 
Colonies, about which he wisely declared himself ‘hopeful 
without being sanguine.” We had great material and still greater 
moral difficulties to overcome as we find ourselves fellow subjects 
and companions with those with whom we have been engaged 
in prolonged though honourable warfare. ‘ But I have hope, 
based upon something not less solid than Lord Milner’s 
long-tried genius and_ splendid administrative ability.” 
Then followed an admirable reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tour. 


Of all the happy intuitions which have made Mr. Chamberlain’s administra- 
tion of the Colonial Office the greatest, and by far the greatest, in British 
history, I am not sure that any has been happier than the notion, the policy, 
of his going out in person, and, as representing his Majesty’s Government, 
seeing with his own eyes, and hearing with his own ears, and judging on the 
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spot of all the many problems with which we in this country are concerned. 
No man knows better than the man whose life has been spent in heavy 
official work how poor a medium of communication is the official despatch, or 
even the private letter—how a single half hour spent face to face in intimate 
conversation will do more than a thousand communications sent by post, and 
how invaluable it is that the ideal phantom of Downing Street which haunts the 
colonial imagination should take shape and body, and should come face to face 
with the Colonies themselves, so that they can see that they are dealing with no 
half-animated monster, deaf to any appeal made through the lifeless instru- 
mentality of ink and paper, and that they should know that the mother 
country has sent out the ablest of her sons to deal personally with the 
problem in which the mother country and her Colonies are alike interested. 


But Mr. Chamberlain’s visit was something more than a matter 
of momentary interest, vital and important as the present 
moment may be. In a passage which will be keenly appreciated 
in the Colonies the Premier declared : 


I regard it as a precedent. We have seen what good came to the Empire 
from the visit of the Colonial Prime Ministers to these shores. We have seen 
how much can be gained for our common interests by personal intercourse 
between the Ministers of these great self-governing Colonies and the Ministers 
of the mother country. Let us never forget the lesson. Let us lay it down 
that this visit of the greatest of the Colonial Ministers to our Colonies is only 
to be the first of a long succession of such visits, and that the personal element 
may never again be allowed to escape from our colonial policy. 


Most of us cherished the hope that if not in our time, still at no 
distant period, there might be not merely the legal and senti- 
mental ties uniting us to the Colonies, but that something in 
the nature of a constitutional union might enable us to conduct 
together affairs of common interest. The time was not, how- 
ever, ripe, and he would be rash who in existing circumstances 
put his hand to any task so gigantic. But, short of that, might 
we not look forward to “some closer fiscal union with our 
Colonies ?” 


Mr. Balfour somewhat discounted these felicitous references 
to the Colonies by declaring that he did not 
“feel less happy about our foreign relations in 
general,” though he confessed to being shy in 
discussing the question, because “I have observed that the 
visit of a great and friendly Sovereign (the German Emperor) 
to his nearest relative has been made the text of the wildest 
and most fantastic inventions which I think even an inventive 
Press has ever discovered.” The speaker moved “in more 
prosaic lines. I have nothing to tell you of these imaginary nego- 
tiations or these strange bargains of which the rumour has spread 
abroad, If I have not to talk to you about these fantastic dreams, 
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| have not much to say.” Upon this we need only observe that Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration that the Kaiser had failed tocapture the British 
Government—which we believe to be the fact, and the credit 
of which isdue to the warnings and protests of the Press, which are 
so contemptuously derided now that they have served their pur- 
pose—offers a most welcome contrast to the cryptic messages 
with which Lord Lansdowne, the Foreign Minister, charges his 
Under-Secretary to mystify the House of Commons when 
Members ask for a plain answer to the plain question—“ Is 
there any secret alliance or understanding with Germany ?” 
The Prime Minister dexterously used the recent reverse in 
Somaliland to make a friendly reference to Italy, a Power with 
which undoubtedly we are not on such thoroughly satisfactory 
terms as we were a few years ago, owing chiefly, it must be 
said, to our own tactlessness. Mr. Balfour is evidently anxious 
to restore our relations with Italy to the position they occupied 
until very recently; and any efforts of his in this direction will 
have the hearty support of all good Englishmen. In his own 
words the Somali incident “is of so much interest at the present 
moment because it has brought into high relief the friendly 
feeling of Italy towards this country, and the readiness with 
which Italy co-operates for our common interests is as much to 
be noted for that as for any other reason.” Then followed a 
warm tribute to Lord Lansdowne, to whose successful diplomacy 
was attributed the fact that the whole commercial world had 
secured—by the Mackay Treaty—not merely freedom of com- 
merce with the ports of China, but with the interior of that vast 
dominion. The loudest cheer of the evening was evoked by a 
reference to the Japanese Alliance, just as the warmest welcome 
prior to the banquet had been accorded to Viscount Hayashi, 
the Japanese Minister. The speaker truly affirmed that our 
alliance with Japan, which he credited to Lord Lansdowne, has 
greatly served the two interests which this country has most at 
heart, international peace and international commerce. 


Mr. Balfour caused some surprise by the statement “ My 
Th lords and gentlemen, I know not that any 
e sand ne 

Millennium danger within the ken of human vision menaces 
‘ in the smallest degree that peace which it 

should be our earnest endeavour to preserve.” Every great 
Power in Europe was not only desirous of keeping the peace, 
but firmly resolved that it should be kept, &c. &c. If he were 
asked from what quarter mankind were menaced, he would 
appeal to the geologists, who “ point out certain faults along the 
Strata of the earth—lines of weakness on which volcanic dis- 
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turbances have occurred and on which they may at any moment 
again spread their devastating influence over neighbouring 
regions.” In the political sphere those weak spots were to be 
found almost entirely at the points where higher civilisation 
comes into contact with the lower, order comes into contact 
with disorder, good government with bad government, Western 
ideas with ideas less developed than Western ideas. That wasa 
position of unstable equilibrium, and the point at which dangers 
had occurred and might occur. It would be the task of 
European statesmen to take care that when they did occur that 
“they did not bring into conflict those tremendous forces which 
would be called into play were two first class civilised Powers 
again to join in mortal conflict.” The statesmanship of the 
world would not be unequal when the moment came for this 
great task. “But I should wish it to be prepared for the inevit- 
able moment by the dissipation of all those international pre- 
judices and jealousies which have done so much harm in the 
past, and which, unless we take care, are predestined to do so 
much harm in the future.” The Premier admitted that we 
were alleged to be an object of dislike and distrust among our 
neighbours. Possibly this hostility had been excited by the 
war, and if so would disappear now that the war was over, as 
the falsehoods which produced these feelings would be exposed, 
the prejudices dissipated, “and the disturbed sea would 
gradually calm again.” If on the other hand the war had 
merely been the occasion for the recent Anglophobe display, 
and not its cause, it would be unfortunate both in the interests of 
civilisation and the cause of international arrangements and 
international peace, that such feelings should be allowed to 
survive. Mr. Balfour’s peroration consisted of an appeal to 
European statesmen. 


I can only say, and it shall be my last word, that there is no desire which I 
think ought to be more constantly present to the minds of European statesmen, 
there is no sentiment which they ought more sedulously to cultivate, than that 
spirit of international tolerance, international comprehension, and, if it may be, 
international friendship and international love, which, if duly encouraged, will 
have the most powerful effect in the future whenever dangers menace European 
peace in enabling us to continue that great policy of the European concert 
which, when all is said and done, has been in the past a great instrument for 
peace, and is destined, in my judgment, in the future to play an even greater 
part in the progress of civilisation and Christendom than it has during the 
years that have recently elapsed. That this should happily result from the 
common union, from the cultivation of affection between European peoples, 
and from the mutual understanding of European statesmen, ought to be the 
most earnest prayer of every man who has at heart the future of civilisation, 
and that peace upon which civilisation is based. 
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We have no hesitation in saying that such a speech from 
Losing such a quarter on such an occasion in no degree 
Pe enhances our prestige abroad. The intelligent 
foreigner is apt to regard this kind of declara- 

of the Sea. |. : ae 
tion, which has been more or less familiar in 
the mouths of English statesmen ever since Mr. Gladstone set 
the example, as a piece of unmitigated claptrap, not far removed 
from that “ British hypocrisy” of which we hear so much. 
The Frenchman, the German, or the Russian, refuses to believe 
that the Prime Minister of a country which has just spent 
over £200,000,000 On a three years’ war, which devotes 
£60,000,000 annually in peace time to national defence, and 
is at this moment begging the Colonies to add their mite, can 
sincerely believe that “ danger” is so distant as to be beyond 
human ken, and that we are on the eve of a Millennium, 
in which the Great Powers will rush into one another’s 
arms in a spirit of brotherly love. Englishmen are wont to 
discount post-prandial oratory, for they know that the primary 
object of the orator is to send his audience home to bed in a 
happy and comfortable frame of mind. Some of us had 
hoped that the prolonged crisis in South Africa, which 
brought us face to face with the realities of national life, might 
have breathed a new spirit into the Parliamentary mind. If 
Mr. Balfour’s speech was disappointing, what can be said of 
the address delivered by Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of State 
for War, to the Conference of Colonial Premiers in Downing 
Street at the time of the Coronation, and now given to the 
world? He appears to have confided to the Premiers, who 
are not exactly fools, that however large our military prepara- 
tions might sound, they were “certainly not deemed too large 
by our military advisers in view of the possibility of our at 
any time losing command of the sea.” He then set forth the 
full array of his phantom army, which every serious person 

knows has a bare paper existence. 


“We are prepared in future to send 120,000 regular troops abroad. 
We keep up a home field army of another 120,000 men. We keep 190,000 
men for our garrisons. We have a large number—somewhere between 100,000 
and 200,000—employed in various positions for the defence of London, and for 
strategic positions which might be threatened in case of invasion. We have 
close upon 80,000 British troops in India. We have some 30,000 in the 
Colonial garrisons, and at present—and probably for some long time to come— 
we must in view of South Africa look to keeping a larger number than that.” 


In other words, as the Daily Mail points out in a caustic 
commentary, the Colonial Premiers were invited to believe that 
Great Britain maintains an organised military force of nearly 
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three quarters of a million of men, upon which we are to rely 
in the contemplated event of our losing command of the sea ! 


That a British War Minister should calmly contemplate our 
Half-and- /0Sing command of the sea is really disquieting, 
Half. That he is not alone among his colleagues is 
shown by the fact that of the sixty millions 
annually devoted to military and naval expenditure, the Army 
has succeeded in securing about a half, although it would never 
come into play at all unless the Navy were able to keep open 
the ocean highways which supply the food which keep our 
people, including the Army, from starvation, to say nothing 
of the imported raw material of our manufactures, which is 
scarcely less vital to the nation. What has the Council of 
National Defence been at for the last seven years that its 
members can talk in this crude strain? It is no doubt some- 
thing that Lord Selborne, the First. Lord of the Admiralty, 
should have imbibed sound doctrine, as is shown from his 
excellent address to the Colonial Conference, in which he 
expounded the principle of offensive-defensive warfare ; but his 
knowledge loses much of its value unless he is able to educate 
his colleagues and secure a proper proportion of the annual 
appropriations to the Navy. The House of Commons is so 
concerned as to who shall pay the caretaker in the village 
school that there has not been one single debate on any of 
these great national problems during the entire Autumn Session, 
and members are merely aggrieved when their studied zon- 
chalance is referred to in the Press, which, we must say, shows 
much greater public spirit and a truer sense of proportion in its 
political discussions than do our parochially-minded legislators, 
who yawn over the Army and go to sleep whenever the Navy 
is mentioned. 


It is refreshing to turn to the remarkably fresh and stimulat- 
ing utterance of Lord Rosebery at a Liberal 
League meeting at Edinburgh on November 1, 
in which the ex-Premier declared that he was 
“beginning to hate precedent.” ‘I think pre- 
cedent has been a curse to this country. It may often have 
been a blessing, but the curse of it can hardly be over-estimated 
at a critical juncture like this.” After a searching discussion 
of the War Office, Lord Rosebery expressed an opinion which 
we believe commends itself to the common sense of the com- 
munity, though it makes all the hairs of all the Mandarins 
stand separately on end: 
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We have the most valuable military asset in the world. At this moment 
we have a general in the prime of life, of great physical activity—which 
is perhaps not the least qualification for a business of this kind—of great 
military abilities, with an experience of the last two campaigns that have 
been fought, in all the new military appliances that have been used in 
them, a general with a dash of statesmanship, if not more than a dash, 
a general whom I even suspect of genius, though I know that genius is held 
in suspicion by a great mass of people in this country, a great organiser, 
such a boon as is not given to a nation twice in a century, not perhaps 
once in a century, and rarely, if ever, at a moment when so much is 
required by the nation as now, while we are reorganising our Army. We 
have this man to our hand. Of course, I mean Lord Kitchener. What 
do you do with him? You send him off to command the Army of 
India. Now I quite admit that the command of the Army of India 
is a high position, perhaps the highest that an active soldier can want 
in our country. But there are two or three generals who are adequate 
to the command of the Army of India, and there is only one Lord Kitchener ; 
and I, for my part, if I had had anything to do with this matter—and 
I believe anybody who had had efficiency at heart, and who had had to 
do with this matter—would have given Lord Kitchener the largest powers that 
were possible to deal both with the War Office and with the assistance of his 
colleagues of the Army. I would not have made him Commander-in-Chief, 
because the office is already worthily occupied by Lord Roberts, and because, 
in any case, it is not an office which would have given him scope for what he 
ought todo. But, if necessary, I would not have shrunk from recommending 
him for the position of Secretary of State for War, because I believe in that 
way the country would have got a guarantee, which it can get in no other way, 
that its business of dealing with the War Office and planning a scheme of Army 
reform suitable to our genius and our necessity would be well and worthily 
carried out. 


The Government had complained that he, Lord Rosebery, 
was always criticising and never making suggestions. He 
would makethem a present of this suggestion. We are glad to say 
that Lord Rosebery’s proposal was received with great enthusiasm 
by his audience, and we doubt whether it would be possible to 
find any audience outside the House of Commons, which 
naturally wants to monopolise all the offices of State, which 
would not greet it with equal enthusiasm. It is perhaps an 
exaggeration to suggest that Lord Kitchener had been “ banished 
to India” because the command-in-chief in India is an 
extremely important position, but we do not think it can be 
questioned for a moment that had he been offered the Secre- 
taryship of State for War he would have preferred it even to 
his present appointment. Would it not be worth while making 
Lord Rosebery Prime Minister if we could confidently count 
upon his appointing Lord Kitchener, Secretary of State 


for War, and Lord Charles Beresford, First Lord of the 
Admiralty ? 
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The Education Bill has been dragging its slow length along 
a the floor of the House of Commons all through 
‘ the month of November ; but the Parliamentary 

am. agony is now nearly closed, for at midnight on 
Thursday, November 20, the Bill passed through committee, the 
final division showing 212 votes to 83, or a majority of 129, a 
curious commentary on Sir William Harcourt’s boastful declara- 
tion of “ fighting to a finish” in this struggle between “ vested 
interests” and “a free people.” The outraged nation could 
apparently only muster 83 Members of Parliament to champion 
its cause in the final division. Mr. Balfour’s management of the 
measure has been highly and deservedly praised. He has 
successfully combined tact with firmness ; and while willing to 
hear and meet all the reasonable objections of his opponents, he 
has, on the whole, refused to allow them to vitiate the cardinal 
principles of the Bill—though the acceptance of the Kenyon 
Slaney amendment appears to have been a mistake. The pro- 
gress in Committee was greatly facilitated by the welcome 
decision of the majority of the Irish Nationalist Party, under the 
guidance of Mr. William O’Brien (immortalised by Mr. Tully as 
“(a brawler and a crawler”), the pro tem. leader in Mr. John 
Redmond’s absence on a begging tour in the United States, to 
shake the dust of the House of Commons from their feet and to 
retire for a grand sulk in Dublin. The tone and temper of 
Parliament naturally improved by the abstention of the Dillons 
and O’Briens, and their action seems to have had two incidental 
and interesting results. They incurred the disfavour of the 
Catholic world in Ireland, who attach more importance to the 
passing of the Education Bill than to the ventilation of bogus 
political grievances. At the same time their withdrawal greatly 
strengthened the hands of the British Government, as it could 
no longer be suggested that “a disaffected ultramontane faction 
was forcing a detestable clerical Bill down the throats of Pro- 
testant England.” Mr. Balfour, who has been patience itself all 
through the tedious and minute discussion of a measure over 
which every argument has long been worn threadbare, withheld 
the application of the closure until he saw that the fate of the 
Bill was being jeopardised by the dilatory tactics of the Opposi- 
tion; so in the third week of November, when thirty-eight 
nights had already been consumed in Committee, he asked the 
House of Commons for power to closure by compartments, or 
what is familiarly termed “the guillotine.” The debate on the 
closure was distinguished by a first-class fighting speech from 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was in his very best form, and showed 
by his intervention how anxious he was to give his moral sup- 
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port to Mr. Balfour in a labour towards which he (the Colonial 
Secretary) was alleged to be “unsympathetic.” The closure 
motion, which was a great relief to weary Ministerialists, was 
carried by the handsome majority of 119. 


Only at one stage did the Parliamentary debates on the 
The Education Bill attract any general public atten- 


tion (this lack of interest is not owing to the 
unpopularity or inappreciation of the measure, 
but quite the contrary, owing to the fact that it 
has long been regarded as an acceptable /att accompli), viz., in 
connection with the controversy over what is known as the 
Kenyon-Slaney amendment. It would be idle to deny that serious 
perturbation was caused in staunch Ministerial circles by the 
announcement that the Government had accepted the amend- 
ment proposed by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney—apparently in col- 
lusion with the Whips—of which the following is the text :-— 
“ Religious instruction shall be given in a school not provided 
by the Local Education Authority in accordance with the tenor 
of the provisions (if any) of the trust deed relating thereto, 
and shall be under the control of the managers.” This amend- 
ment was regarded as a serious blow at the clergy, and was 
approved or not according to the standpoint of the critic. It was 
gleefully pointed out on the one hand that practically any school 
trust deeds which may have been drawn in a_ restrictively 
clerical sense might be overridden by the managers, who have 
the general direction of religious instruction, and of whom a 
majority would necessarily be laymen. The Conservative 
Opponents of the amendment, on the other hand, pointed 
out that its gross unfairness consisted in this, that it 
might deprive denominational schools of their denomina- 
tional character. Jews could be brought in to override 
Anglican trust deeds, and Methodists to revise the trust 
deeds of Catholic founders. A great meeting of church- 
men was convened by the Bishops of London and Rochester 
to discuss the situation created by the amendment on 
November 14, and the Opposition for a time entertained 
high hopes that we were in the presence of a serious revolt 
of the Church. There had, however, apparently been nego- 
tiations between the Cabinet and the Episcopacy, with the 
result that the Bishop of London was able to reassure his 
audience in his opening speech by the statement that the 
amendment was officially interpreted as follows: “The posi- 
tion was this. The Bill did not diminish the obligation of the 
Managers to provide religious teaching in conformity with the 
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trust deed ; and if by the trust deed an] appeal was given to 
the Bishop to determine in case of dispute whether the teach- 
ing was or was not in conformity with the trust deed, that 
appeal remained undisturbed.” The Prime Minister has since 
made it clear that the appeal to the Bishop, where such is 
provided for in the trust deed, is to be safeguarded ; but this 
hardly appears to settle doubts in cases where the trust 
deed makes no mention of the Bishop, nor does it allay the 
alarm which is naturally caused in denominational circles other 
than those of the Church of England who have no Bishop to 
protect them. The whole question will have to be elucidated 
before the Bill is placed on the Statute Book. At present the 
position is about as ambiguous as the text of this overrated 
amendment, 


After two disagreements of juries in criminal cases, and two 
disagreements in civil actions, the Tallow Con- 
spiracy Case was finally settled at the fifth 
trial in Dublin on November 12th before the 
Lord Chief Baron Palles and a special jury, after several days’ 
hearing. The case is recognised as being one of the most 
important decided in the Irish Courts in our generation. 
The plaintiff, David O’Keefe, claimed {£20,000 damages from 
numerous defendants for conspiracy to injure his business 
through the operations of the United Irish League, of which 
they were members. The jury ultimately fixed the damages 
at £5500. We are unable to discuss the case in detail ; 
it must suffice to say that it was one of the cruellest per- 
secutions even in the history of Irish agrarianism. The plain- 
tiff, a small trader, had dealings with a vacant holding near 
the little town of Tallow, and incurred the disapproval 
of the United Irish League. He was boycotted, and in 
spite of a long and gallant fight, in which the Executive 
seems to have played a cowardly and contemptible part, his 
business was destroyed. There was no serious dispute upon 
the facts, and at the Dublin trial the defendant’s’ counsel 
called no rebutting evidence. The charge of the Lord Chief 
Baron defining the law is hardly less important than the verdict 
of the jury. As the Zimes points out, not even the most 
audacious Nationalist ranter would venture to denounce the 
Lord Chief Baron Palles as a “Castle hack,” seeing that he is 
remarkable for his sturdy independence and his freedom from 
any bias towards the powers that be. He pointed out that the 
law governing this case was not derived from any Statute 
peculiar to Ireland, for it was part of the old common 
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law by which the liberties and freedom of actions and 
persons was secured. People were entitled to follow their 
own course of life, to trade, to buy land or to sell land, to. 
deal in and buy goods as they pleased. That liberty was secured 
to every man in that country, and one of the things for which 
they paid their taxes was its enforcement by the Government. 
In reviewing the facts the Chief Baron took the opportunity of 
administering a severe but most salutary rebuke to the Irish 
Executive, who in allowing a meeting to be held at Tallow on 
September 3, 1898, “in a field next the land in dispute,” were 
guilty of a gross breach and dereliction of the duty for which 
they were paid by the taxpayers. He carefully explained that 
he did not refer to subordinates. He referred to “ higher 
people, people who were at the time at the head of the Execu- 
tive Government of Ireland.” These were the golden days in 
which a “sympathetic” Viceroy and an academic Chief Secretary 


were engaged in the congenial task of “ killing Home Rule by 
kindness.” 


That the verdict in the Tallow Case should have irritated the 
Archbishop lawless was hardly surprising ; but considering 
Walsh’s the language with which their Press is accustomed 


to assail the Bench, it must be admitted that 
their principal organ was comparatively re- 
strained in its comments onthe present occasion. The Freeman's 
Journal confined itself to pooh-poohing the Lord Chief Baron 
with the remark that to him “the law is not a common-sense 
rule of conduct, a protection of life and property, but an 
abstract fetish to be worshipped with an _ indiscriminating 
reverence,” adding “no great social or legislative reform can be 
accomplished without injury to an individual or class, and that 
the law as defined by Chief Baron Palles converted the entire 
community into criminals.” Like Clive the editor of the 
Freeman's Journal must surely have marvelled at his moderation. 


Great therefore must have been his astonishment at receiving 
the following letter : 


Thunderbolt. 


November 14, 1902. 
To the Editor of Freeman’s Journal. 

DEAR Sir,—I regret to have to ask you to allow me to say that, in view of 
all the circumstances of the case, I cannot but regard the publication of the 
article on the Law of Conspiracy, which I -have read in the Freeman's Journal 
of this morning, as simply deplorable. 

(Signed) WILLIAM J. WALSH, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


What makes this fulmination all the more remarkable is the fact 
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that the offending organ has been for many years in the closest 
touch with Dr. Walsh, indeed it would be no exaggeration to 
describe it as his inspired or semi-officiai organ. As the Zzmes 
Dublin correspondent remarks, it is not easy to understand why 
the Archbishop has found it necessary “to snub in this sudden 
and almost brutal manner the journal which has done more 
than any Irish newspaper to keep his views and his name before 
the Nationalist Roman Catholic public.” It would have been 
open to the Freeman’s Journal, had it a soul to call its own, to 
charge the Archbishop with inconsiderateness or even incon- 
sistency. The crime of boycotting, though publicly denounced 
by Papal rescript many years ago, has been preached and 
practised ever since in many parts of Ireland with the tacit 
acquiescence of the Episcopate. It has been openly advocated by 
newspapers pubiished in Dr. Walsh’s diocese without any rebuke 
being incurred. In October, 1901, the Archbishop of Dublin 
himself gave his patronage in the shape of a letter to public 
attacks on the practice of “jury packing,” and subsequently 
sent a cheque of £20 to the National Defence Fund. From his 
present standpoint the Archbishop of Dublin must surely regard 
this subscription as a “ simply deplorable ” proceeding, though 
we have no desire to cast it in his teeth if he has at last seen the 
error of his former ways, and is not merely indulging in some 
astute political move not wholly disconnected with the coming 
Land Bill, the surprising appointment of Sir Anthony 
Macdonnell, or possibly the Report of the Irish University Com- 
mission. It is not agreeable to look a gift horse in the mouth, 
but the sudden conversion of Dr. Walsh to'the cause of law and 
order causes quite as much disquietude in Loyalist circles in 
Ireland as it causes enthusiasm in British Ministerial circles. 
Our Irish policy since 1895 has been so utterly unintelligible in 
its conception and so disastrous in its consequences, that we 
have no right to be surprised at the renewed anxiety of the 
Irish Loyalists. 


It is an open secret that when Mr. Chamberlain first became 
Mr. Chamber- Colonial Secretary in 1895, he cherished the 
idea of initiating a new departure in Downing 
Street traditions by making himself personally 
acquainted with the great self-governing Colonies. Indeed, he 
is believed to have mapped out a considerable tour with that 
object, beginning with South Africa. Owing to entirely unfore- 
seen circumstances, however, he was obliged to postpone his 
journey ; and as we have practically lived in a condition of 
crisis ever since, there has never been a moment up to the 


lain’s Tour, 
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present time when he could resume the idea. Now at last he 
feels that the state of public affairs permits a considerable 
absence from Great Britain, and hence the official announce- 
ment at the end of October which caused such universal satis- 
faction, and has been one of the principal topics of discussion 
ever since, 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies will, at an early date, proceed to 
South Africa to examine on the spot the problems presented by the termination 
of the war and the settlement of affairs in the new Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain 
hopes to have the opportunity of conferring with the representatives of all the 
different interests concerned, and to consider their views as to future policy. 

He proposes to leave England in the latter part of November, and expects 
toreturn by the beginning of March. His visit will include the Cape, Natal, 
the Orange River Colony, and the Transvaal. 

His Majesty has expressed his wish that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies should make his visit to his Majesty’s dominions over the seas in one 
of his Majesty’s ships, and accordingly the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty have given orders for the Good Hope to convey Mr. Chamberlain to 
South Africa. 


It was unofficially, though quite unnecessarily, added that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action had “the cordial concurrence of 
Lord Milner, who is of opinion that the visit of the Colonial 
Secretary will have excellent results for South Africa.” The 
departure was subsequently fixed for November 25 ; so 
before these pages are in the reader’s hands, Mr. Chamberlain 
will have started on his memorable mission. The Good Hope 
is to go by the East route, and the Colonial Secretary will land 
in Natal, a decision which has caused some irritation in Cape 
Colony, but has been generally applauded elsewhere, as it is 
felt that “ gallant little Natal” has signally earned the honour 
of his first visit by her conduct during the war. At the outset, 
our Radical friends were inclined to be reserved and critical in 
their comments on the projected tour; but wiser counsels 
ultimately prevailed, and before leaving these shores, this “ best 
hated of men” had the satisfaction of securing some meed of 
approbation from every serious section of British politicians. 
This is mainly attributable to that generosity of mind—which, 
whatever our enemies may say, is undoubtedly a British charac- 
teristic—and it found conspicuous expression in the splendid 
“send-off” which was held at Birmingham a few days before 
Mr. Chamberlain’s departure. After a banquet at the Town 
Hall, attended by his leading political opponents as well as his 
principal political friends, the Colonial Secretary and Mrs. 
Chamberlain were escorted homewards by 4000 torch-bearers 
amid scenes of enthusiasm such as have rarely been witnessed 
even in the capital of the Midlands. There is only one regret to 
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be expressed on the occasion of Mr. Chamberlain’s departure, 
viz., that British politics will be quite lifeless until his return. 
Indeed, pessimists go so far as to predict that the Government 
may collapse before the Spring; but that would be so like 
stabbing a man in the back that we cannot conceive its 
happening. 


While the Opposition are covering Mr. Chamberlain with 

. flowers, it is clear from some of their compli- 
aise ments that the object is quite as much to injure 
the High Commissioner as to assist the Colonial Secretary. 
The latter we are told is undertaking a national mission in 
which all parties are equally involved, and that one of his 
first duties will be to “rise superior to local squabbles,” a 
phrase intended to imply that Lord Milner is to be treated as 
being on about the same level as Sir Gordon Sprigg. The 
references, however, which Mr. Chamberlain himself and the 
Prime Minister have made to our splendid Pro-Consul—who 
has a stronger hold over public opinion in this country than 
any Englishman who has ever served us abroad, as would be 
revealed if it ever came to a trial of strength between him and 
the British Cabinet, of which happily there is no prospect— 
have completely dispelled these rumours which were always 
ridiculous. Rarely have two strong men worked so loyally 
together as the Colonial Secretary and the High Commissioner, 
and we may be sure that no man received the news of the 
former’s tour with keener delight than Lord Milner. In speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on the Vote for South Africa on 
November 5th, Mr. Chamberlain made a long and thoroughly 
satisfactory statement. He was going to South Africa “ with a 
mind as open and unprejudiced as possible,” but certain sound 
principles must govern any rational settlement. Our first con- 
sideration must be for the men who stood by us during the 
war, and who suffered for their loyalty. Secondly, no com- 
pensation could in any case be given to British subjects who 
had taken up arms against the Empire. Finally, he affirmed 
that both humanity and policy required that reasonable assist- 
ance should be accorded to the inhabitants of the new Colonies 
in order to prevent privations, which no humane man could 
desire to inflict. Moreover, wisdom enjoined us to remember 
that the burghers were now oui fellow-citizens, and that we had 
to live side by side with them in the future. In Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own words, “One of the general principles to which I may 
commit myself without being considered to be prejudiced is 
that the defeated party in the war must suffer more than the 
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victors.” The further correspondence between General Botha 
and Mr. Chamberlain, recently published, shows that the 
Colonial Secretary fully realises that fairness, clearness and 
firmness, without any signs of wavering, are the only satisfactory 
methods of dealing with our late enemy. At the same time, 
Englishmen desire to see the Boers treated with common 
courtesy. We should therefore, one and all, vehemently 
repudiate the deplorable reflections upon the late President of 
the Transvaal which are contained in a letter which Sir Evelyn 
Wood has thought fit to publish. 


We need not say that we are in entire sympathy with our 
The “Globe” contemporary the Glode in its admirable effort 


to raise a Fund on behalf of our Loyalist 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa, whose 
present condition is a scandal and a reproach 
to the wealthiest nation in the world. On November the 18th 
our contemporary published an eloquent appeal on their behalf, 
signed by Lady Charles Bentinck and Lady Edward Cecil, both 
of whom were brought into daily personal contact with the 
Loyalist refugees during the first year of the war; Miss Frere, the 
daughter of the great Sir Bartle Frere, who has recently inves- 
tigated the condition of the Loyalists in South Africa ; the Duke 
of Montrose, who served during the war, and has ever since 
taken a keen and active interest in this question; Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, who, as Chairman of the Concessions Com- 
mission, acquired a knowledge of and an insight into South 
African problems such as few others possess ; and Lord Hugh 
Cecil, who has simply been stirred by the afflictions of our 
neglected fellow-countrymen. The signatories of the appeal 
take their stand upon the statement of the Imperial Govern- 
ment that 50 per cent. of their losses is the maximum which 


the Loyalists can hope to recover, and they remind us what 
this means : 


Loyalist 
Fund. 


This means that once well-to-do people will for years be poor, and that poor 
people will have a most desperate struggle to exist at all. Living below the 
poverty line in South Africa involves even greater hardships than it does here. 
On the other hand, when once people are put upon their feet they can make 
their way quicker than at home. We must remember that the people we are 
anxious to help are drawn from classes which under normal circumstances 
would never need, and under no circumstances will ask assistance—they are the 
proud, hard-working farmer and artisan, who are the backbone of any 
community fortunate enough to possess them. 


The.appeal ends as follows ; 
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We in this country have made severe sacrifices for our flag in South Africa, 
and the sorrows and bereavements of the war have been suffered throughout the 
Empire ; but, broadly speaking, we have had no loss of physical comfort, our 
lives run in their normal course, we are neither colder nor more uncomfortable 
this winter than any other. We cannot bind up the broken-hearted, but we can 
prevent the aggravation of grief by the dull pain of poverty, and endeavour to 
share the burdens of the brave men and women who have lost their material 
prosperity in a war which has ensured British supremacy in South Africa. 


The appeal is of course non-political, and has been warmly 
supported by newspapers of all shades of opinion. Indeed, 
the leading Liberal paper, The Daily Chronicle, has contributed 
quite the best comment : 


We do not conceal the fact that this particular appeal is limited to sufferers 
from the war who stood by their Sovereign and their flag. It lacks, therefore, 
the political altruism and piquancy of some other appeals. But, after all, even 
loyal Britishers are human, and can suffer, and even starve. And the 
Christian duty of loving our enemies was never meant to involve the desertion 

f our friends. 


We should add that Lady Edward Cecil’s brief paper in this 
number, “ A Part of Our Nation—A Word for the Loyalists,” 
is published in the hope that it may encourage our readers to 
subscribe to a cause than which none more worthy has 
been presented to the public. Lord Methue:. declared, in 
forwarding £50, that he had “ never signed a cheque with greater 
satisfaction.” 


Subscriptions to the fund will be received and acknowledged by Lady Edward 
Cecil, Hatfield House, Herts; Lady Charles Cavendish Bentinck, Lyegrove, 
Chipping Sodbury R.S.O., Gloucestershire ; and the Editor of the G/ode, at the 
offices of that journal, 367, Strand, W.C. Miss Georgina Frere, 22, Bryanston 
Square, W., has kindly consented to pack and forward any donations in kind 
which may be sent to her. Clothes, especially underwear for men, women, and 
children, household linen, blankets, and rugs are greatly needed. The garments 
should be new, as worn things are hardly worth transporting so far. 


THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY AND 
THE GERMAN NAVY 


An advance proof of this Article was sent to all 
members of the Executive Committee of the Navy 
League, and at their weekly meeting on November 
24, 1902, a Resolution was unanimously passed by 
the members present approving the principles em- 
bodied in the Article, but without committing 
themselves to particular phrases. 


THE recent visit of the German Emperor to England should 
for a moment divert attention from partisan squabbles over the 
Education Bill to deeper and more important questions of 
foreign policy—matters to which the British public can rarely be 
induced to devote any consecutive thought or interest. We have 
been reminded once more that the time has come to make up 
our minds what shall be the British attitude towards Germany 
in the future ; whether, in fact, England is to continue to look 
upon her formidable neighbour as a friend and ally, or whether 
she is frankly to recognise in the Teutonic Power a strenuous 
rival and a probable enemy. 

To reach a clear and dispassionate judgment on this head 
is all the more vital, inasmuch as naval policy must depend 
upon foreign policy, while foreign policy in its turn is determined 
by divining the objects and purposes of those foreign nations 
with which we have dealings and with which we are brought 
into contact, and ascertaining how far they are hostile to British 
interests. Unless foreign policy is based upon such knowledge 
and foresight, there is no security that the British navy will be 
prepared for the encounter which may be forced upon it. A 
certain amount of specialisation is needed in naval preparations, 
the ships required for a Baltic campaign, for example, being of 
shallower draft than those wanted for operations in the Medi- 
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terranean, while it goes without saying that the dispositions of 
the fleet will have to vary according to the enemy. To be 
strong in the Mediterranean is essential, if a conflict with France 
or Russia, or both combined, is probable ; to be strong in the 
North Sea is equally needful, if the conflict probable is one 
with Germany. The measures taken against one group of 
possible antagonists will necessarily weaken the navy, if war 
comes with the other. As no one is held responsible for 
efficiency under our lax system there is no reason to believe 
that there is any definite plan of campaign for any con- 
tingency that may arise.* There is Moltke’s own authority for the 
fact that “initial errors in the distribution of military forces 
can rarely or never be repaired in the course of a campaign.” 
We are sometimes told by British ministers that it is impossible 
to determine the antagonist beforehand, and that the army and 
navy must be ready to fight any Power. If so, our forces can 
never specialise along the right line or be correctly distributed. 
If the fleet is built and disposed to meet either the American 
navy or the French or the Russian or the German, the dis- 
positions must be faulty whatever Power proves to be the real 
antagonist, because success in policy and in war is only attained 
by singleness and definiteness of purpose, which is as much as 
saying specialisation. Foresight spells victory, in the field 
both of policy and of war. The classical example of the 
result of mistaking the antagonist is to be found in Prussia of 
the period before Jena. Failing to understand that Napoleon 
was the enemy, and to be on her guard against him, she was 
ignominiously beaten by him. 

In our case the correct orientation of our foreign policy, and 
of our naval policy, is all the more necessary, as for a genera- 
tion or more England has regarded France or Russia, or both, 
as her probable antagonists. Conditions change, and tradition 
is not always a safe guide. The British naval bases date back 
to the days of the old French wars, and all face southwards or 
westwards, with one exception—Chatham. No provision has 
been made for the possibility of a rival naval Power arising in 
the Baltic or North Sea. It becomes important, then, to ascer- 
tain what this naval Power is, what force it commands, and 
what dispositions are required to meet or watch it. It must 
never be forgotten that even in the event of its neutrality such 
a Power will require to be observed in war. In 1870 Moltke 
was compelled to detach from the forces, destined to attack 
France, three army corps and two cavalry divisions for the 


* This time last year the Mediterranean Fleet had only six weeks coal 
in stock ! 
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purpose of watching Austria, and this though Germany had a 
promise from the Tsar that Russia would not permit any act of 
Austrian unfriendliness. In the same way Napoleon was 
obliged to observe Prussia in 1805. England, then, whatever 
the attitude of Germany, cannot lose sight of the German fleet, 
and yet to all appearance our Admiralty has never taken 
account of its existence. 

The German fleet at the close of this year will number eight 
modern battleships of the first class, with two modern armoured 
cruisers, which are for many purposes little inferior to battle- 
ships, eight older battleships of inferior power, but recently 
rebuilt and brought up to date in many respects, and twenty- 
four destroyers. The new ships in this fleet are admirably 
designed, heavily armed, and well officered and manned. The 
shooting is excellent, for last summer before the Kaiser the 
flagship fired eight rounds in a minute from a 6-in. gun, and 
every shot hit the target. This is quite as good as the 
practice of the very best of our ships, and is undoubtedly 
a fine performance. In coaling a German battleship holds 
the world’s record, having taken on board fuel at the 
rate of 290 tons an hour, though it is true that the 
total quantity shipped was less than is usually embarked 
in the case of British battleships, and therefore the strain on 
the crew was less severe. It is then obvious that the German 
navy, so far as can be judged by the mathematical tests usually 
applied, has attained a very high degree of efficiency, as 
good as, and in some respects better than, our own. Its 
officers and admirals are younger than in England, for in 
Germany, to quote M. Lockroy, “the rule always adopted is 
that important commands should be given to young and active 
men, the view being that it is advisable to develop individual 
initiative, and a feeling of responsibility at an early age.” The 
organisation behind the active force is of the best, and has been 
slowly perfected by the most determined innovations, The 
great principle followed and attained is the direction of the 
fleet in war by men who have been trained specially for that 
object in peace; the ruthless elimination of those who fall 
below the highest standard of energy and capacity, and the strict 
enforcement of responsibility throughout the force. Such a 
performance as the failure of the Mediterranean fleet to blockade 
Prince Louis of Battenberg’s squadron at Argostoli would in 
Germany have been followed by extremely unpleasant conse- 
quences. Essentially, the German navy is directed by experts, 
and as a consequence of expert direction the mistakes made 
have not been numerous. All external appearances have been 
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sacrificed to the one end, ‘success in the combat; but, even so, 
greater attention is paid to the comfort and health of the sea- 
men than in most navies. The food is better, and better cooked ; 
facilities for baking fresh bread are provided, the ventilation and 
warming of the ship are not neglected, as they have been too 
often in our fleet, and the bathing accommodation would 
surprise some of our constructors. These are not minor points, 
but essentials for the health of crews will be a great factor in 
naval war. 

The mobilisation of this fleet is rapid in the extreme. In 
less than forty-eight hours from the order the whole available 
force can be at sea. Germany counts much upon the rapidity 
of her action at the outset, upon striking heavy blows before the 
antagonist is ready, in a word, upon using the weapon which 
surprise Offers to the well-prepared. Her victory in 1870 was 
really due to the fact that she was ready first, and the lesson has 
not been lost upon her. Should she act, she will act with 
extreme energy and expedition. 

Germany’s rapid mobilisation and the correct design of her 
ships are in a large measure the results of a well-organised 
General Staff. In England there is no General Staff, and the 
Intelligence Department is without preponderating authority at 
the Admiralty, understaffed and starved. The total vote for it 
was in 1902 only £10,926, though its duties are at least as 
important and multifarious as those of the General Staff of the 
German Army, which annually receives £270,000. It follows 
from its poverty and lack of fersonnel/ that our Intelligence De- 
partment cannot be properly informed about foreign navies. 
But even if it had full information, its knowledge can only be 
conveyed to the Cabinet at third hand, and all know what that 
means in practice. As a further and very grave defect in 
England, we may note that no arrangements whatever have 
been worked out for the co-operation of the navy and army. 
Our War Ministers persistently assume that the British navy may 
not be able to hold command of the Channel. They have 
refused to follow Germany in her wise and far-seeing measure, 
requiring a certain number of army officers to serve each year 
afloat with the fleet and a corresponding number of naval 
officers to serve on shore with the army. Thus each force 
obtains a knowledge of the other, and learns its powers and 
limitations. In England the coast defences are in charge of the 
army, the officers of which too often do not know a British ship 
by appearance from a French or German vessel. What the 
consequences of such a policy will be in war can easily be fore- 
seen ; we Shall have our ships sunk or disabled by our own guns. 
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The German fleet is at present being yearly increased by two 
first-class battleships, one armoured cruiser, and six destroyers, 
while at the same time additional ships are to be constructed to 
replace those which become obsolete. This is business and not 
haphazard and panic building like our own. Twenty-five years 
from the date of the laying down of each battleship on the list, a 
new Ersatzbau, or supplementary ship, has to be laid down to 
take the old vessel’s place. It follows that in 1905 Germany will 
dispose of fourteen battleships of modern design, and in 1908 
of at least twenty and perhaps twenty-five, with a proportion of 
armoured cruisers and destroyers.* Owing to the fact that the 
programme is determined long beforehand, for a term of years, 
ships are built more cheaply than in any other country. The 
shipbuilders and armour-plate makers know exactly what orders 
to expect, and can make arrangements accordingly, while the 
steadiness and regularity of the demand enable them to keep 
their plant occupied. In England, where one year we lay down 
fifteen armoured ships, and another four, this advantage is sacri- 
ficed, and the cost of our ships is raised, all because ministers have 
not the political courage to determine a four or five years’ pro- 
gramme, and to distribute their orders evenly over a period. 

Strategically the position of Germany is a weak one. Her 
coast-line is, so to speak, masked by Great Britain, who lies 
athwart her main sea lines of communications—to America, to 
Southern Europe, to Africa and China. As against this dis- 
advantage she has in the North Sea-Baltic Canal the means of 
moving her fleets backwards and forwards between the North 
Sea and the Baltic without any possibility of interruption by a 
foreign navy. This, in the opinion of German authorities, at 
the time when the construction of the canal was determined, 
was equivalent to a considerable reinforcement of the fleet. If 
it did not, as had been said, “double” the strength of that fleet 
on the offensive, it doubled the demands upon the hostile force 
required to blockade the harbour of Kiel and the mouth of the 
Elbe, since the whole German fleet might at any minute, if 
blockaded, concentrate at either extremity of the canal. If the 
Baltic end of the canal were left open, the Power at war with 
Germany would have to resign itself to the loss of its commerce 
in the Baltic. 

The coasts of Germany are not easy of approach by heavy 
ships, and for that reason the German battleships are of lighter 


* As laid down by the Navy Bill, the German navy is to possess before 1920, 
thirty-nine battleships and forty-nine cruisers, but all the battleships will not 
then be of “modern design,” though none will be of more than twenty-five 
years of age. 
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draft than ours. Not one of them draws more than 25 ft. of 
water, whereas in the British Navy we have no modern ship of 
this class with a draft of less than 26 ft.6 in. In the cam- 
paign of 1870 the French fleet found it almost impossible to 
get at the German coast, though in those days the torpedo had 
not been invented. Now the German coast-defences are so 
strong and so well organised that no naval attack upon them 
would have the smallest prospect of success. 

The distance from the nearest German port, Emden, which 
is now being equipped with quays, docks, and the means of 
embarking a large force at need, to Harwich, which is within 
75 miles of London, is about 300 miles, or 24 hours steam for 
a modern squadron. The saying of Moltke, that he knew many 
ways of placing an army ashore in Great Britain, but none of 
getting that army out, does not accurately represent what the 
German strategist actually declared. He thought that there 
would be no need to get the force out, for it would strike such 
a blow that the British people would be compelled to capitu- 
late. A modern German military writer, Von der Goltz, holds 
that “the distance to England is short, and can easily be 
covered by an enterprising admiral. Yet war with England 
involves a powerful navy, and we must not lose a single day in 
preparing for the struggle.” General Boguslawski writes, “ we 
must carry the war to the enemy’s coast,” though he does not 
count England a necessary enemy. General von Janson 
remarks that “the sea being open to all Powers, the decisive 
movement can be made before the opening of hostilities.” 
Though it is not the habit of the German army or navy to give 
any indication of the strategy which is likely to be followed in 
the event of war, other than by the dispositions adopted, which 
cannot but in some degree betray the real intentions, these pro- 
nouncements are significant. 

On the British side, there are three fleets which are in a 
greater or lesser degree charged with the defence of home 
waters. We are aware, indeed, that the Admiralty dislikes the 
word “defence,” and very rightly, holding that in war from the 
first hour the British forces must assume the offensive ; in the 
same way it holds, with equal correctness, that “‘ the sea is all 
one,” a fact pointed out some years ago by Mr. Spenser Wil- 
kinson, and that all British fleets, including the Mediterranean 
and China squadrons, are in a sense defending British home 
waters. But in war—forces which are not available at the point 
of contact with the enemy, are forces lost, and cannot be 
reckoned in working out such a problem as we have in this 
case. Supposing the Mediterranean fleet at Gibraltar, three 
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days or four must pass before it appears in the Channel ; sup- 
posing it at Malta, the best part of a week will elapse before it 
is available in the North Sea. So that at the outset, it cannot 
be counted. We are left then with the fleets in home waters. 
These are nominally: (1) the Channel squadron, six battleships 
and six cruisers strong ; (2) the very formidable new Cruiser 
squadron, which in the near future will have a strength of eight 
armoured cruisers, capable of holding their own against the 
older type of battleship; (3) the Reserve or Home fleet, 
with eight old battleships, two cruisers, and twenty-four 
destroyers, and behind it a miscellaneous congeries of odds 
and ends. 

Of these fleets, the first two may at any given moment be 
away in the Mediterranean. During September and October, for 
example, they were manceuvring with the Mediterranean fleet ; 
and both of them constantly cruise in southern waters. It is 
probable that if Germany should decide to strike, she would 
choose a moment when they were absent, and not play our 
game by giving ample warning of her intentions. Von der 
Goltz, in his Seemacht und Landkrieg, expressly states that 


England . . . must scatter her forces over the face of the globe. In the 
event of a war menacing the mother country the greater part of the foreign 
squadrons would be, without doubt, recalled, but that demands time. . . . The 
German fleet, with the augmentation which it is receiving, . . . will beina 
state to measure itself with the ordinary force in British waters, since the 
German fleet can remain concentrated in European waters. ...A careful 


preparation will permit of a rapid mobilisation, and may give us a temporary 
superiority. 


He looks then evidently to a swift and sudden blow—that 
“bolt from the blue,” which some English writers have ridi- 
culed as impossible, but which, the story of the seizure of 
Silesia reminds us, has occurred in the past. If sucha 
“bolt from the blue” did fall, it might find only the 
Reserve fleet in home waters, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that this fleet would be much too weak to hold its 
own against the German forces. Numerically it is equal to 
the German squadron, supposing Germany employs her best 
ships alone in the attack ; in speed, armament, gunnery and 
general efficiency the German force is superior, because it is 
much newer and more carefully exercised. Granted the Reserve 
fleet destroyed, for two to three days the enemy would be 
the master of the North Sea, and the situation which Napoleon 
sought to produce in 1805 would have come into existence. 
There would be no difficulty in the transport of an army of one, 


two, or three army corps to Harwich, though there would be a 
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deterrent in the certainty that the powerful British squadrons 
from the south would appear in the North Sea in at least a week 
from the date of war. With the force which she now possesses 
or will possess in the near future, Germany could not hope to 
defeat these fleets, and the command of the North Sea must be 
regained by England. The position of her expeditionary force 
would then be much that of the French in Egypt in 1798, after 
the battle of the Nile. 

The question before German strategists is whether the moral 
effect of such a combination of disasters as a great defeat in 
home waters and the landing of an expeditionary force would 
not shake British credit to its very foundation and ensure such 
a peace as Germany would wish to obtain, a treaty of Prague, 
not a complete submission; a treaty, in fact, which would 
compel England to revolve as a satellite in the orbit of Ger- 
many, but which would not destroy her or her Empire entirely. 

Here, it will be observed, we have to deal with pure conjec- 
ture, for there is no possible means of foreseeing what the 
conduct of the British nation would be under the circumstances. 
So far as we can judge, England with large fleets undefeated 
would not succumb, even if London fell, But undoubtedly the 
loss and danger caused by such an attack would render it worth 
Germany’s while to risk what is for her a comparatively small 
force upon the chance that we might be compelled to make 
peace. At the worst her army corps would be made prisoners 
and the lot of the prisoner in modern war is by no means dis- 
agreeable. It is clear that we should act wisely in taking the 
very simple precautions which would prevent any such raid, by 
adding a number of modern battleships to the force in home 
waters, and stationing it in the North Sea. At the same time 
it would be only prudent to create a new naval base at Hull or 
in the neighbourhood, as Chatham is already congested, and is 
furthermore difficult of access. If the Channel] squadron is to 
be used in the Mediterranean, it should be permanently stationed 
in that sea ; and fresh dispositions made for the North Sea. 

Inthe past year the British Mediterranean fleet has been heavily 
reinforced, till it is now very different from what it was when 
Lord Charles Beresford addressed his famous remonstrances to 
the Admiralty and Mr. Arnold White began his courageous 
crusade. Moreover the French dispositions have been altered, 
and the strength of the French Mediterranean fleet reduced by 
M. Pelletan’s diminution of the effectives during the winter. It 
would seem then, that the demand for more ships for the British 
Mediterranean fleet will cease to make itself felt in the near 
future, though our vessels now in that sea will need to be replaced 
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from time to time by more modern patterns. The Admiralty, 
then, will be able to turn its attention to the North Sea, and it 
should act with the minimum of delay. If we do not possess a 
supply of modern battleships for our home waters, we must 
build them, and build them at once. 

It is all important here to avoid the political blunder of keeping 
our eyes riveted upon the south of Europe. Admiral Fisher, who 
is one of the most competent officers ever placed at the Admiralty, 
and whose influence is already being felt in every direction for the 
navy’s good, is an ex-Mediterranean Commander-in-chief, and 
may perhaps be inclined to give too much attention to that sea, 
while the new Director of Naval Intelligence, an equally 
admirable appointment, and an officer of the most remarkable 
promise and performance, Prince Louis of Battenberg, is also 
closely identified with the same station. But both are men 
who only need to have their attention called to the changing 
political situation to take steps, so far as lies in their power, to 
meet it. They must, however, before their wishes are translated 
into action, have support from the nation and the Cabinet, and 
it is for this reason that the country should watch naval move- 
ments closely in the next few months, and give the needed 
support. 

The creation of a strong British North Sea fleet would be a 
defensive measure, and would be no more an unfriendly act 
towards Germany, than is the construction of a large German 
fleet, an unfriendly act to England. It is indeed repeated ad 
libitum in Germany that the construction of the German fleet 
is “a purely defensive precaution,” though the point is often 
missed, even in England, that a force formidable for defence is 
of necessity equally formidable for offence. It seems to be 
believed in all honesty by some Germans, perhaps even by some 
German statesmen, that England means to pick a quarrel with 
her great neighbour and to deprive her of her colonies. In the 
eyes of those who argue thus, the weapon of a great German 
navy is to be a warning to ourselves that any such course would 
jeopardise the existence of Britain. But these Germans forget two 
facts which are vital in the consideration of this question. The first 
is that England is entirely dependent upon sea-borne articles 
for her food and industry. A naval war, even with a weak 
Power, would shake her economic life to its very foundations. 
That fact gives Germany and the world at large a very solid 
and real guarantee that England will not use her navy 
aggressively. Moreover, whatever evil our enemies may speak of 
us, the conscience of this country would under no circumstances 
tolerate a war of pure aggression, while it is a simple absurdity 
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to suggest that we covet any of the German colonies. The 
‘ policy of England has never been and never will be a policy of 
adventure ; that truth is written in the book of our past, and it 
is the cause of our greatness. 

The second point which is of equal importance is that the 
British navy has no great army behind it. Did a vast British 
army exist our power might well be a menace to the world, fora 
great navy with a great army at its back can strike everywhere 
and threaten every one. As it is, our military forces are poorly 
organised, and in Lord Salisbury’s words, our Constitution is 
quite unfitted for war. If Germany carries out her scarcely 
concealed purpose of rivalling the British navy, while she at 
the same time maintains her present army, she must infallibly 
and inevitably become a danger to the whole world ; a power 
such as that of Napoleon I. ; and she must as inevitably bring 
into being, by her very menace to others, a coalition which will 
prove fatal to her. For she is exempt from the restraining 
economic influence which operates, as we have seen, in the case 
of England. She can always import through France, Holland, 
and Belgium, using Holland as her Delagoa Bay, with entire 
impunity so far as the British fleet and cruisers are concerned. 
Her own shipping, no doubt, would have to lie up for the 
duration of war ; for whatever her naval strength it is not likely 
that the sea will be open to her merchant marine, seeing that it 
is quite doubtful whether, with all our force, even we should be 
able so to keep down the rate of insurance on our shipping as to 
prevent the temporary transference of the greater part of our 
trade to neutrals. , 

With regard to Germany, can it be said that she has no 
aggressive purpose? The general temper of the German people 
may be pacific ; but they have gained their present position bya 
series of conquests, and during the Boer war there were ugly 
signs of enmity to England. There are, too, the not obscure 
German designs upon Holland, which necessarily concern England 
very deeply, as under no circumstances could she see the Dutch 
ports in the hands of the German navy. In the early years of 
the nineteenth century she fought Napoleon to prevent him 
from making these ports French, when France did not possess 
a fleet capable of causing her any serious alarm. She could 
not contemplate without the utmost apprehension the transfer- 
ence of the Dutch coast-line to a state, unique in the fact that 
it possesses not only an immense army but a fleet of ever- 
growing proportions, even more remarkable for its efficiency 
than for its size. The nearest Dutch port, Flushing, is within a 
hundred miles of our shores, and were it in German hands the 
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problem of invasion would be greatly simplified. We should be 
condemned to maintain an enormous fleet, superior in force to 
the whole German navy, permanently in the North Sea, and 
this would be beyond our power, unless we had succeeded in 
effecting a reconciliation with France. Even as it is, with 
Germany 300 miles away, it is certain that we are not wise in 
allowing our forces in the north to fall below her standing 
squadron, and in counting upon a period of friction to get our 
ships together, and to alter our dispositions. It must be remem- 
bered that warlike preparations and movements at such a time 
would be in themselves an excuse for action on the enemy’s part. 
The Boer governments responded to the British attempt to 
reinforce the garrison in South Africa by an ultimatum, and by 
invading British territory. The American Government in 
1898 responded to the concentration of Cervera’s squadron 
at St. Vincent, by immediately declaring war. The only safe 
and certain method of avoiding such embarrassments in the 
most critical hours is to take care that the dispositions in time 
of peace answer to the necessities of war. Then there is 
nothing to alter, and the adversary can have no excuse for 
hastening the dénouement onthe pretence that his rival’s fleets 
are assembling. 

There are some who hope that the naval enthusiasm of Ger- 
many will be merely atransient phase. But this hope rests on 
no solid foundation. The German Navy League, with its 
620,000 members and its propaganda in favour of naval expan- 
sion, isa power which will be felt more and more in the future. 
It is training Germans to take an intelligent interest in their 
fleet ; it is preaching to them the influence of naval power on 
trade and empire ; it is giving them solid knowledge of naval 
affairs. In the words of a French naval journal, Ze Yacht, “ No 
government except that of the Emperor William II. has taken 
the trouble rationally to educate the people which it directs in 
maritime affairs, by methods which have been carefully thought 
out and elaborated.” Behind this great machine is in the back- 
ground the Emperor’s will. He has himself declared that he 
will never rest until he has raised his navy to the same point of 
Strength as his army, and on every possible occasion he has 
ridiculed and disparaged the “men without a country” in 
Germany, who have opposed the expansion of his fleet. The 
whole history of Germany, or more particularly of Prussia, is 
the history of great tenacity, patience, and self-sacrifice in 
preparing for war. The State which in the eighteenth century 
maintained an army of 80,000 men, with a total population of 
less than 2,500,000, will not countermand its naval projects 
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because of temporary financial embarrassments. Nor can the 
economic fact be ignored that Germany is forced to expand, 
and compelled to find territory for her ever-growing population. 
The German nation is increasing faster than any other people in 
Europe, excepting only the Russians. A German journal, the 
Deutsches Blatt, has recently asserted that if a new war occurred 
with France, Germany would be driven to disregard the old 
humanitarian principles, and to expel the French population 
from France, for the purpose of making room for Germans. 

In England there are already signs of impatience at the 
burdens which the defence of the Empire imposes upon the 
nation. Those burdens are it is true twifling, compared with 
what our ancestors bore, or with what the Prussia of Frederick 
the Great endured. None the less, the cry is being raised that 
if the millions spent upon the navy and the army were devoted 
to some such scheme as old age pensions, every one would be 
much happier. Even Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Long, for example, 
have hinted that England cannot long continue her present 
scale of armaments, while Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and his 
followers are always inveighing against this form of “ extrava- 
gance.” The present Premier appears to look forward toa new 
golden age, arid walks with his head in the clouds, out of touch 
with the stern realities of life, where the law of progress is also 
the law of conflict and competition. No one can say for certain 
whether in a moment of impatience and deprived of deter- 
mined leadership the people may not decide to reduce the fleet. 
In the hour of danger other democracies have acted in the same 
way. The Athenians applied to public shows the contributions 
raised for their fleet, and this on the eve of the struggle with 
Macedonia. It would indeed be rash after this instance, which 
is not without its parallels in our history, to conclude that such 
a mistake will never be committed by England. The refusal of 
our Colonies at the Colonial Conference to contribute any but 
infinitesimal sums to the navy shows that the supreme duty of 
self-preservation is imperfectly understood by a great part of 
the race. 

And it is upon the unsteadiness of democracy that Germany 
reckons. Von der Goltz has already pointed out that without 
compulsory service it will not be possible for England in the 
near future to man her fleets, and has shown that the “ question 
of personnel ts an obstacle to the indefinite increase of the British 
navy.” As the need of men for the army compels the country 
to augment the pay and improve the conditions of service in 
that force, so it will necessarily increase the navy’s difficulty in 
finding the recruits needed for the fleet. The State is, as it 
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were, bidding against itself for each of the two services. It is 
the habit of our speakers who inveigh against “ bloated arma- 
ments,” to forget conveniently this fact and the existence of 
compulsory service abroad, when they complacently contrast 
British expenditure on defence with that of rival Powers, Nor 
can we expect pressure in the direction of a stronger navy to 
come from the people. Except in moments of great passion, 
democracy is apt to concentrate its interest upon internal affairs, 
while its statesmen live absorbed in trifles. That tendency is 
clearly seen in the House of Commons, where the affairs of 
the army and navy are always debated before empty benches. 
When England flinches before the difficulty of finding money 
and of finding men, then will be the hour of Germany. And 
with her invariable patience she will wait until that moment 
comes, until her own vast schemes have been fully accomplished, 
and until her Admiralissimo can answer, as did Moltke to 
Bismarck at that famous Berlin dinner of July 13, 1870, when 
the question was asked, “Are we quite ready ?” 


ENQUIRER. 


PART OF OUR NATION 


A WORD FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN LOYALISTS 


Our greatest statesmen have always been 
those who believed in the nation.—PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, Strenuous Life, p. 247. 


THERE has been during the war striking demonstration of the 
fact that the Englisman over seas has in him a strength which 
seems of a sturdier growth in the smaller communities and under 
the more democratic conditions of our Colonies than at home. 
Nowhere is this more clearly seen than in South Africa, where, 
unhampered by social hierarchies, he has a better chance of self- 
development and where, in a life which brings him constantly 
into contact with more strenuous physical conditions, he has the 
opportunity of showing all the qualities of his race. In his new 
country he plays a larger part than his home-keeping brother. 
For in the rapidly growing town all institutions are in their 
youth, and he can havea hand in directing their improvement. 
Wherever there is trade his practical ability and power of work 
bring him easily to the front and his energies into full play, 
but on the other hand in the country districts the Englishman 
finds himself in a sleepy hollow, the only form of activity being 
a certain anti-British propaganda. It is certain that he has not 
yet understood how to deal with this situation successfully, be 
cannot get any hearing for new ideas about farming, nor in 
Cape Colony can he make the Progressive country vote felt in 
Parliament, and he remains in a hopeless political and social 
minority. Under these circumstances he might be excused for 
disliking the people whose political activity and industrial sloth 
oppose his energies at every turn but he comes of a race 
which does not bear malice, and so little bitter is he that he is 
slow even now to regard his Dutch neighbours with prudent 
suspicion. His great fault is that he is too easygoing, he 
always hopes that somehow things will come right and that 
he may therefore disregard the power of a close political 
organisation and need take no steps to protect himself against it. 

To those who were brought into constant contact with the 
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refugees who were driven to the coast from all parts of South 
Africa during the war, nothing was more striking than the 
toleration with which our enemies were regarded by those who 
had suffered most at their hands. From all over the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, from the north and west of Cape 
Colony, people were driven under circumstances of great hard- 
ships into our lines. They arrived after awful journeys, having 
stood for days in coal trucks, and taking it in turns to lie down 
and rest during the bitter nights. When they reached their 
destinations they were taken care of, as well as could be 
managed, by committees of people who had their whole heart 
in their work, but whose resources were often painfully inade- 
quate. At Cape Town, for instance, the men were housed in a 
great barn, while the women and children were taken off to 
“receiving houses,” which were often terribly crowded, for a few 
days, until a more permanent shelter could be found for their 
occupants. 

To fight for us was what all our men wanted, or failing that, 
to work so as to be able to support their wives and children 
on their earnings until they could get north again. They 
would take any job, however ill-paid, and it was not un- 
common to see skilled clerks and artisans working for poor 
pay in the fields or docks. They never complained ;* 
they just held on, living in the direst poverty, the women 
as bravely as the men; and yet no one ever heard 
them suggest that we should make terms with the Boers or 
accept anything short of an unconditional surrender. This 
might, perhaps, not be so remarkable if it were only true of 
the British inhabitants of the Transvaal, who had much to gain 
by a good Government being firmly established in that country. 
But the Cape Colony refugees, who had nothing tu expect from 
the prolongation of war but the further devastation of their 
property, were just as ready to endure to the end. 

It is good to think that our people bore the strain of these 
weary years so well because of the stock from which they come 
and because of their confidence in their kinsmen at home. Let 
us always remember to bear in mind that wisdom of “the 
greatest statesmen,” and to believe in our own people and their 
national spirit, even when they live 6000 miles away. 


VIOLET CECIL. 


* The only complaints of which I ever heard were from foreigners who had 
become naturalised British subjects, and who were very reasonably disgusted 
at finding that their new citizenship entailed upon them the prospect of living 


indefinitely on 93d. worth of food a day, or of taking their work to a congested 
market. 


BROWNING’S CASUISTRY 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE’s recent volume upon Browning seems 
to me to present a rare combination of cordial appreciation 
and thorough sanity. Nobody can tell whether the most judi- 
cious verdict of to-day will be endorsed by the critics of a century 
hence. It can hardly be doubted indeed that those gentlemen 
will accept Browning as one of the greatest of English poets; 
and, on the other hand, that they will hold, in spite of the Brown- 
ing Society, that a very large part of his work was not poetry at all. 
When, like Rabbi Ben Ezra, they come to “‘ discern and pronounce 
a last,” they will “‘ leave the fire ashes,” though ‘“‘ what survives 
will be gold.” Like most, if not all, other poets, Browning will 
be virtually read in selections. Perhaps the surplus will be 
reprinted, but it will be “taken as read,” except by the curious. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke endeavours to anticipate the results of this 
expurgatory process. I believe in his forecast, and if I cannot 
quite follow him in some points, I fully admit that he is more likely 
to be right than I. He insists upon the qualities which make 
Browning’s best poems unique and stamp them at once and indeli- 
bly upon our memories. If these qualities never quite vanished, 
they were strangely overlaid in other performances, There the 
“intellectual elements have all but completely suppressed the 
imaginative.” The pleasure which the later works give is chiefly 
the pleasure of “the understanding called upon to solve with 
excitement a muddle of metaphysical problems.” I am not 
quite sure that they give me much “ pleasure ” even in that way ; 
but they certainly excite my curiosity. It is tempting to try 
to find some clue to the complicated tissue of arguments and if 
possible to understand what are the points in which he is so 
profoundly interested, and why he endeavours to seek a solution 
by these elaborately roundabout and indirect methods. What- 
ever else may be said, they certainly represent the lucubrations 
of an amazingly subtle and active understanding. If the ‘‘ under- 
standing,” as distinguished from the imagination, means the 
faculty which makes the logical thinker but is not adequate for 
poetic creation, Browning’s career is a history of an alliance and 
a conflict between the two. He is always indeed from the first 
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a thinker. But in the “ Sordello” period, the imagination is 
trammeled by having to work upon the tasks suggested by the 
understanding. The publication of ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates” 
marks the period at which the imagination seems to have come 
by its rights ; and in the poems which may be generally classi- 
fied as dramatic monologues, he achieved the masterpieces 
which every one can admire without stint or qualification. 
“The Ring and the Book,” which first spread his fame beyond 
the esoteric circle, shows in some of the sections his power at its 
highest. But in the “ Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” which followed, 
the understanding seemed to have taken the bit between its 
teeth, and to have dragged the imagination through the strange 
convolutions which raise the question whether the result is 
really poetry at all. Decay of the creative imagination after the 
age of fifty is not an unprecedented phenomenon, nor can it be 
said that Browning ever lost his power. But the transformation 
suggests a question of which something may be said. One 
may, that is, consider the thinker as distinguished from the poet. 
I propose to notice some of the curious problems in Casuistry 
to which Browning is led; but I must first take account of 
some of the general characteristics upon which Mr. Stopford 
Brooke insists. 

In trying to explain why Browning was so slow in 
obtaining general recognition, he leans occasionally to one 
explanation which I am not quite prepared to accept. It 
is that readers fifty years ago were stupid and narrow- 
minded. At that remote epoch we were all slaves in Philistia. 
That is an explanation which I at least have some personal 
reasons for doubting, and Mr. Brooke himself occasionally sug- 
gests others less humiliating. He admits, for example, as every 
sound critic must admit, that ‘‘Sordello,” the great work of the 
early period, is obscure from other causes than excessive brilli- 
ance. I venture to add that even at the present day it is only 
readable by the esoteric disciple. The difference is that appre- 
ciation is now supposed to prove the superior insight on which 
the devotee prides himself; whereas fifty years ago it raised 
a suspicion of eccentricity and priggishness. Browning con- 
quered us by the undeniable and superlative merits of his later 
poems. We then found ourselves forced to admit that he had 
unique qualities, and were prepared to believe that they were 
really discoverable in ‘‘ Sordello”’ and “‘ Paracelsus.” As long 
as those poems stood alone, the presumption did not exist, and 
the recognition of genius was confined to the few who were not 
repelled by prolixity and obscurity. It is, however, more re- 
markable that the later and thoroughly intelligible poetry 
could not at once disperse the natural prejudices. Some explana- 
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tion may be suggested by a characteristic essay of Bagehot’s 
upon ‘‘ Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning,” considered as 
types of what he calls “ pure,” “ ornate,” and “ grotesque ” art 
in English poetry. The essay, published in 1864, shortly before 
the “Ring and the Book,” is full of keen remarks, like all Bagehot’s 
writings. He recognises, as he could not fail to recognise, that 
Browning had a “great mind.” The poet is a man of keen 
insight and masculine power ; his heart is in what he says, and 
he knows men and women. But then, he argues, Browning 
is a poet “‘ working by incongruity.” The examples selected are 
‘Caliban upon Setebos,” and the ‘‘ Holy Cross Day at Rome,” 
the last of which, it seems, was taken by some “ devotees” to 
be Browning’s “ best piece.” Bagehot cannot away with them. 
Such poems, he says, as “ Caliban upon Setebos ” are “‘ a kind of 
quarry of ideas, but whoever goes there will find those ideas in 
such a jagged, ugly, useless shape that he cannot bear them.” 
Browning’s love of the far-fetched and grotesque, that is, 
repelled the reader brought up upon Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
A writer who shows originality by oddness must count upon 
shocking the common sense reader. The Carlylese dialect was in 
the same way an obstacle which long prevented the recognition 
of the extraordinary power which it masked. Wordsworth’s 
agreeable theory that unpopularity is a natural result of original 
genius is not universally true. Many of the greatest writers 
have achieved popularity at once. But it may be true when 
the originality chooses to manifest itself by aggressive eccen- 
tricity. Bagehot, we see, could recognise the singular force and 
thought in two of the most characteristic poems. What he 
“could not bear” was the oddity of the mode of presentation. 
He is so disgusted by the coarse invective of the Jews as they are 
being driven into church that he is blind to the dignity and 
passion of their final protest against Christian persecution. 
“Caliban ” is so disgusting a monster, “‘ sprawling flat on his 
belly in the mire,” that Bagehot refuses to be interested in the 
singular power with which he illustrates anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions of theology. In both poems Browning, as we all see 
now, is not only uttering thoughts of deep interest, but gains 
a peculiar impressiveness from the very quaintness of the setting. 
Bagehot, and no doubt he represented many contemporaries, 
is so shocked by the quaint embodiment that he will not listen 
to the truth embodied ; or rather denies it to be poetical. That 
really means, no doubt, that he invents a canon of poetry to 
justify his prejudice. He will indeed admit that the grotesque 
has its proper place. He admires the “ Pied Piper,” and quotes 
nearly the whole of it. It is ‘‘ homely, comic and true,” and 
does not disgust us like Caliban. But the grotesque, as a setting 
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for the tragic or the solemn, jars upon him, and therefore is 
illegitimate. The tendency to admire it is, he thinks, a proof 
that modern readers are half educated, and are taken by what 
is “‘ glaring,” instead of admiring the “ pure art,” which appeals 
to the thoughtful and cultivated. This, it may be said, is simply 
the expression of the dislike of the academic to the eccentric, or 
proves that Browning had the characteristics of the romanticists 
—and when we have called a man romantic or classical, we some- 
how fancy that we have explained as well as ticketed him. How- 
ever that may be, there is another obvious reason why readers 
should have been slow to overcome the prejudice raised by 
Browning’s indulgence in the “incongruous.” Some of his 
chief predecessors, Wordsworth and Byron and Shelley, repre- 
sented moments in the great revolutionary disturbances of the 
intellectual atmosphere. They had something very definite to 
say about the religious and political problems in which their 
contemporaries were most keenly interested. Now, it is char- 
acteristic, as Mr. Stopford Brooke remarks, of Browning’s poetry 
that “‘no one could tell from it that he had any social views or 
politics at all.” In a general way he was, of course, a Liberal, 
and obviously, for example, sympathised with Italian patriotism. 
But he is not only without the local patriotism of an Englishman, 
but never utters the general principles of democratic enthusiasm. 
He is in an attitude of detachment. Carlyle gained a hearing 
in spite of his oddities, when the prose epic of the French 
Revolution expressed his vehement convictions upon the whole 
social movement. Browning appeared to be interested only in 
the politics of the middle ages or the Renaissance, and had nothing 
to say upon modern democracy and the rights of man. He is 
equally indifferent to the intellectual changes due to the growth 
of science and criticism. Tennyson appealed to his most thought- 
ful readers because he expressed most forcibly emotions roused 
by the so-called conflict between faith and reason. Browning 
had a theology of his own, which may have been, as 
Mr. Stopford Brooke thinks, more consistent and definite than 
that of Tennyson. But if so the strength of his convictions 
prevents him from giving utterance like his contemporary to 
the misgivings characteristic of his period. He is not pre- 
occupied like Tennyson with the scepticism which seems to some 
the most hateful and to others the most acceptable movement 
of the time. He let Strauss or Darwin go their own way, and 
apparently they did not in the least trouble his mind. Obviously 
he had not the advantage for a popular audience of either 
accepting, or rejecting the current formula which at a given 
moment embody the hopes and fears of ordinary mankind. 
Browning, whatever else he was, was essentially a psychologist ; 
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not only interested, but it might seem exclusively interested, in 
varieties of human character and passion. So far, indeed, he 
represents one contemporary tendency. When the revolutionary 
impulse of the previous generation died away, and society was 
settling’ down for a time into a comparatively settled order, it 
was natural that men should begin to look about them and take 
stock of the social position. The novelists turned from the 
romance of Scott and tried like Bulwer and Thackeray and 
Dickens to portray the various phases of contemporary society. 
They make up for the want of romance by a closer psychological 
analysis than had satisfied their predecessors ; and more or less 
consciously give us what may be called “ descriptive sociology ” 
by photographic portraits of characteristic types. No one was 
a keener observer of character than Browning, or more profoundly 
interested in anything which revealed human nature. The 
fascination for him of a remarkable crime is sufficiently proved 
by the amazing plan of making a poem by repeating such a story 
twelve times. The English crime recorded in the “‘ Inn Album,” 
and the unpleasant vagaries of the lunatic of “‘ Red Cotton Night 
Cap Country,” are equally singular if less successful. In that 
direction Browning no doubt anticipates one of the marks of 
modern “ realism.”” He may be compared with his contemporary 
Balzac, who was beginning his comedy of human life a little 
before Browning’s first publication. The contrasts are obvious 
enough ; but the two are alike in the keen interest with which 
they follow the abnormal developments of human passions. In 
many poems, too, Browning gave with extraordinary intensity 
the characteristic types of different periods. Mr. Brooke agrees 
with Ruskin that the short poem in which the bishop orders his 
tomb at St. Praxed’s concentrates in a few lines all the rich 
elements of the Renaissance. But Browning’s point of view has 
a distinctive difference from that of the novelist’s. He must 
have read very widely and with keen penetration. But it can 
hardly be said that he is interested in the history of what we call 
the “social organism.” When Balzac analysed his contempo- 
raries it was always with a view to exhibit the nature of con- 
temporary changes—such as the growth of the corrupting influ- 
ence of financial magnates. The interest in the past roused by 
the Waverley Novels and carried on in Hugo’s “‘ Notre Dame,” 
implies also an interest in the old feudal and ecclesiastical order 
which formed the environment of the characters. With Browning 
the relation is inverted. He is primarily and essentially inter- 
ested in the individual. There are, no doubt, many striking 
descriptions in “Sordello”? of the ways and manners of the 
Italians of the thirteenth century. But a reader miust have got 
his information elsewhere who understands what Guelphs and 
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Ghibellines were about, or what part they were playing in the 
great drama of human history. Browning, as he tells us himself, is 
giving the history of Sordello’s soul, and the political events form 
a mere background. He has no particular theory about the 
relation between Church and State in medieval times, any more 
than he preaches any doctrine about their desirable relation at 
the present day. The history, that is, interests him not for its 
own sake, but because it somehow generates such singular types 
of humanity. He thinks of the individual first, and of the sur- 
roundings only so far as they bring out the characteristics common 
to men in all ages, though stimulated to excess at particular 
periods. His attitude is that of the scientific psychologist search- 
ing old records for remarkable phenomena. Whether he finds 
them in modern France or the England of the last century, or 
Rome of two centuries ago; in the Spanish cloister, or among 
the factions of Italian cities, they are equally fascinating ; and 
incidentally he may give—as he certainly succeeds in giving— 
the contemporary spirit embodied in an essential type. That is 
done with extraordinary power and insight; but it is not un- 
natural perhaps that even a sagacious reader might look upon 
the result as a mere museum of curious cases. It contains mon- 
strosities—dwarfs or giants—and does not directly illustrate the 
normal human being. 

This implies another quality. Browning, as Bagehot com- 
plains, is more of a “‘ realist ” than any poet, because his “ ideals ”’ 
are “immersed in matter.” He shows the type, but as em- 
bodied in the concrete individual. He sees the accessories, the 
local and accidental peculiarities, with amazing vividness, though, 
instead of distracting attention, they only serve to stamp the 
essential impression with greater power. He gives his theory 
in the verse called ‘‘ Transcendentalism.” The misguided poet 
seeks to give the “naked thoughts, instead of draping them in 
sights and sounds.” That is the blunder of the ‘“‘ Transcenden- 
talist” or “‘ mystic.” Jacob Boehme found one day, he says, 
that flowers talked, and tried to interpret their language into 
metaphysical lectures. His disciples try to develop their system 
by asubtler and more remote interpretation, and plunge further 
into the metaphysical bog. But the true method is that of the 
“mage,” who “ vents a brace of rhymes” and creates the rose 
itself. The poet, that is, is not to give the abstract principle, 
but the concrete embodiment as vividly, minutely and distinctly 
as possible. The reader may do the abstraction for himself. 
One result is his treatment of Nature, to which Mr. Stopford 
Brooke devotes an interesting discussion. ‘‘ Nature,” in this 
Sense of a most ambiguous word, means natural scenery—sea 
and sky and mountains. By Wordsworth and his school, Nature, 
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or the whole visible world, is taken to be “ the living raiment of 
the Deity ;” it is the symbol of the universal power which lies 
behind the sense-given phenomena: “a motion and a spirit,” 
as Wordsworth puts it, that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


That, however, is the way to Boehmenism ; to the metaphysical 
abstraction, instead of concrete realities. Browning, therefore, 
will have none of it. His view of Nature is rather that of Burns ; 
a most vivid perception of sights and sounds, an extraordinary 
power of giving the effect by a vigorous phrase or two; but also 
an entire absence of the mystical. He is free from Ruskin’s 
*‘ pathetic fallacies,” which make the rose talk. He is content 
with the rose itself, and simply sees things as they are. Nobody 
can paint landscape, especially Italian landscape, with such 
concentrated power as Browning. He can sometimes do by a 
single stroke what Ruskin does by an elaborate catalogue of 
picturesque effects. He seizes at once the characteristic points. 
One point to which Mr. Brooke calls attention is his eye for the 
animal life which peoples the scenery. There is, for example, 
a whole menagerie in “ Caliban upon Setebos,” each incomparably 
touched in a single phrase. There again he may remind us of 
Burns with his field-mouse or his old sheep Mailie. He sees with 
pre-Raphaelite distinctness the particular objects which make up 
what we call nature but he has nothing to say about the meta- 
physical deity. Nature with a capital letter is after all the sound- 
ing-board of the individual, and may echo optimism or pessimism 
with equal facility. Browning more than once * ridicules Byron’s 
misanthropical Nature, personified in the Ocean, which sends 
man “‘ howling to their gods.” He has no taste for that region of 
thought. ‘‘ Poets never dream,” says one of his characters 
(ironically or not). Coleridge, indeed, pointed out that a large 
class of poetry is really made of dreams, and illustrated the theory 
by splendid examples. Browning at least is always wide awake— 
in the world of tangible realities ; and equally far from the state 
of mind which made Wordsworth cling to a post to convince 
himself that matter really existed. 

This, however, might suggest a misunderstanding. The 
preference of the concrete reality—which is implied in all his best 
poetical work—does not really imply that Browning had not a 
general ‘“‘ theory of human conduct ” or of the world. The very 
contrary is true. In “ Easter Day and Christmas Eve,” for 
example, he expresses it characteristically, and shows his real 
method. He gives most realistic pictures of the congregations 


* In “La Saisiaz” and “ Fifine at the Fair.” 
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in the dissenting chapel, at St. Peter’s, and in the lecture-room 
of the Géttingen professor, and shows what he takes to be the 
true principle embodied in each of these particular manifestations. 
But he is apparently content to hold that each may be in the 
right in his own place, without discussing the philosophical 
principles involved. In the curious later poem, “ La Saisiaz,” 
he does, indeed, give a piece of reasoning which contrasts oddly 
with the pathetic treatment of the incident which suggested the 
exposition. It shows too, I venture to think, very distinctly 
that he is in an uncongenial region of thought. It is not that the 
reasoning is unsound; upon that I have nothing to say: it is 
simply that he repeats the most familiar of all arguments about 
the immortality of the soul, heaven and hell, and so forth, as if 
they had never occurred to any one before, instead of being the 
staple of whole libraries of theology. To go through them again, 
and without any reference to modern forms of the difficulties 
involved, seems to imply that his attention had been only just 
aroused by the death of his friend. Browning’s starting point 
and method from first to last is in short psychological. At an 
early age he decided to make poetry his profession. He did not, 
like most young poets, burst into song under the stress of passion. 
The absence of any simple and direct utterances of love is, as 
Mr. Stopford Brooke points out, one of his remarkable char- 
acteristics. Nobody has uttered the love of husband for 
wife more touchingly and perfectly. But the ordinary lover’s 
passion seems to interest him mainly when it introduces some 
ethical or psychological problem. He begins by meditating upon 
the proper function of the poet or prophet—identical persons. 
He takes Paracelsus and Sordello, and elaborately follows their 
careers to show exactly where they went wrong. Paracelsus 
(speaking roughly)"exalts Knowledge above Love and falls into 
charlatanism. Sordello fails because he thinks too much of 
himself, and cannot devote himself to some external issue. From 
these precedents he works out by a kind of inductive process the 
ethical doctrine which is embodied in such noble poems as “* Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,” and ‘‘ Abt Vogler.” Life is, or should be, a process 
of training ; devotion to some worthy purpose gives the motive 
force which forms the character by the struggle against outward 
obstacles. But unless the intellect be duly regulated by the affec- 
tions we shall end as idle intellectual gymnastics or in effeminate 
esthetic voluptuaries. His theology is the other side of the same 
doctrine. ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra” invites us to note that metaphor 
‘the potter’s wheel.” The world is the machinery by which the 
divine operator finally turns out “ heaven’s consummate cup.” 
Life, of course, is full of mysteries ; the potter’s wheel, as nobody 
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knew better, turns out consummate scoundrels as well as finished 
saints ; but the doctrine justifies the belief that there is a meaning 
dimly discoverable. The Rabbi aspires to be able to say, “I 
who saw power now see love perfect too.” The same thought 
constantly occurs, and is worked out in the last poem “ Reverie.” 
He knew Power from the first ; and life has made it plain to him 
that if we could reach a closer view, ‘“‘ Love were as plain to see.” 
Seen from the other side, we can believe that the errors of the 
individual are incidents in a process of evolution, by which 
the higher instincts may be developed, though in life they have 
to struggle through ignorance and weakness. 

I say nothing of the truth of this doctrine, except that like 
many ethical conceptions it suggests doubts when stated as the 
whole and absolute truth ; but that in any case it enables Brown- 
ing to shape his convictions into his loftiest poetry. No poet is 
more sensitive to the beauty of the heroic and unselfish impulses 
or provides them with more impressive utterance. His sympathy 
is with the vivid spontaneous intuitions, which disperse the 
sophistries, and can on occasion override the commonplace rules 
of conventional morality. That, I take it, is the central motive 
of the “‘ Ring and the Book.” Pompilia represents the unsophis- 
ticated instinct of love ; the “ simple faith miscalled simplicity,” 
in which sophistry, if it should even occur, finds no point of 
vantage and is spontaneously ejected. Caponsacchi, who has 
been a worldly pleasure-seeking priest, shows his nobility by his 
intuitive recognition of the beauty of her character, and his 
contempt for the proprieties which he must outrage in order to 
save her. The aged Pope admits that Caponsacchi is guilty of 
“manifold infringement of laws prescribed prudently ” by his 
“impulsive self-display.”” But he is roused to enthusiasm by 
the young man’s “ healthy rage,” the ‘“‘ championship of God at 
first blush,” which prompted the man’s “ great undisguised leap 
over post and pole right into mid-cirque.” The elaborate reports 
of what half Rome said, and what the other half said, and of the 
Tertium Quid, and of the argumentations of the lawyers, are 
intended (that at least seems to be the best excuse for them) to 
bring out the beauty of the genuine intuitive morality by the 
background of stupid average mankind with its commonplace 
external rules. That Browning should have allowed two long 
innings to the loathsome murderer seems to be a result of his 
strange interest in morbid psychology. The real power of the 
book, anyhow, centres in the three discourses of the persons who 
are endowed with the divine instinct which pierces to the heart 
of things, and at once dictates the right action and reads the true 
purpose of the world. The soul so constituted is, as Wordsworth 
puts it, “happy as a lover,” in the crises which bewilder the 
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grosser natures, because it is in spontaneous harmony with the 
purposes of its Creator. 
This conviction, however, which inspires some of his noblest 
poetry, leads to a good many of the curious psychological and 
ethical puzzles in which he delights. They raise very pretty 
points of casuistry, and naturally sometimes suggest doubts as to 
the solution. ‘Ivan Ivanovitch”’—one of the later poems which 
still show his full power—gives a version of the old story which 
used to fascinate us in Miss Martineau’s ‘“‘ Feats on the Fiord.” 
There a man throws out children to the wolves. Browning 
attributes the performance to the mother. The admirable Ivan 
at once cuts off her head, and goes away to play with his children 
as ifshe had been a thistle. The village Pope very much applauds 
what he has done, as the Pope of Rome applauded Caponsacchi. 
Ivan had shown himself “‘ heart-sober and heart-sound and ready 
to hear God’s voice.” Ivan takes this verdict as a mere matter 
of course ; he has no doubts in the matter. For all that, Ivan 
would, I presume, have been guilty of manslaughter and probably 
murder according to Englishlaw. Was he really right ? Accord- 
ing to the mother’s story, she had not sacrificed her children in 
order to save her own life, but had done her best to save them. 
Her only fault in that case was that she consented to live. Ivan 
may be supposed to perceive that she was lying; and, even if 
she spoke the truth, our instincts may tell us that a mother ought 
to refuse to escape. I confess that to me Ivan appears to have 
been decidedly hasty, and that the poor mother should have been 
left to her conscience. Anyhow, gentlemen of the Ivan variety, 
who are ready to supplement the laws by their own notions of 
justice, strike me as likely to do a great deal of mischief. The 
moral instinct, I fancy, is often made to justify atrocious applica- 
tions of Lynch law, and is far from infallible. Elsewhere he 
protests against the commonplace judgment. A characteristic 
problem is that of the lady who sends her lover into the lion’s pit 
to fetch her glove. According to the authorised version, he gets 
it and throws it in her face, when everybody says that it serves 
her right. Browning’s ingenuity suggests the opposite side. The 
lover, it seems, has been boasting of his readiness to perform feats 
for his lady’s sake, and has no right to complain of being taken 
at his word. Any page, she thinks, would have done as much 
to save his pay for a week. That would be all very well, if it 
rs not occurred to Browning to draw a magnificent portrait of 
e lion— 


One’s whole blood grew curdling and creepy, 
To see the black mane, vast and heapy, 

The tail in the air, stiff and straining, 
The wide eyes, nor waxing nor waning, 
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—when the lion is driven out of his den by the firework, and stares 
round for a victim. If I had walked up to such a beast to recover 
a lady’s glove, I might probably be too polite to say what I 
thought, but I should certainly agree with De Lorge that I had 
submitted to a pretty severe test of my devotedness. The Knight 
who, in one of Scott’s ballads, fights without armour at his mis- 
tress’s command, takes perhaps a more becoming view when he 
calls upon her to justify herself by performing an equivalent act 
of devotion. But to speak as if the feat were a mere bit of sham 
heroism strikes one as unreasonable. The truth is, I take it, 
that when you appropriate a story which makes a very good 
fable to illustrate one moral, you cannot press it into the service 
of the opposite moral (there always is an opposite moral) without 
a certain awkwardness. Browning’s characteristic subtlety leads 
him to take pleasure in discovering such unexpected aspects of 
an apparently plain situation. When he tells the story of Clive’s 
early duel, for example, we ordinary readers are quite content 
with the obvious view. When the officer whom he has accused of 
cheating holds a pistol to his breast, and he repeats the accusation, 
he has shown courage enough. He might have confessed without 
shame to having been afraid, even without appealing to the 
dictum of Charles XII., that every hero has known fear who has 
snuffed a candle with his fingers. But Browning’s Clive is not 
content. What frightened him, as he explained, was not the 
risk of a bullet through his heart, but the possibility that his 
opponent might have spared him, saying “‘ Keep your life, cal- 
umniator!’? Then he would have been disgraced, and had no 
course except to use his pistol on himself. The story is most 
impressively told, but it is hard to imagine this ingenious refine- 
ment could have occurred to Clive at the time. It is another 
illustration of Browning’s characteristic love of seeing a story at 
some odd angle. The flash of intuitive perception may some- 
times appear to reveal truth overlooked by the conventional ; 
but it also sometimes suggests to the prosaic that even morality 
wants a little guidance by common sense. One of Browning’s 
undeniable triumphs is the “ Old Grammarian.” Considered as 
an illustration of the period—of the spirit of the student’s “‘ soul, 
hydroptic with a sacred thirst *—it is inimitable. ‘‘ That low 
man,” says Browning, 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it ; 

That high man,fwith a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 


Professor Maitland has lately applied these noble verses with 
singular felicity to Lord Acton. Clearly the “high man” is 
worthy of all respect ; and yet one cannot help asking, do*s not 
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the “low man ” make the right choice ? No doubt the tragedy 
of the high man “settling the doctrine of the enclitic De, dead 
from the waist down,” is pathetic; and we admire his wasted 
heroism. But was it not wasted? Browning’s judgment is not 
explicitly stated, but the Grammarian is justified to his disciples 
that he “left Now for dogs and apes,” whereas “‘ Man has for 
ever.” Possibly, but after all even the best of us have to live in 
time, and it does not seem quite clear that we shall find oppor- 
tunity in another world for completing our theory of the enclitic 
De. Life is limited, and vulgar-minded people like myself will 
hold that it is possible to have too much even of romantic heroism. 
A man, no doubt, as Rabbi Ben Ezra remarks, is not to be judged 
by the “‘ vulgar mass called Work ’”—by his tangible achieve- 
ments, but by the intrinsic quelities which he has developed. 
But that may be held consistently with the belief that the develop- 
ment should be governed by directing one’s energies to the 
feasible. 

Browning’s heroes are equally interesting poetically, whatever 
view we may take of such points. There is another direction 
in which he stirs some more difficult problems. One of them is 
touched in the curious poem called “‘ The Statue and the Bust.” 
The lady means to leave her husband for the duke, but the lovers 
go on postponing their design till months grow into years, and both 
perceive that they have been dreaming their lives away. The 
reader is supposed to urge that they were at least right in not 
carrying out the criminal intention. Browning replies that a 
crime will serve for a text as well as a virtue “‘ golden through 
and through.” If you choose to play a game, you should fight 
for the prize to the uttermost. The sin he imputes to each 
frustrate ghost : 

Is—the unlit lamp, and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was sin, I say ; 


You of the virtue (we issue join) 
How strive you? De te fabula/ 


That raises the question whether a resolute is not to be preferred 
to an irresolute sinner. In the supposed case, the hesitation is 
not due to conscientious scruples, but to simple weakness of 
character. One bad quality happens to be antagonistic to another. 
This illustrates the difficulty of judging action by an absolute 
and abstract rule when a complete judgment involves an estimate 
of the whole implication as to character. A man acts rightly, as 
the ordinary observer will say, when he does not break one“of the 
ten commandments. But in the complexity of human life he 
may have bad motives for externally good conduct. He is 
Saved from committing murder simply by fear of the gallows. 
Perhaps, then, he is only a greater coward, not a less malevolent 
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person, than an actual murderer. The actors in this case are 
withheld by feebleness of will from breaking the seventh com- 
mandment. Are we to condemn or approve? The answer 
cannot be given in one word. The solution to which Browning 
would seem to lean is that energy is the fundamental quality. 
It may, no doubt, stimulate to the most outrageous crimes. The 
murderer, the tyrant, the reckless sensualist may show energy by 
breaking all laws human and divine. Still, they come under the 
principle which underlies the maxim, “‘the greater the sinner, the 
greater the saint.” They are at least of the raw material of 
which heroes can be made. It is the undecided Mr. Facing-both- 
ways whose case is really hopeless. The irresolute become hateful 
both to God and his enemies, and of them nothing can be made. 
They are too brittle to be shaped into a satisfactory vessel by the 
potter’s wheel, and must be thrown on the rubbish heap. We 
must admit, then, that obedience to the established code does 
not give a satisfactory test of virtue. We must go beyond that 
fact to consider whether conduct which appears to be immoral 
should not be rather described as imperfect. Morality is in 
this sense “‘ relative.” The judgment must take into account 
the individual stage of development and the surroundings in 
which he is placed. An Achilles who behaved to-day as he 
behaved in the Siege of Troy would be a simple ruffian ; and yet 
the hero may have been in the line of furthest advance towards 
a higher moral type. We may admire qualities in the heroic age 
which would be extremely awkward in a modern drawing-room, 
because after all they represent stages in the development of the 
chivalrous gentleman. 

The theory is of course familiar to a generation which has got 
“evolution” on the brain. With some allied problems, it appears 
in Browning in a shape which suggests a whole series of intricate 
dissertations. In the genuine poetry he is content to embody 
impressive types of character in the most concentrated form, 
and leaves it to the reader to solve the resulting problems of 
casuistry. In the later or extra-poetical works, we have an 
elaborate exposition of the casuistry itself. Then the sentences 
draw out in telescope fashion as each phrase suggests some new 
thought, and parentheses are placed into the middle of them, or 
a quotation is introduced from a hypothetical speaker who intro- 
duces into that again a quotation from yet'another person ; and 
connecting words are ruthlessly struck out and verses made to 
cohere by simply jamming them together by main force and 
padlocking them by a quaint rhyme; and we cannot tell who 
is the speaker, Browning himself or one of the interlocutors, or 
whether he is speaking seriously or ironically ; and we are carried 
off upon what is meant for an illustration which gradually diverges 
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from the statement meant to be illustrated, and has to be corrected 
by another equally recalcitrant. One must suppose that Brown- 
ing more or less kept his head in this distracting whirl of argument 
and illustration; but I, at least, must confess that I am often 
hopelessly bogged, and that the commentators do not always 
extricate me completely. What I seem to perceive is the general 
nature of some of the perplexities through which one has to 
wander. One at least is that of which I have been speaking. 
Browning, as Mr. Stopford Brooke says, is clearly an optimist. 
Life means a struggle, but never suggests despair. He never 
whines or pronounces happiness to be a dream, and the universe 
to be a thoroughly unsatisfactory arrangement of which we can 
hope at least that it may be all illusion. He is not tormented 
by Tennyson’s misgiving that men of science may some day prove 
that there is no God, and therefore no basis for morality or any 
worthy aim for living at all. He holds always that evil not good 
is transitory and illusory. Still, he admits of course that there 
is a mystery, and it comes before him in another shape. The 
mixture of evil and good in the human heart, he says in “A 
Story of Pornic,” “is a marvel and a curse.” “ Essays and 
Reviews ”’ have inclined the candid to surmise that the Christian 
faith may be false. He sees reasons for supposing it true, and 
especially that it was the faith which launched its dart point- 
blank at the heart of a lie by teaching “ original sin,”’ and “‘ the 
corruption of man’s heart.” Huxley, we may remember, said 
something to the same effect. To say so is to admit the essential 
difficulty. How are we to reconcile ‘‘ optimism” with the belief 
in the essential vileness of mankind ? Pope long ago taught that 
if plague and earthquake did not break heaven’s design, neither 
would a Borgia or a Catiline. But his conclusion that whatever 
is is right has been generally taken as a rather hollow answer to 
the difficulty. It constantly meets Browning in various poems. 
Paracelsus in his last moments sees that if he had truly loved, he 
would have known that “even hate is but a mask of love’s,” 
and would have seen good in evil, and hope in ill-success. Sor- 
dello, under the same circumstances, reflects that evil is not less 
natural than good, and even that it is necessary to the existence 
of good. He perceives that “Ill and Well, Sorrow and Joy, 
Beauty and Ugliness, Virtue and Vice, the Larger and the Less,” 
may be “‘but modes of time,” and have “‘no force to bind eternity.” 
I do not consider this to be particularly clear. Sordello is being 
driven to the mystical; and Browning, if I understand him 
rightly, considers the position to be dangerous. If, indeed, we 
could see the universe as a whole, we might perceive that evil 
exists only in appearance. But to perceive or to utter our per- 
ception we must be more than human. Abt Vogler gives the 
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musical analogy which is characteristically Browning’s favourite. 
Others are welcome to reason, “’tis we musicians know; ” 
rather, we would say, feel without knowing. Abt Vogler finds 
the C Major of this life (I don’t know what a C Major is), which 
implies that the discords are in reality essential to the universal 
harmony. We must, however, for the present, accept our limita- 
tions. We cannot grasp the whole or rise to the transcendental 
region from which the good of evil could be understood. There 
are obvious practical objections to such an application, and 
Browning is quite determined to keep his footing on the solid 
earth of actual facts and moral rules. What remains, however, 
is a tendency to discover that even the wicked have their place 
in the general order, and that sin is rather negative than positive, 
or implies a partial view of truth rather than a positive error. 

It is, in fact, when Browning gets into speculations of 
this kind that he is led into those singular disquisitions 
where the poetry, though it never quite disappears, be- 
comes subordinate. The problem what is the good of 
evil—if we are audacious enough to attempt a solution— 
can only be attacked in the remote transcendental regions 
where we soar, or fancy that we soar, altogether above the 
atmosphere of solid experience. Even then the answer cannot 
be given in logical terms, though the existence of an answer is 
somehow indicated by the musical analogy. We do not get an 
answer, but are recommended toa frame of mind. But it suggests 
another set of questions less impracticable and belonging to 
Browning’s psychological domain. We may perceive that the 
lower nature, instead of being purely bad, represents a moment 
essential to the development of the higher; that even the bad 
man may be unconsciously or reluctantly an ally of the virtuous ; 
and therefore that there is something to be learnt by cross- 
examining him, and finding out what is his own view of the case. 
That apparently is the line of reflection which takes Browning 
into some of the singular performances in which he gets furthest 
from the legitmate region of the poetical. ‘‘ Caliban upon 
Setebos ”? embodies the first dim stirrings of the semi-brutal 
creature, whose crude anthropomorphism yet suggests that he 
is becoming vaguely alive to speculations which will grow into 
higher forms of creed. Caliban, however, is so concrete a person- 
age that he can be presented as dramatically as his original 
without the help of dialectical disquisition. Bishop Blougram, 
who is nearly at the other end of the scale, represents the difficulty 
for even the cultured intellect of quite shaking off the surviving 
traces of the Caliban creed. He has to compromise and to defend 
himself for practising “‘ economy,” or the adulteration of truth 
by a considerable admixture of falsehood. He is becoming, 
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perhaps, a little too discursive, but is still so impressive dramati- 
cally that we can hardly condemn the method. “Sludge, the 
Medium,” takes us into more questionable ground. The poem, 
if it can be called a poem, is, as Tennyson said, ‘“‘ an example of 
exceeding ingenuity of mind,” but, as Tennyson undeniably 
added, it is too long by two-thirds. The trickery of mere vulgar 
impostors is not worth such elaborate analysis; and we grow tired, 
spite of all the ingenuity, of forcing so wretched a vermin to bolt 
out of such a series of dirty holes and corners. Browning’s 
personal motives probably gave him excessive enjoyment of this 
rather ignoble variety of sport. But it is in the works which 
succeeded the ‘‘ Ring and the Book ” that his singular fascination 
by this class of problems leads to the strangest performances. 
What, he asks, is to be said for Aristophanes, for the highest 
literary genius condescending to gross ribaldry and cynicism ? 
That can only be done, it seems, by giving an “‘ excursus ” in a 
history of the Greek drama, in which the poet and the straight- 
forward literary historian seem to be always tripping each ‘other 
up. Then there is the case of Louis Napoleon—swarming, no 
doubt, with interesting problems both for the politacian and the 
psychologist ; of the opportunism which listens alternately to the 
sagacity of slow expediency and the promptings of really high 
purpose ; and of the hypocrisy of a man who really, means well, 
though he has to break the most obvious moral laws. The diffi- 
culty of knowing whether Browning is speaking for himself or 
speaking for the actual Napoleon or for a kind of potential 
Napoleon, who might have hit upon some of the pretexts put 
forward, becomes so great that most readers have to give up the 
task in despair. In “ Red Cotton Night Cap Country,” besides 
Browning’s interest in all abnormal (in this case, surely lunatic) 
psychology, the problem is raised as to the proper judgment upon 
a display of good instincts hopelessly blinded by gross superstition, 
The most remarkable illustration, however, of Browning’s interests 
and methods is in the singular “‘Fifine at the Fair.” The full 
interpretation of that and the other works I have mentioned 
inust be left to the zealous commentator, who finds edifying lessons 
throughout, and prefers, it seems, to have to dig for edification 
through tortuous labyrinths of argument and allegory. I only 
take it as exhibiting its author’s peculiarities most forcibly. 
“ Fifine,” it seems, was meant by Browning fof a discussion of the 
problem—what excuse can a Don Juan make for himself ? The 
motto is taken from Moliére, who in the “‘Festin de Pierre” gives 
avery simple reply. Don Juan, according to him, does not make 
any excuses at all. He is simply a sensualist, who takes pleasure 
as he can get it, and does not happen to be troubled with any 
such thing as a conscience. That is naturally unsatisfactory to 
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Browning. A simple sinner, who will not spin a web of casuis- 
tical sophistry, has not taken a proper advantage of his opportuni- 
ties. He ought to have speculated ; and if he has not, Browning 
will do it for him. The sophistry, moreover, has to be made 
poetical, and therefore stated in concrete terms. The professor 
of casuistry would argue in syllogisms to bring out as clearly as 
may be the abstract logical formula. To give to the reasoning 
a semblance of poetry, the argument must be translated into 
imagery, the general principle must be “ immersed in circum- 
stances,” or some analogy must be found in simplesensible objects. 
An ordinary poet may be content with a simple metaphor to 
drive his meaning home. But with Browning the metaphor is 
pregnant with reasoning which expands it into an allegory. Then 
as an allegory is apt to be unmanageable, especially when over- 
loaded with detail, the logic is in danger of being shunted into 
irrelevant lines, and we have to hark back and try to get fairly 
upon the rails again. Fifine is a series of such performances 
which may, by ingenious treatment, be converted into some- 
thing like continuous argument; but which, I confess, appears 
to me to be an incoherent collection of suggestions for argument : 
a team of allegories or long-drawn metaphors so refractory and 
digressive that it is beyond the skill of any charioteer to direct 
them to the definite goal. The starting-point is the existence of 
a class of Bohemians who care nothing for respectability or the 
moral laws recognised by the respectable, and yet seem to get on 
very well without it. What is the compensation for them ? how 
account for the topsy-turvy order in which lawlessness becomes 
law and vice virtue and disease health ? Several comparisons 
suggest principles which might serve as bases for attacking the 
problem. There is the case of the swimmer, or “‘ amphibian,” 
given in the prologue, and afterwards worked out at great length 
in the poem. The swimmer is too corporeal for the upper ai,r 
and yet has aspirations for something higher than the earth. 
He so far represents the necessary- compromise for the human 
being, made of matter and spirit, who tries to “‘ reach the true” 
by “practice with the false.” The amphibian, in fact, reminds 
us of the description of the hippopotamus given by the proverbial 
showman: ‘He can’t live on the land and dies in the water ; 
but, however, he does pretty well in a cage.” Then there is 
the vision of fair women, from Fifine at one end of the scale 
through Helen and Cleopatra and a nameless saint up to the 
perfect Elvire, which tends to suggest that there is some good 
at each stage, even in Fifine, who has nothing beyond mere 
sensual attractions and an absence of hypocrisy. Elvire herself 
naturally argues that when you have got the highest you 
should not revert to the lowest. That question, says Don Juan, 
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shows how terribly incapable women are of “ mental analysis,” 
and leads to another elaborate illustration. Don Juan tells at 
full length how he once bought a splendid Raphael, and still 
considers it to be a priceless possession, though he can amuse 
himself at odd moments by turning over Doré’s last picture-book. 
That means, then, as his wife retorts, that after all he likes the 
lowest form of esthetic stimulus. He replies by another series 
of illustrations, showing in the first place how by scrawling lines 
on the sand with a broken tobacco-pipe he can suggest various 
types of beauty. That shows, it seems, how “soul” can make 
use of “sense.” After all, Elvire unkindly suggests, this is 
mere make-belief ; it is trying to deceive her or himself or God ; 
it is the pleasures of the scnses not of the soul that really attract 
him; the charm fer him aiter all is that of the women of the 
Fifine typc. Poor Don Juan has to take a very wide excursion 
in order to get round that difficulty, and to draw illustrations 
from the sea and the jelly-fish and the porpoises which happen 
to turn up opportunely, and to suggest dolphins and Arion, and 
gradually works round to show how much more satisfactory 
women are than men as associates; they give everything, and 
take nothing. Why then, inquires Elvire, are you not content 
with the best women? He replies by another roundabout 
illustration from a boat which they have lately seen. It is 
pleasant, it seems, to have the excitement of an occasional voyage 
in the “ rakish craft ”’ Fifine, and leave Elvire for a time to refit 
in port. Tifine, it seems, may even take him to Athens for a trip, 
though he will come back to the superior ship. The answer still 
seems to leave a gap in the logic, and Don Juan falls back upon 
further illustrations of his general principle. He explains that he 
has been playing Schumann’s “ Carnival,’ which suggests the 
strange vision of the Carnival at Venice. The figures in St. Mark’s 
Place, when seen from a height, appear to be monstrous. When 
he descends to their level, he perceives—“ quite contrary to what 
one would expect ”—that the absurdities diminish. He infers 
that in the great carnival of human life, there is in reality “ just 
enough and not too much of hate, love, greed and lust.” We 
come, that is, once more to the optimist conclusion that every- 
thing is somehow for the best, if you can get once to the right 
point of view. Then, too, it appears that human nature remains 
the same under all changes, and what we take to be new forms 
of thought are mostly new ways of expressing the old truth. This 
finally is driven home by, his last illustration. The pair are passing 
an old Druid monument. The learned can tell us nothing about 
it, but we inquire of a peasant, and characteristically have to be 
told how he is carrying a basket of mushrooms’ for sale at the 
great house. Ultimately, however, he manages ‘to ‘explain how 
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the curé declared it to represent a pagan superstition, but that 
it really contained something permanent. It was, it seems, a 
symbol, erroneous in a sense, but yet leaving a deposit of the 
truth—and gives the “principle of things”? upon which the 
ancient and modern creeds only perform superficial variations. 

Browning is really trying to solve the problem, how to write 
something which shall be at once a poem and a discursive argu- 
ment. . The old grammarian was an impressive symbol of an idea 
—and of an idea which suggests a theory of life. The more con- 
crete and individualised, the more impressive he becomes. Even 
his eccentricity gives a sting to the thought which he embodies. 
As Browning says of “ grand rough old Martin Luther’s ” fable, 
it is “the better the uncouther, do roses sting like thorns ?” 
So far the method is perfectly legitimate. But as a logician he 
wants in other cases to expand the argument, to show its rami- 
fications and relation to other theories. ‘“‘ Fifine”’ is an attempt 
to do this, and still to be poetical. To be poetical, Browning 
holds that he must, as always, be thoroughly concrete ; that is, 
reason by such illustrations and analogies as can be got out of 
the visible tangible world. But then, the embodiment is no 
longer subordinate to the central thought. Instead of making 
Don Juan a vivid symbol of the idea, all manner of incidental 
circumstances are added to persuade the imagery to follow the 
argument. Not only so, but Browning thinks it necessary to 
complete the story by explaining how the illustrations come to 
be suggested—to introduce the mushroom gatherer and the shoal 
of porpoises which have nothing whatever to do with the argu- 
ment. It is no wonder that the attempt to combine two such 
inconsistent aims should produce unsatisfactory results; that 
the reasoning should become intricate and perplexed, and wander 
off into speculations which are quite irrelevant to Don Juan’s 
main purpose ; and that, on the other side, the imaginative effect 
should be hopelessly bewildered and enfeebled by the teasing 
interference of the logic. Yet one feels that Browning is after 
all the same throughout, and must have appeared to himself to 
be applying the same method. The odd thing is that he does not 
seem to have understood why when he accepts certain conditions 
they generate poetry of extraordinary power, and, when he fails 
to accept them, lead to those singular ‘‘ amphibious ”’ productions 
which, using his own illustration, belong neither to the upper 
air nor to the solid earth. Our comfort must be that, though 
Browning wasted too much energy upon the impracticable he 
succeeded—even by a kind of accident—in achieving so many 
superlative triumphs that we need not bother ourselves, if we 
want poetry, by puzzling over the failures. 
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I TAKE, by way of illustration, a corner of England—the 
southern portion of the county of Essex—a natural arable 
country; not, may be, an ideal stretch of wheat and barley 
lands, capable of almost resisting even the ravages of the Free 
Trade pest, such as are certain parts of East Anglia farther 
north ; not a cloud-washed mountain country, such as some 
northern and western counties can show, which proclaims itself 
pasturage, an inevitable stranger to the plough. These acres 
are just good wheatlands, at least well up to the high average 
of England. To no better part of the Island, therefore, 
could we go for illustrative knowledge of how native agri- 
culture has fared. 

A map of this district was prepared for the last Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture by Mr. Hunter Pringle, one of the 
inspectors employed by the Committee to investigate upon 
the spot the actual conditions of rural industry. The land 
delineated upon that map, deducting the space occupied 
by the title and the corner which shows the sea, but including 
the river areas, amounts to 222,720 acres. It is covered with 
black spots, and these show the fields of good corn land which 
between 1880 and 1891 passed out of arable cultivation into 
coarse, weedy pasture ; they comprise 28,222 acres. That is 
to say, in about two years 12.67 per cent. of this district— 
a much larger percentage, of course, of the actually cultivated 
land—was abandoned, and became practically derelict ; and 
this, though the population of the country in general, and of 
Essex in particular, was growing, and though transport 
facilities increased. 

These figures tell a portentous tale without further explana- 
tion, but it will be well to fill in the picture with one or 
two sample quotations from Mr. Pringle’s report accompanying 
the map. 


One of the old tenants stated as follows: “I have lost over £5000 on this 
farm of 400 acres. I have been here for forty-one years, but have given notice 
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to quit in 1894. . . . Three neighbouring farmers on this estate have been 
sold up by creditors. The country is full of similar cases, all because of agri- 
cultural depression and low prices. The landlords have done all they could, 
and they must have suffered too.* On corn land two separate lots of farmers 
have been ruined since 1875, and the third lot can’t stand long. When capital 
is lost of course the end is near.” 

In Dengie Hundred this was said: “ Ever since 1879 things have gone down. 
In this parish more than half the land has gone out of cultivation. I am the 
only old tenant left. On many farms tenants two or three deep have come and 
gone within the last ten years, the greater part either completely ruined or 
nearly so” (p. 47). 

A common bargain in Essex has been, and is, “I'll let you have such and 
such a farm for Is. per acre, you to pay tithes and taxes, for three or four years, 
and then we can make another arrangement.” . . . I have heard of many 
good farmers who tried the experiment, but gave up, after losing heavily on the 
bare cost of cultivation (p. 48). 


The following section should be noted by the complacent 
ones who say that the abandonment of arable cultivation 
is no great matter, and merely implies a transfer from bread to 
meat production. 


Another sign of the times consists in the absence of cattle during winter. On 
farms where fifteen years ago from forty to fifty bullocks were yarded and cake- 
fed, a dozen poor Irish “ stirks ” are expected to make down the straw. 

A large cake and corn merchant, with long experience among Essex farmers, 
told me that his firm were now compelled to exercise great caution before 
allowing accounts to be run by farmers. He said they had lost so much by 
bad debts that they would rather sell no cake than do so on trust, and this, he 
added, among men who ten years ago were good customers and thoroughly 
reliable. 

Doubtless much of the present absence of stock proceeds from inability to 
purchase on credit. 


And this also should be noted in the same connection. 


It is perfectly apparent that wherever arable farming has given place to 
temporary and permanent pastures a great reduction in the number of hands 
employed hasensued. Where formerly three labourers earned a livelihood not 
more than one will now be found (p. 63). 


And here is a final quotation—a little fact that may con- 
veniently be pocketed in the memory. “ An island comprising 
600 acres (half saltings) was purchased about 1875 for £8000. 
In 1885 it was sold for £420” (p. 41). 

But the reader may want to know what has happened since 
1891. Taking the country at large, the arable area has 
decreased still further, but in the part of Essex covered by the 
map there has in the interim been a small return to arable and 
alternative croppings ; and here I cannot do better than quote 


* Radicals please note. 
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from a letter to myself from Mr, Edward Strutt, who, as 
Lord Rayleigh’s agent, is especially well qualified to speak upon 
the matter. In explanation of the slight recovery since the 
date of Mr. Pringle’s map, he writes: “This has come about 
in a chief measure by the very dry seasons which we have 
enjoyed during the last seven or eight years, which has very 
much encouraged the cultivation of corn, and has at the same 
time shown the extraordinarily small value of the land as 
grass.” Here, again, is emphasised the point about the transfer 
of arable land to pasturage ; grass in place of grain means not 
alone lost capital, and deteriorated land and lessened employ- 
ment of labour, but often necessarily unremunerative and 
uneconomical farming besides. But let us proceed with 
Mr. Strutt’s explanation : 


I believe that the discovery of lucerne as a plant suitable for growth in Essex 
has caused a considerable percentage of the land which had tumbled down to 
grass to be ploughed up, fallowed, sown with corn, and laid down to lucerne, 
which produces good crops for five or six years, and sometimes longer, and 
also withstands droughty seasons. 


In the above is a point for the consideration of those who 
allege that the English farmer has his own unprogressive 
ways to thank for the plight into which his industry 
has drifted. Essex agriculturists ave snatched at im- 
proved and changed farming methods in order to better 
their industry, and so have confirmed their claim for national 
assistance. For in this matter self-help is not enough. In 
spite of the efforts put forth, Essex farming, in Mr. Strutt’s 
words, “is still in a very unsatisfactory condition.” The 
circumstances under which some slight check to the decay 
has been rendered possible show this clearly enough. The 
very dry seasons of which Mr, Strutt speaks are a temporary 
chance, and, besides, continued cultivation has only been 
achieved at the cost of exiguous rents, profits, and wages. 


The rents of this description of land (I again quote from Mr. Strutt’s letter) 
are extremely low, and leave almost a nominal sum for the landlord, after 
payment of tithe, land tax and the up-keep of the buildings. . . . There 
is no doubt that the deterioration of property during the last fifteen years has 
been very large; farm buildings and cottages fallen into disuse, hedges grown wild, 
ditches filled up, and drainage generally very much deteriorated. This latter 
waste, however, has not had so much effect during the last few years owing to 
the extraordinarily dry winters, but will no doubt be very much felt again when 
we return to more normal seasons. 


There is another reason for the slightly less black appearance 
which the map would wear if it were redrawn to-day. Land 
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speculators have bought up some of the derelict farms at 
almost nominal prices, and have sold the land in plots for 
building. But this business, even where it has been attended 
with success, accounts, of course, for a small area, and in 
respect to that area, though it may turn the landlord’s loss 
into gain, it leaves the question of agricultural decadence 
about where it was. In that respect it is analogous to the 
harvest of the lodgers with which East Anglian and other 
farmers manage to compensate in a trifling measure for the 
loss of profit upon their proper harvest: it does not augment 
the national food supply. 

As to the general result of agricultural retrogression in 
Essex, the situation may be summed up in the words of 
Mr. Strutt (who is regarded by his fellow-experts in Essex as 
enjoying a particularly sanguine temperament in the matter of 
agricultural prospects) : 

There is no doubt that, taking the whole of the agricultural district of Essex, 
the landlord is now getting practically nothing for the value of the land, apart 
from the interest on the buildings, drainage, &c., and this is, of course, a great 
obstacle to an improving landlord, who finds he can never depend upon 
improvements bringing in a permanent return upon the capital employed. 


It is the fashion of Radicals to gird at landlords, but there 
is no economic sense in driving out of a business the men 
who, by providing most of the capital, are essential to the exist- 
ence of that business. And I may quote from Mr. Strutt a 
word about the labour side of the question, for which demo- 
cratic sympathies are more easily enlisted. “Where the land 
has been allowed to go out of cultivation entirely, and the 
cottage to fall down it has been very difficult to replace the 
labour again.” There you get an explanation of much of the 
agricultural labour difficulty. It is not altogether that village 
labourers prefer town life ; it is, in considerable measure, that 
agricultural depression deprives them of village homes, and 
forces them into the cities. 

Now from this corner of rural England let us turn to the 
country at large. The wider survey will show that I have not 
made an illegitimate use of an unfortunate part of the country 
in order to force conclusions applicable to the whole. 

English agriculture never recovered from the blow which 
was dealt it in 1846. True, there were good times for farmers 
in the late ’sixties and middle ’seventies, but the decline in 
arable cultivation had begun before then, notwithstanding the 
rapid growth which occurred in the consuming power of the 
population during the middle years of the nineteenth century— 
a growth which should have been responded to by enlarged 
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production, seeing that the grain-growing capacity of the 
country had never been fully utilised. We lack accurate 
statistics of production in the early years of the last century ; 
but there lies before me a little book published in 1801, 
entitled A Statistical Account of the Population, Cultivation, 
Produce, and Consumption of England and Wales, compiled from 
the Accounts laid before the House of Commons, and the Reports 
of the Board of Agriculture, and the writer, with the aid of 
these reports, supplemented by private information, estimated 
that at that time (to quote from one only of his calculations) 
the acreage under wheat in England and Wales alone amounted 
to 2,000,000 acres—some 300,000 acres more than were cul- 
tivated a century later. In the middle ’fifties statistics show 
that the land under wheat in the United Kingdom was about 
4,200,000 acres, yet in the first quinquennium of the ’seventies, 
which marked the latest of the good times for home agri- 
culture, the average wheat sowings had already declined to 
3,700,000 acres, 

Let us take this last-named period as the starting-point for a 
tabular comparison : 


WHEAT ACREAGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Average. Acres, 
1871-5. ‘ . ‘ . ‘ R » 3,707,140 
1876-80 . ; ‘ ; ‘ . . . 3,190,086 
1881-5 ‘ . : ; : ; . 2,829,584 
1886-90 . J , F ‘ d . 2,488,357 
1891-5 yj ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . - 2,015,647 
1896-1900 ‘ : P ‘ ‘ ; - 1,957,573 
Year. 

IQgOI F ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : , - 1,746,155 


But let us extend the comparison to all sorts of corn crops : 


CORN Crops ACREAGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Average. Acres. 
1871-5. : : : é ‘ ; - 11,543,777 
1876-80 . ‘ . : ‘ . ‘ - 10,931,553 
1881-5. : : ‘ ‘ : ; . 10,345,860 
1886-90 . ‘ , : R : . + 9,722,297 
1891-5. 2 ‘ ; ‘ : . + 9,234,921 
1896-1900. , ‘ ; . ; . 8,816,109 
Year. 

1901 ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ ; - 8,476,876 


So it has been with green crops. The average sowing of 
these crops, which comprise potatoes, turnips and swedes, 
mangolds, cabbage, vetches, etc., from 1871-5 was 5,073,843 
acres; from 1896-1900 it was 4,318,733 acres; in 1gor it 


Was 4,231,026 acres. So with flax. From 1871-5 the 
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average planting was over 136,055 acres; from 1896-1900 
over only 47,974 acres, though a slight recent recovery is seen 
in the 1go1 planting of 56,082 acres. Even hops have de- 
clined from 64,044 acres from 1871-5 to 51,600 acres in 
1896-1900, and to 51,127 acres in Igor. 

But the increased stock raising? Well, here are the figures 
for that too. The average head of cattle held in the United 
Kingdom has increased between 1871-5 and 1896-1900 from 
9,932,443 to 11,178,976, and to 11,477,824 in 1901. On the 
other hand, there has been no increase at all, but a decrease, in 
the head of sheep. The average number was 33,192,418 in 
1871-5; and 31,051,718 in 1896-1900; in rgor it declined 
still further to 30,829,889. A like story has to be told of pigs. 
Their number amounted on the average to 3,782,134 in 
1871-5; and to 3,633,716 in 1896-1900; in Igor only 
3,411,129 were kept. Those gentlemen who can see in this 
comparatively small increase of cattle, coupled with the 
decrease in sheep and pigs, adequate compensation for the 
all-round decline in arable cultivation are indeed worthy com- 
panions for Doctor Pangloss. 

The full significance of the above statistics will be better 
enforced in the mind if we recollect that during the period of 
comparison the population of the country increased from 
314 millions to 41} millions. Nor is it that the population 
has taken the advice of some of its doctors, who tell us that we 
eat too much. For in 1875 we imported 51,876,517 cwt. of 
wheat, and 69,708,530 cwt.in 1901; in 1875 we imported 
6,136,083 cwt. of wheat meal and flour, and 22,576,430 cwt. in 
1901; in 1875 we imported 11,049,476 cwt. of barley, and 
21,873,430 cwt. in 1901; in 1875 we imported 3,437,446 
cwt. of meat, bacon and hams, and 18,734,431 cwt. in IgoI. 

Mr. Robert Turnbull, a land agent of great experience, who 
prepared statistics on the subject for the London Farmers’ 
Club, and afterwards put in those statistics as evidence before 
the last Royal Commission on the Depression in Agriculture, 
made estimates as to the loss of capital suffered by landlords 
and farmers. Thence it appears that between 1874 and 
1892-3 the value of agricultural land decreased from 1874 
millions to 1160 millions ; that is to say, in eighteen years it fell 
off by 38 per cent. And that is a moderate estimate, for it was 
based upon the assumption that agricultural land was worth 
twenty-eight years’ purchase in 1874~5 and twenty-five years’ 
purchase in 1892-3; whereas it is asserted by many of those 
who follow the course of land prices that in the former period 
agricultural land was selling at thirty years’ purchase, and 
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doubt has been expressed as to whether twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase was not too heavy a figure to take as the sale price of 
agricultural land in the ’nineties. If these considerations are 
borne in mind, together with the dereliction of land since 1893, 
the total loss of agricultural landlords’ capital in the last 
quarter of a century may be approximately put at the round 
figure of 1000 millions sterling. As to the loss in farmers’ 
capital, the decline, according to Mr. Turnbull’s estimates, was, 
comparing June 1874 with June 1892, from £440,550,000 
to £330,575,000—a loss of 110 millions, equal to 25 per cent. 
And this loss also has been progressive since 1892. 

Such is the position; and it discloses a deplorable state of 
affairs. Regarded in itself that is obvious. It can only be 
justified in the economic scheme of things if it can be proved 
that the country receives compensating advantages from the 
loss of the agricultural industries and capital. Are there such 
compensating advantages? I have heard the decline of agri- 
culture treated as even a good thing. A gentleman, well known 
uponthe London County Council and a leader of Fabian Socialism, 
once assured me that the abandonment of the country-side was 
by no means to be regretted, that the life of the future, and the 
proper life, would be exclusively town life; that some one 
would run down into the country occasionally on a fast motor 
car,and turn the handle of a machine or something of the sort, 
which would produce what few crops were needed. Again, the 
secretary of the Cobden Club, in a discussion with me in the 
columns of Commercial Intelligence on the question of Protection 
versus Free Trade, gave utterance to the following sentiments : 
“If we attempted to grow food enough to feed our 40,000,000 
people, every public and private park, every scrap of pleasure 
ground, would have to be ruthlessly ploughed up, and even the 
barren moors would be brought under tillage. The whole of 
England would be one great ploughed field, and the wretched 
inhabitants, after long days of weary and profitless toil, would 
be packed to rest at night in giant barracks, lest one square 
yard of the precious ground should be wasted.” * 

Of course these gentlemen, when they talk in this strain, 
are the mere farceurs of economics, and their views need 
not detain us; but, short of this irresponsible and fanatical 
hatred of the agricultural life, there are reasons urged and felt 
by many which reconcile them even to the waste and decadence 
of the country’s primary industry, and it may be well to glance 
at those reasons. They resolve themselves into two allied 
allegations—namely, that the ruin of agriculture is the inevi- 


* Commercial Intelligence, April 20, 1901. 
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table and not too dear price which has to be paid for cheap 
food and for manufacturing greatness. 

Dr. Johnson once wrote: ‘It is to no purpose to tell me 
that eggs are a penny a dozen in the Highlands ; that is not 
because eggs are many, but because pence are few.” A loaf at 
ninepence may be as cheap as a loaf at sixpence, if the causes 
which lead to a ninepenny loaf double the money in the pockets 
of the purchasers of the loaf. It is futile and misleading to talk 
of the cost of commodities without at the same time considering 
in relation to it the incomes out of which payment of the com- 
modities is made. One used to hear, for example, a good deal, 
and one still hears something about the higher cost of living in 
the United States: it has been a favourite object-lesson argu- 
ment against Protection. But when the Royal Commission on 
the Depression in Trade examined this point some years ago, 
it was proved in evidence before it that the cost of living in the 
United States was ro per cent. more than the cost of living in this 
country, but that wages were 80 percent.more. The American 
was really better off, had a wider command of commodities, than 
the Englishman, notwithstanding that the price of some of those 
commodities was higher. The American might have had the 
price of those commodities lowered by relying exclusively upon 
cheap imports and abandoning the conservation of home 
industry, but his wages would not then have been 80 per cent. 
higher than the Englishman’s, and he would have found it 
difficult to get employment at any wages. The pursuit of a 
“bargain” may do very well for ladies out shopping : it com- 
bines both business and sport ; the individual naturally tries to 
effect his purchases at the lowest possible rates ; but even the 
individual thinks more about earning as much money as 
possible than of paying as little as possible for his purchases. 
Production must precedeconsumption; the interestsof production 
come before the interests of consumption, and, in a national view, 
the State must attend first and foremost to the encouragement 
of production within its borders. It may rightly, by careful- 
ness in taxation, etc., do what it can to cheapen the cost of 
commodities, but only so far as is consistent with the greater 
and primary need of encouraging to the utmost the development 
of production. Ina word, there is a true cheapness and a 
false. False cheapness is low money-price, regardless of any 
other considerations ; true cheapness lies in the development 
and safeguarding of a people’s purchasing power, which may 
or may not be synonymous with the lowest possible price ; and 
that true cheapness is secured, not by keeping a single eye upon 
the citizen as huckster, but upon paying chief regard to the 
citizen as wealth-producer. 
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The above considerations, I submit, dispose of the notion 
that cheap, in the sense of low-priced, is necessarily a blessed 
word. But it cannot be denied that when the adjective is 
allied to the substantive food it possesses a magical influence. 
Yet, if one will relieve one’s mind from unthinking sentiment, 
the case for cheap food will show to be in the same position 
as the case for cheap anything else. If, in order to get the 
loaf a halfpenny a quartern cheaper, you ruin the country’s 
greatest industry, deplete the villages, reduce (as you do reduce 
by every acre which goes out of cultivation) the amount of 
employment in the country, and send the villagers to compete 
with their urban brethren, you necessarily diminish the sum 
total of wages earned in the country, and you tend to diminish 
the amount of wages which any individual workman earns. Do 
you help the working man to feed himself and his family by 
such means—reducing the loaf from 6d. to 54d., and taking 
the 54d. out of the workman’s pocket ? 

But our manufacturing greatness, so runs the other argu- 
ment I have mentioned, depends upon cheap food, because 
cheap food means low wages, and lower wages mean lower 
cost of production of manufactures, and so enhanced power 
of competition with rival manufacturers. That argument, it 
may be premised, had more force in days when working men 
lived closer to the margin of existence. Nowadays food bears 
a smaller proportion to the workman’s total expenses, and the 
workman of to-day, and still more perhaps the workman of the 
future, does not, and will not, suffer the principle that if his 
wages suffice to provide the barest necessities of life, his wages 
are high enough. 

There is another direction in which the force of this 
argument has diminished. Not only does food-cost bear a 
smaller relation to a workman’s wages, but labour-cost bears 
an ever smaller relation to the cost of production. As much 
cotton can be woven now in an hour as used to take a hand- 
weaver a whole week. American manufacturers can afford to 
pay much higher wages to American workmen than are paid to 
English workmen, and still keep their cost of production below the 
cost of production of English manufactures, because the develop- 
ment of mechanical invention, in the application of which the 
Americans excel, renders it unnecessary to employ so many work- 
men for the same amount of output. Any moderate rise, there- 
fore, in the cost of food, though answered by a corresponding 
rise in wages, will have a small and diminishing effect upon the 
cost of production of manufactures, and consequently upon the 
English manufacturer’s ability to compete with his foreign rivals. 
Were food to become dearer there would be little need to 
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commiserate the working man, for the reason that the working 
man, even the unskilled labourer, has to-day power enough to 
command a living wage; he would get his wages increased 
proportionately to any increase in the prices of food. The 
poverty which exists to-day, certainly the indigence of to-day, 
is not the result of low wages, but of slack employment, 
That is where the shoe pinches the working man, and the 
diminution of employment involved in the destruction of a 
great industry is a poor way of remedying the cause of the 
working man’s poverty. 

Nor would the working man’s master be entitled to more 
commiseration. As I have indicated, increased labour cost 
would but slightly affect the cost of production or the power 
of competition ; and that slight disadvantage would be more 
than compensated by the revival of the countryside, and the 
consequent enlarged home market. The home market is 
always the best market for a manufacturer, and to-day the 
export market is shrinking, and is bound to shrink still further, 
as the energy and cheap productive power of foreign rivals 
becomes felt increasingly in neutral markets, and as the develop- 
ment of industrialism in foreign countries makes them more 
independent of English manufactures. The English manu- 
facturer will be forced to rely more and more upon his home 
market, and anything, therefore, which would develop that 
home market is to his advantage as well as to the advantage of 
the home agriculturist. Even in the export market the English 
manufacturer would be better off when the goods he shipped 
thither represented more truly a surplus production than is the 
case to-day. Why have the United States and Germany 
become so formidable in export markets ? Because they have 
secured to them a larger home market upon which they repay 
their first charges of production, and secure their first profit, 
and are thus enabled to sell cheaply in foreign countries any 
disposable surplus production, which costs only the price of 
the raw material and the labour involved. Our manufacturing 
greatness never was built upon cheap food. It was built 
chiefly upon cheap coal, and upon a vast aggregation of capital 
and enterprise, operating at a time when other nations had 
neither, and at a time when the markets of the world were 
expanding largely ; it was built also upon the previously exist- 
ing policy of Protection. In so far as cheap food was ever a 
factor it has become, as I have said, a smaller factor to-day. 
And to any extent that our manufacturing greatness may 
have been built upon the cheap food brought about by a ruined 
agriculture, it was built upon an evil foundation. 
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In the preceding pages of argument I have accepted the 
assumption that a revivified agriculture—secured, of course, by 
Protection, the only means worth serious consideration—would 
involve, as the Free Traders contend, and as many persons 
imagine, substantially dearer food. But the assumption is not 
necessary. Why, surely, the Free Trader may exclaim, cheap 
bread is the result of Free Trade ; has not the price of bread 
gone down under the operation of Free Trade ? 

Let us examine the course of prices. Here is a comparison, 
extracted from the Board of Agriculture’s Returns for 1901, 
which shows the difference in the price of wheat in Free Trade 
England and Protectionist France over a series of years : 


Price per quarter. 


Period. England. France. 
& & & & 
1872-6 52 7 52 II 
1877-81 . 47 4 51 
1882-6 a7 3 41 
1887-91 . 32 7 43 9 
1892-6 . 25 9 35 11 
1897-1901 28 8 38 4 


The difference in the price of wheat in Engiand and France 
in the last two periods is equivalent to a farthing in the 
two-pound loaf; and that is not an excessive price to pay 
for the magnificent cultivation which France enjoys, and in 
which her wealth and stability consist. 

As to the cost of bread, it must be remembered that other 
factors—bakers’ wages and trade rings, cost of coal, rent, &¢.— 
enter into the price of a loaf, and comparisons as to the cost of 
bread in different countries are not worth much if they regard 
wheat prices exclusively. It will be interesting, however, to 
see what are the differences in the wheat cost of the loaf here 
and abroad ; and for the purpose I will quote from Sir Guilford 
Molesworth’s recent brochure, Our Empire under Protection and 
Free Trade. 


faking Bodio’s prices of wheat in the principal Continental markets for an 
average of sixteen years, the cost of wheat in a quartern loaf, compared with the 
London cost, is as follows: In Paris and Brussels three quarters of a farthing 
more, in Amsterdam one quarter of a farthing less, in Rome half a farthing less, 
in Berlin two farthings less, in Buda-Pesth two and three quarter farthings less, 
and in Vienna five farthings less (pp. 82-3). 


The following further quotation from this writer will throw 
light upon the effect of increasing import duties : 


On Jan. 1, 1888, the duty on wheat in Italy was raised from a little more 
than 1 franc per quintal to nearly two and a half francs, and on Feb. 10, 1888, 
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to four francs, or about 7s. 6d. per quarter. The reports of her Majesty’s 
Consuls showed that the price of bread in Rome under this large increase of 
duty rose four centimes per kilogramme (about two thirds of a farthing per lb.), 
and in Leghorn it rose three centimes. In Savona, Spezia, Genoa, and Castell 
Mare the price of bread remained unchanged ; in Bari it fell two centimes ; in 
Barletta Foggia it fell four centimes, and in Salerno it felleight centimes. Prac- 
tically it may be said that the price of bread remained almost unchanged by 
the large increase of tariff, which had been nearly quadrupled (pp. 94-5). 


This quotation is not of course made for the purpose of con- 
tending that the immediate tendency of higher import duties is 
not towards higher prices, but to show that other factors come 
into play, and modify and sometimes even nullify the increased 
duty. As in our little duty in the last Budget, the amount may 
be shared between the foreign producer, the miller and the 
baker, leaving the consumer of bread untouched. 

When the fall in the price of wheat is attributed to Free 
Trade, it should be borne in mind that other commodities— 
coffee, tea, cocoa, cement, cotton, wool, to name only half a 
dozen articles taken at random from Sauerbeck’s representative 
commodities—have also fallen in price, and some of them 
heavily. It does not do therefore to assume that the whole or 
anything like the whole of the fall in the price of wheat is 
caused by Free Trade, especially since the price of wheat has 
fallen in protected countries as well as in England. 

But what then, it may be asked, would be the advantage to 
home agriculture of imposing duties? This would be the 
advantage: without unduly raising the price, import duties 
would help to keep out foreign wheat. Wheat could be grown 
at home instead of abroad, and we should have the security of 
a food supply within the country, and the numerous advantages, 
material and other, which would result from a_ populated 
country-side. What is wanted is to give just the stimulus to 
native production which would bring into cultivation the 
millions of acres in this country which are capable of growing 
wheat, but which are not at present cultivated. The best way 
of doing this is by a reversion to the sliding-scale system. I 
don’t presume to say what should be the starting-point of the 
sliding scale. Wheat at 40s. a quarter used to be regarded by 
farmers as the necessary price in order to yield a fair profit. 
But with the general cheapening of commodities which has 
taken place in recent years, it might be that 35s. would be 
enough, and, accepting that figure, the sliding scale would work 
thus : When the price of wheat is 35s. let there be no import 
duty except the 1s. registration fee, and that might be remitted 
in the case of Colonial wheat ; when the price falls below 35s. 
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let there be a countervailing import duty ; when, on the con- 
trary, it rises above 36s, let even the registration fee be removed, 
Of course, in years to come it might be necessary to revise the 
thirty-five shilling basis, if and when the general purchasing 
power of money altered; but under present conditions the 
figure named would, I think, be found a fair and moderate 
basis. Thirty-five shilling wheat would not be oppressive to the 
consumer; it represents the average price of the decade 
1882-91, years in which the country was assumed by every one 
to be enjoying the advantages of a cheap loaf; while the abro- 
gation of the duties when the price exceeded 36s. would ensure 
consumers against high prices in times of deficient harvest in 
England. Wheat lands are now spread so widely all over the 
world that a general failure of the harvest in any one year is 
remotely improbable, and it nearly always happens that a 
deficient harvest in one country is counterbalanced by an 
abundant harvest in another country, so permitting the deficiency 
in one country to be supplied out of the surplus of the other ; 
and this supply is so facilitated by modern shipping develop- 
ments that the question of distance hardly enters into practical 
consideration. A failure of the harvest in England might 
not result in any increase in the price of wheat in England, 
though there would be no justification for grumbling if it did ; 
for the interests of the whole country are so intimately bound 
up with those of agriculture that agriculturists might fairly 
contend that the burden of their bad years should be shared by 
their compatriots. It would even, in a measure, pay the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests so to share them, since 
agricultural depression involves lessened purchasing power by 
the agricultural classes. But however all this may work out in 
practice, we may see Clearly that the outcome of a sliding-scale 
system for wheat (it would also include other grains) would, 
while renovating the countryside, be in no sense oppressive to 
the urban population and the consumers of the country 
generally, but would, on the contrary, be of indirect but real 
Ddenefit to them also. 

1 would like, in conclusion, to strike a note of warning. We 
are hearing a great deal just now about preferential trade with 
the Colonies, and every student of the Empire’s economic 
problems and well-wisher of the Empire’s development (in- 
cluding the mother-country’s own industrial development) must 
rejoice at the strides which this question has recently made ; 
but in the extreme form in which the question is sometimes 
put forward there lies a grave peril. That extreme formula 
runs : The Colonies to supply us with food, and the Mother 
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Country to supply them with manufactures. And these 
advocates look no further than the transfer of our present 
foreign food supply to Colonial hands. To carry out such a 
programme to the full would be to plunge the agriculture of 
this country into an even worse plight than it is in at the 
present time, for English agriculturists can now claim patriotic 
sympathy, which would be lacking when the ruin of English 
agriculture was regarded as the inevitable price of Imperial 
unity. 

We must in the first instance restore our own countryside, 
and produce, as we might easily produce, three quarters, or at 
least two thirds, of our own food supply, instead of the small 
and ever smaller fraction which we are producing now. Then, 
for the balance, let us go to the Colonies ; and the operation 
of the remitted duty, as suggested above, would, in conjunction 
possibly with the re-establishment of the Navigation Laws, give 
the Colonies a sufficient advantage in our markets to enable 
them to compete successfully with the foreigner. They would 
then have a much larger share of the English food market 
than they enjoy at the present time, and they would not expect 
us to go farther. They know the desirability of encouraging 
local industries, whether agricultural or manufacturing ; they 
practise that principle, and they have declared their intention 
of only modifying, not abandoning, it on behalf of Imperial 
claims. They will extend the same right to us which they 
claim for themselves, and will not ask us to ruin our own agri- 
culture for the sake of increasing theirs, any more than they 
will allow us to ruin their manufactures for the sake of increasing 
our exports. They cannot desire the ruin of English agricul- 
ture. It is to their interest that the Mother Country, the 
gathering point of the Empire’s power, should herself be strong, 
that she should be indeed a mother and not a feeble old 
creature unable to feed herself, so exposing the whole Empire 
to the gravest dangers. It is of paramount importance that 
these considerations should receive attention now, that so our 
Imperialism may not get upon a wrong line, and prove a curse 
rather than a blessing. The queen of England’s industries was 
sacrificed once to the short-sighted greed of manufacturers; we 
must take care that it is not sacrificed again through a 
thoughtless misinterpretation of Imperialism. 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 


THE FORMATION OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 


On the 13th of July, 1870, Count Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador accredited to the Court of Berlin, received at Ems 
the official news that Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern had 
renounced his candidature for the Crown of Spain, and also the 
assurance of King William of Prussia that his Majesty approved 
of the action of the Prince. It seemed that the differences 
which had arisen between France and Prussia with reference 
to this candidature had been got over and that France 
had gained a not inconsiderable diplomatic triumph. This 
was the view generally held in Paris on the morning of the 
14th not perhaps by the general public but by men of light 
and leading. No less a personage than M. Guizot declared 
that in his long life he remembered no such diplomatic 
success as that achieved by the French representative at Ems. 
The French Prime Minister, M. Ollivier, seems to have been 
of opinion in the forenoon that peace would be preserved. 
As the day wore on the aspect of affairs altered. Freiherr von 
Werthern, the Prussian Ambassador, called at the French Foreign 
Office to inform the Duc de Gramont that he had received 
orders from Bismarck to go on leave. Bismarck could not 
actually recall an Ambassador without the consent of his 
Sovereign, and this could not be immediately obtained 
because the King was not in Berlin. A peremptory order 
however to Werthern to leave his post under the critical 
circumstances of the hour was very much like a rupture of 
diplomatic relations. Shortly after this announcement news 
came of the publication the evening before in large letters 
in an extra edition of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of 
an account of what took place at Ems which we all know now 
was written by Bismarck himself, and composed with delibera- 
tion or the purpose of exciting angry passions both in Germany 
and France by suggesting that King William had been subjected 
to a disrespectful interrogatory by the French Ambassador, and 
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that the representative of France had been treated with marked 
discourtesy by the King of Prussia. Later on in the day the 
French Government were informed that Prussian diplomatic 
representatives in various countries were giving accounts of the 
negotiations at Ems to foreign Governments, all highly 
coloured and in the spirit of Bismarck’s communication to the 
Berlin newspaper. The French Minister at Berne was the first 
to send this information to Paris. He happened as he was 
going to see the President of the Swiss Confederation to meet 
the Prussian Minister coming out from an interview with him, 
The French diplomatist then obtained the complete text of the 
account of the Ems episode given by the Prussian Minister to 
the Swiss Government, which was grossly inexact. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards, a message arrived from the Marquis de 
Cadore, the French Minister in Munich which made a still 
greater impression. It told of the virulent language used against 
France by Freiherr von Werthern, the Prussian Minister in 
that city, and the communication made by him to the Bavarian 
Government. This communication varied somewhat from the 
accounts given by other Prussian diplomatists to other Govern- 
ments. In order to strike the imagination of King Louis, and 
in order to secure his assistance in paralysing the anti-Prussian 
force in Bavaria particular stress was laid on the supposed 
insulting conduct of Benedetti to a royal personage, which was 
sure to influence the action of a monarch who had little notion 
of kingship beyond its outward form, pomp and circumstance. 
Later in the day news came that Count Bernstorff, the 
representative of Prussia in London, and, indeed, Prussian 
diplomatic agents everywhere were acting like those at Berne 
and Munich, and also the French Government became aware for 
certain that the Government at Berlin were taking active steps 
in the direction of mobilisation. Lastly, a despatch came from 
Vienna which left no doubt on the minds of Napoleon III. 
and his Ministers that Prussia was determined to force on war. 
This despatch contained an account of a conversation which 
Bismarck had the day before with Lord Augustus Loftus, the 
Ambassador of Queen Victoria, in which the Prussian Minister 
clearly expressed his intention of at once asking for explanations 
from the French Government as regards the attitude of France 
to Prussia which would beyond question have provoked a 
conflict. This conversation was known in Vienna early on the 
14th, and telegraphed to Paris. The relations between Austria 
and France were at that moment exceptionally intimate, and a 
treaty was actually drawn up only waiting final revision and 
official signature for an alliance between the two Empires and 
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Italy. That Bismarck knew what would be the result of this 
conversation with Lord Augustus Loftus if it were published is 
certain. How it came to be known in Vienna early on the 
14th is not clear. The head of the Austrian Legation in 
Berlin at that moment was Count Felix Wimpffen, and Baron 
Miinch-Bellinghausen was what we should call First Secretary. 

I have some reason to doubt whether any member of that 
Legation was thoroughly acquainted with the negotiations 
which had been going on for several months betweeen Austria 
and France. It may be, that hearing of the conversation 
between Bismarck and Lord Augustus Loftus on that memorable 
13th of July the Austrian Legation considered it necessary to 
report it at once to the Foreign Office at Vienna. Well-informed 
men, however, have assured me that the person really but in- 
directly responsible for the transmission of the account of the 
conversation in question to the Austrian capital was Bismarck 
himself. However that may be, we have it on the authority 
of the Duc de Gramont that the report of this conversation 
which arrived in Paris from Vienna very late in the after- 
noon of the 14th July, was the final cause of the resolution 
adopted at the Council held in St. Cloud at ten o’clock at night 
and presided over by the Emperor in person, to declare war 
with Prussia. 

And should any one think that the French Government when 
they saw that Bismarck was bent upon war should have 
allowed Prussia to take the initial step in that direction let 
him remember that country had been for months and even 
years preparing steadily for the conflict. Every day that passed 
only tended to strengthen her military position. The French 
Government knew that Prussia was completing her final 
arrangements to spring at the throat of France. They fairly 
considered that there was nothing to be gained by delay, and, 
moreover, they had reason to expect that in the conflict their 
country would have the assistance of powerful allies. It was 
the swiftness of the Prussian blow that prevented the realisation 
of this hope, and it is unfair to hold the French Government 
solely responsible for the fact that France was unable to parry 
it. Those Frenchmen who, in the winter of 1867, would not 
listen to the warnings against Prussia of men like MM. de la Tour, 
Gressier, Larrabure and others, and refused to believe in the 
German danger, must share in the odium. The initial mistakes 
of the French Government were allowing the dismemberment 
of the Danish Monarchy in 1864, and permitting Prussia to ride 
roughshod over Germany in 1866. But on both these occasions 
it is fair to say that England and Russia shared with France the 
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folly and the guilt. A more far-reaching error, however, on the 
part of-Napoleon III. was his hankering after the Prussian 
Alliance, and lending perhaps a too willing ear to the sugges- 
tions of Bismarck to join in what M. Ollivier calls a policy of 
brigandage. It was the general feeling created against the 
French Second Empire as a power willing to join with Prussia 
in schemes of territorial aggrandisement at the expense of their 
neighbours which paralysed the free action of the South German 
States and made it impossible for Bavaria and Wirttemburg to 
come to the assistance of France in the hour of her difficulty 
and danger. 

While the French Government in Paris were making up 
their minds to face the inevitable war, the Prussian Govern- 
ment were not idle. On the morning of the 14th, Count 
Eulenberg showed King William the statement which had 
appeared in the evening edition of the NMorddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung of the 13th. He read it twice over, and exclaimed, 
“Das ist der Krieg”!! On the 15th, he returned to Berlin. 
The Emperor Frederick (then Crown Prince), Bismarck, 
Moltke, and Roon went as far as Brandenburg to meet 
«him. As they stood on the platform waiting for the arrival 
of the Royal train, their attitudes were characteristic of the 
men, Bismarck moving uneasily about ; Roon shrugging his 
shoulders and moving with his feet invisible stones ; Moltke 
immovable, with his hands clasped tightly behind his back, the 
personification of quiet resolution. When the King arrived, 
they all got into his carriage, and Bismarck explained the situa- 
tion. On reaching Berlin, they adjourned into a waiting- 
room, and there continued the discussion, while an anxious 
crowd, very variously composed, thronged the station and 
its neighbourhood. The King at last gave the order to 
mobilise. The Crown Prince turned round and said in a loud 
voice to some who were waiting the words, “Krieg! Mobil!” 
The news spread like wildfire. The King, on his way to his 
palace, found the streets densely thronged with enthusiastic 
crowds, who had gathered for the purpose of showing their 
attachment to his person and their devotion to their country 
on this solemn occasion. After one of the first councils, when 
the details of the situation were being discussed, Moltke walked 
back to the room in which he kept his papers, accompanied 
by an aide-de-camp. He was perfectly silent, and apparently 
unmoved. On entering his room, he went to a locked drawer. 
He inserted the key, and, as he turned it, muttered to himself 
the words, “ Also! doch!” It was the only sign he gave of 
what was passing within him; but only a couple of nights 
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before, when in company with Bismarck and Roon, he ex- 
pressed the hope that it might be given to him to direct the 
hosts of North Germany against the armies of France. ‘That 
war being over,” he said, striking at the same time his breast, 
«the devil may come for this old skeleton as soon as he 
leases.” 

The formal declaration of war by France was handed in to 
the Foreign Office at Berlin by M. Le Sourd on July 19. It 
was the anniversary of the death of Queen Louise, one of the 
most justly-venerated figures in history ; and this circumstance 
did something to excite still more the Prussian people against 
France, recalling, as it did, the sinister memories of Jena and 
Tilsit. But in the afternoon of that very day, Busch describes 
how he met Bismarck in the garden of his official residence 
towards sundown, and how Bismarck told him that he was to 
write an article for a newspaper, asserting positively that the 
candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for the throne of 
Spain was got up by the French for the purpose of provoking 
a war between France and Prussia! One can almost hear 
the laugh of Mephistopheles. 

The Chambers at Berlin of course voted unanimously an 
address to the King, and granted the necessary credits, and the 
extraordinary Session of the North German Parliament, which 
met on the 19th of July, was closed two days afterwards on 
the 21st. No opposition to Bismarck was to be apprehended 
in North Germany, but everything might not be such plain 
sailing in Wirttemberg, Bavaria and the South. The most 
important Southern State was, of course, Bavaria, and it was 
quite certain that the lead of Bavaria would be followed by 
Wirttemberg. The position of Bavaria was at this moment 
dificult in the extreme. To use a vigorous but homely 
expression, she was between the devil and the deep sea. 
If she took sides with France she stood to lose, even if the 
French were victorious, because undoubtedly Napoleon III. 
would take from her the Rhenish Palatinate, and there 
was no other possible compensation that could be offered in 
Germany. But there was also a risk that the Emperor Napoleon, 
in making terms of peace, would, in return for the left bank of 
the Rhine, abandon Southern Germany to the tender mercies of 
Prussia. If she joined with Prussia, she would certainly 
in the event of Prussian defeat have to suffer in the same way 
as if she had sided with the victorious French. Again, in the 
event of Prussia being successful it was quite certain that the 
result would be to deprive the Bavarian Crown of a portion of 
its prerogative and probably of its entire sovereign rights as far 
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as foreign Powers were concerned. Another course remained 
open which, had it been adopted, would have turned out the 
very worst of all, namely, to proclaim neutrality between the 
contending parties. The result of this, except on one condition, 
no matter which side won, must have resulted in the complete 
destruction of the State. Bavaria would have disappeared as 
completely as Hanover. There was just one condition on 
which a policy of neutrality might have been, indeed would 
have been, the true policy to follow; and that was to secure the 
armed aid of Austria to assist, if necessary, in maintaining that 
position, and a firm engagement from that Power to protect by 
force of arms the independence of Bavaria. The swiftness 
and adroitness of Bismarck in bringing on the war at the 
moment that he did, took the anti-Prussian party in Bavaria by 
surprise; moreover, the Austrian diplomatists at Munich were far 
from being so active as Werthern and his agents in the Prussian 
Legation. The Prime Minister of the King of Bavaria at that 
moment was Count Bray, a loyal Bavarian and a high-prin- 
cipled gentleman. No one understood better the difficulties 
of the position ; but if I may be permitted to say so of a 
man whose memory I hold in affectionate regard, I hardly think 
that he was quite the person to deal with the situation. Hewasa 
careful, prudent, high-minded statesman, averse by temperament 
and character to a risk of any kind. His colleague at the War 
Office was General von Pranckh, like himself a good Bavarian, 
loyal to the white and blue colours of his country. This 
Minister also realised the critical position. He and Bray went 
out to Berg on the Starnberger See to see the King. This 
was on the 16th July, the day after the war between France and 
Prussia had become certain. On this occasion they obtained 
from the King the order for the mobilisation of the Bavarian 
army. This did not necessarily mean that Bavaria would take 
sides in the conflict. The next day, on the 17th, King Louis 
came into Munich. The Prussian agents and their sympathisers 
joined in giving him an enthusiastic reception, but, at the same 
time, they took right good care that it should be impressed 
upon him privately the very great dangers he would run if 
he did not follow the lead of Prussia, both from the 
hostility of that Power and from revolutionary movements 
which might take place in the large towns and even in Munich 
itself. 

On the 18th of July the Government demanded an extra- 
ordinary military credit for the purpose “of maintaining 
Bavaria’s independence during the impending hostilities,” the 
demand was referred to a special committee, and the Chamber 
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was to meet the next day to hear the report. The sitting of the 
19th was stormy, and full of dramatic incident. The anti- 
Prussian party were in a decided majority, and the committee 
reported that the credit should be granted “ but only for the 
purpose of maintaining an armed neutrality in the face of the 
military operations between France and Prussia.” It was con- 
tended by the speakers who supported this view that engage- 
ments which Bavaria had already entered into with the North 
German Confederation regarding assistance in time of war did 
not apply on the present occasion, because this war was an 
exclusively Franco-Prussian conflict. 

I had left London some three or four days previously, and I 
happened to be present in the Bavarian Chamber during the 
discussion. It is certain that among men of light and leading 
attached to the Bavarian Crown, there was not only no enthu- 
siasm for the war but the greatest apprehension as to its results 
to Bavaria, no matter whether France or Prussia should be 
victorious. It was a beautiful evening, the streets were crowded, 
but sinister groups might be seen here and there, who were being 
got ready by certain persons to create instant disturbances should 
the Chamber by a majority declarefor neutrality. I got to know 
years afterwards that proclamations were actually printed of a 
revolutionary kind ready to be placarded all over the city ata 
moment’s notice. During the discussion in the House, 
Count Bray read two telegrams which he had just received 
from Berlin, one announcing the French declaration of war, 
and another that there had already been an affair of outposts 
at the Custom House of Forstershéhe, near Forbach, and that 
German territory having been violated by French troops, 
the casus fedoris had arisen. This statement was not exact, 
but that Count Bray made it with a belief in its absolute 
truth is beyond question. It, however, largely influenced the 
division, and the recommendation of the committee that Bavaria 
should remain neutral was negatived. This momentous vote was 
therefore obtained by a misrepresentation of fact, and just as the 
account which Bismarck had published in the Berlin newspaper 
giving an untrue account of the negotiations between the King and 
Benedetti promoted the war feeling in Northern Germany, so a 
mis-statement to the Bavarian Parliament secured a vote in 
the Chamber which practically committed that country to the 
policy of Prussia. A few days afterwards on July 22 Wiirttem- 
berg, notwithstanding, that Varnbiiler, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the Court, and the great majority of the people were 
hostile to Prussian hegemony in Germany, was obliged to follow 
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any circumstances, and so the vassalage of Southern Germany 
was established. 

The war with France broke out. The soldiers of the South 
German States were placed under the command of the Emperor 
Frederick, then Crown Prince of Prussia, and the deeds they did 
for the cause they fought for are written in the chronicles of 
the time. The Bavarians bore the brunt of the first victory over 
the French at Worth, and although Bavarians troops were not 
engaged in the battles round Metz they played a leading part in 
the subsequent incidents which terminated in the dramatic 
victory of Sedan, and their great military qualities were not 
less remarkable during the dull operations on the Loire. 

I remarked that the only condition under which the neutrality 
of Bavaria might have been maintained was conditional on 
securing, if need be, the armed assistance of Austria. In June 
1870, the general sympathies of Austria were undoubtedly with 
France, and if the convention between them sketched out by 
the Archduke Albrecht and by General Le Brun had been 
concluded, the Austrian battalions would certainly have been 
received with enthusiasm in Bavaria, for on entering that 
country they would have been looked upon as deliverers by 
the people. Unfortunately resolution seems to have failed 
at Vienna. The Austrian Minister at Munich in the summer 
of 13870 was active and zealous, but his support from 
Vienna was insufficient, and he himself was in many ways 
hardly equal to the position. A couple of days after the 
outbreak of the war, but some little time before the first shots 
were fired, I was a guest at a dinner given by Sir Henry 
Howard at Munich to his diplomatic colleagues. As well as I 
remember they were most of them present, with the exception 
of Werthern, the Prussian Minister, who was anything but 
popular among them, and who was, as we heard, in more 
congenial society in a neighbouring tavern. The conversation, 
of course, turned upon the war, upon the feeling of the various 
States in Germany, some of whose representatives were present, 
and on the occurrences which had recently taken place in 
Munich. Thirty-two years have passed away since then, all 
who were at that dinner except myself and one other person 
have disappeared from this world, and there is now no indis- 
cretion in stating at least with some reserve a part of the 
conversation. In the excitement of the moment and feeling 
sure of his company, the Austrian Minister told us of an 
attempt with which he was connected to form a Ministry in 
Bavaria which, supported by Austria, would have boldly 
declared for neutrality, and certainly have been able to obtain 
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by a considerable majority a vote of confidence from the repre- 
sentatives of the people. He said that this Ministry was 
completely constituted and ready to take office and that it 
was Prussian intrigue that prevented the King from accept- 
ing its political programme. But the good Austrian gentleman 
did not realise in time, as indeed he was told on the spot 
by a representative of one of the smaller States of Germany, 
that he should have taken effective steps to ensure the early 
attention of King Louis II., which might easily have been 
done by the distribution of money among certain disciples of 
Richard Wagner. 

The general uncertain attitude of Austria in 1870 was 
very well illustrated by the action of the Minister of that 
Empire at Munich. The Austrian Government let “I dare 
not” wait upon “I would,” and thereby lost its opportunity, 
not to get back power in Germany which was probably un- 
desirable, but to emancipate itself from the heavy weight of 
Prussian influence which has_ been steadily exerted in 
Austria ever since 1866 to prevent the reconstruction of 
that Empire on a sound basis. As far as South Germany 
was concerned very soon after the first engagements it was 
clear that it would fall under the control of Prussia. A 
Prussian Prince, of attractive personality, of generous instincts 
and of popular manners, led the South German soldiers to 
victory. Moreover all through Bavaria men felt the striking 
contrast presented by King Louis II. in the bloom of manhood 
remaining at home in his castle in the mountains, seeing no 
one but perhaps artists, littérateurs, and persons of uncertain 
reputation, not even taking the trouble to go to the railway 
station or even to a barrack yard to give his troops a send-off, 
and the aged Sovereign of Prussia, who had passed three score 
and ten, sharing the hardships and to some extent the dangers 
of the campaign with the soldiers of his country and showing 
himself every inch a king. As time wore on it became more 
and more clear that the hegemony of Prussia over all Germany 
from the Baltic Sea to the Austrian frontier would be established. 
The question only was how far the independence of the different 
States, especially of Bavaria and Wirttemberg, could be main- 
tained and how the constitution of the coming German Empire 
should be shaped. In view of securing a settlement as little 
disturbing in its nature as possible to existing institutions, King 
John of Saxony was especially anxious that various Princes and 
Governments should agree on some definite policy. The Grand 
Duke of Baden also was desirous that any change in the con- 
stitution of Germany should be made with as little friction as 
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possible. King John of Saxony sent during that winter 
emissaries to Munich, one of them a person of high posi- 
tion, to endeavour to persuade King Louis, the Sovereign 
of the largest German State after Prussia, to take the 
initiative in establishing the Empire. King Louis did not 
think it worth his while to take the slightest notice. Sub- 
sequently, a gentleman of very high integrity, known to 
possess the confidence of the Grand Duke of Baden, also 
appeared at Munich for a similar purpose, and with a like result. 
At last one day a person, whose name it is not necessary to 
mention, coming back from Versailles, showed an acquaintance 
who got into the train by which he was travelling a letter to the 
King of Prussia, which he said would be signed in a few days 
by the King of Bavaria. The person to whom the letter was 
shown recognised the handwriting of Bismarck. Sir Henry 
Howard, who all through that winter remained singularly well 
informed, knew of the existence of this letter a few hours after 
it had been shown in the train. Some days subsequently this 
letter, with, I believe, some very trivial alterations, was signed 
by the King of Bavaria. It was an offer on his part of the 
Imperial dignity to King William of Prussia, It was published 
without, I believe, the changes made in it by King Louis. 

Diplomatists everywhere marvelled much at this sudden 
action of the King of Bavaria. Various explanations were 
given, all more or less unsatisfactory, and it was not till after 
his death that the real motive of his action was discovered, and 
it was not known in this country till it was pointed out, though 
with much reserve, in an article on Bismarck which appeared 
in the Quarterly Review of October 1898. After the fall of Bis- 
marck, Count Caprivi discovered that from the year 1871 to 
1886, the year Louis II. was drowned, a certain sum went 
regularly to Bavaria. This money seems to have been ab- 
stracted from the fund used for the Secret Service of the 
German Empire, and which was made up mainly from money 
taken from: King George of Hanover. After some investigation, 
it was found out that the money which was sent to Bavaria 
went to King Louis, and was the price paid to him for the 
offer of the Imperial dignity to King William. One of the most 
brilliant of English diplomatists, in writing about this matter, 
could not resist the temptation of making some pungent and 
amusing remarks on the fact that Bismarck, who prided himself 
on maintaining royal authority and respect for the monarchical 
principle, should have taken money stolen from one King “ to 
tip” another. 

On January 18, 1871, the new German Empire was pro- 
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claimed in the palace connected with the memory of the most 
magnificent King of modern times. It at once assumed a 
commanding position in Europe. It has now existed for 
a generation. The men who called it into existence are no 
longer in this world, but their spirit still dominates the situation. 
There are, however, some indications that very troubled days 
are in store for their creation in the immediate future. In 
the middle of the seventies, there was great consternation in 
Germany because some half-dozen Socialists were returned to 
the Reichstag. Since then the Socialist vote has increased 
to an extent which would have appeared then impossible. 
There are now fifty-eight Socialist members in_ the 
Reichstag, and some think their numbers will reach 
ninety or one hundred at the next general election. The 
internal difficulties of the Empire may induce those who 
are responsible for its destinies to follow the advice King 
Henry IV. gave to the Prince of Wales—to be sure when he 
succeeded to the throne to busy giddy minds with foreign 
quarrels. The country with which war would be most popular 
in Germany is undoubtedly Great Britain. No one in the least 
acquainted with foreign affairs can have the slightest doubt of 
this. Responsible German statesmen would certainly agree 
with Bismarck that the possibility of war with England does not 
exist at present, but they openly avow their belief that the objec- 
tive of German policy should be the overthrow of England’s 
supremacy at sea. Mr. George Peel, in his suggestive work on 
the enemies of England, quotes a saying of Bismarck in 1895 : 
“Our Triple Alliance approximately covers the old Empire of 
Charlemagne after the separation of Gaul, the France of 
to-day.” * But this position is not sufficient to satisfy the 
ambitions of Germany. The command of the sea by England 
is an offence, and the steady policy of Germany must be to 
overthrow it. The great prophet of this doctrine was the late 
Heinrich von Treitschke. Lord Acton, in 1895, spoke of him 
and Mommsen as “the two greatest of living writers.” 1 am 
confident that no individual, not even Bismarck, has had 
greater influence than Treitschke in forming the political mind 
of his country as it is at the present hour. His Deutsche 
Geschichte im Neuensehnten Jahrhundert is in the hands of every 
one in Germany—professor, schoolmaster, or publicist—who 
forms or influences public opinion, It is the gospel of Pan- 
Germanism expressed in most brilliant style, in scientific form, 
and with comparative sobriety. To hinder the conflict between 
Germany and Great Britain, to which such teaching tends, the 


* Enemies of England, Peel, p. 259. 
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only sure way is for the people of England to pay steady atten- 
tion to the requirements and efficiency of the British Navy. 
German statesmen must be made to realise that a conflict with 
England would lead to certain German defeat at sea, which 
would bring about such a derangement of German business as 
must produce a state of things in the highest degree dan- 
gerous to the institutions of their country. The present 
condition in Germany would make any protracted strain 
demanding serious sacrifices from the people dangerous in the 
extreme. Respect for Government and law in that country 
has been seriously undermined. The manner in which the 
attacks on Queen Victoria have been tolerated must have 
seriously weakened the feelings of respect and reverence in the 
nation. In Bavaria, certainly, the work of those who have 
been undermining the feelings of loyalty and respect due to 
the Royal House has not strengthened the institutions of 
the Empire. To weaken systematically the feelings of 
respect in a country is the surest method of preparing the way 
for revolution. Our course in England seems clear. It is to 
possess our souls in patience ; to go our own way, paying no 
attention to what others think or say ; to form a naval base on 
our eastern coast; to establish a strong North Sea squadron ; 


and then, following the advice of Cromwell, to put our trust in 
God and keep our powder dry. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


A POOL OF SILOAM 


IT is 2 P.M. of a hot southern May day. My neighbour the 
dotard has gone to sleep. We are seated, he and I, on either 
side of a machine resembling a fossil tortoise, erect on its tail, 
rampant, Flexible tubes connect us with the machine, tubes 
that also connect horribly with the warm and windy interior of 
the tortoise. A sulphurous gale pants down my throat in vary- 
ing temperatures, now bleakly dry, now sultry damp. My 
neighbour’s tube, aimed at the prominent second button of 
his waistcoat, vents itself, innocuous for good or evil. The 
Baigneur, a broad, hot man in shirt-sleeves, has discovered 
him, has hustled him back to a sense of his position. He 
laughs guiltily at me, conscientiously absorbing the breath of 
the tortoise. 

It is a huge vaulted room, with a similar apparatus in each 
corner, open-mouthed greybeards surround each, looking like 
starving elderly fledgelings. They croak hoarsely to each other 
of their ailments. I am regarded as beyond the pale, and receive 
neither sympathy nor confidence. I close my eyes, and the 
warm varying gusts play vagrantly over my face. I fancy I am 
on the top of a Paris tram with the roar of traffic and the 
prattling of French in my ears. The sky is very blue, there is 
a smell—yes, decidedly they have been asphalting the 

“Ne faut pas dormir!” says a voice. I see by the arch 
expression of the dotard that he considers himself avenged. 

Outside, along the white limestone steps, in chairs and on 
benches, sit in parboiled rows the victims of their systems, and 
of that of the Etablissement Thermal d Aix-les-Bains. They 
suggest a wearied congregation who have collapsed at the doors 
of the church. Above them towers the huge white facade, with 
its three high-arched portals, and its wide, high flights of steps, 
For this Pool of Siloam is set half way up a steep hill, and 
one mounts rather than descends to its healing waters. Echo- 
ing stone galleries extend right and left from the domed central 
hall, where a little twelve-year-old Egeria sits by the first 
visible manifestation of the Source, dealing tepid tooth-glassfuls 
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from the three taps of alum, sulphur and plain cold water under 
her control. Egeria sometimes nods ; with the music born of 
hurrying water ever in her ears, and breakfast at 4 A.M., it 
can scarcely be wondered at. For at 5 A.M. the Etablissement 
opens its wide doors, and the staff, from the magnificent gold- 
laced, scarlet-bosomed concierge, down to little Egeria, are in 
waiting till 11, and again from 2 till 5 P.M. 

In all the various cercles, and Purgatory can scarce boast 
more, the mermen and merwomen are scouring and kneading 
impotent items of humanity, whose proportions, as viewed at 
table d’hote, suggest now a feather-bed, now a sketching-easel. 
Personally, in a matter of massage, I should prefer to practise 
on a sketching-easel. Sleepy men in shabby uniform line the 
long corridors. Beside them stand the chaises-a-porteurs, sedan- 
chairs hybrid between a hearse and a puppet-show. The 
patients, swathed in blankets, are borne home in these, mute, 
mysterious—the bath attendant supplies the name of the hotel 
and the number of the room—and it is on record that embar- 
rassing mistakes have not seldom been made—and then all is 
silence. Sometimes a hooded face may peer, like Lazarus in 
his grave-clothes, between the striped curtains; sometimes, below 
the lower drapings, objects like the feet of a white elephant 
may show; but for the most part there is nothing to tell the 
bystander that a fellow creature is near; nothing, save the 
beads of perspiration on the porters’ brows, the eloquent droop 
of their well-laden shoulders. 

I sit in one of the two dressing-rooms appropriated to each 
Cabinet des Bains. Without, down the long cloistral corridors 
— it is, to be precise, the Galerie des Princes Neufs—I hear the 
shuffling of heavy feet as the red and white catafalques go by. 
From the inner seclusions come: strange sounds, gasps and 
gurglings, shrill cries of encouragement and well-simulated 
enjoyment, and through all and over all the ceaseless rushing of 
many waters. 

“C’est bon! ’Ein ?” says a hoarse gay little voice, the voice 
of Benoite, head-inquisitress. 

“Qui, c’est bon,” is responded in somewhat deplorable English 
accents. 

“Et vila une bonne tasse de café!” says the vivacious 
Benoite. 

I know that this is the formula in tending a cup of warm 
sulphur water ; the victim makes no audible reply and the sluic- 
ing begins again. 

Then the ever-gleeful baigneuse. 

“Houp-la! La, et la!” and the twin door of the dressing- 
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room slams, and Benoite opens my cell and greets her twelfth 
victim with unabated cheerfulness. 

She has been at work since 5 A.M. scouring and slapping 
four patients per hour, and she will continue till 11, but 
neither her spirits nor her muscles flag. These are a race to 
themselves, these little sturdy baigneuses. From the time when 
the Romans built the great pale arch that faces the Etadlisse- 
ment, and downwards, their ancestresses have been masseuses, 
and they have paddled in the healing streams of La Source. 
One who saw them at 11 A.M.in their plain black gowns, troop- 
ing down the wide steps, and, as it happened, joining in the 
ranks of a troop of similarly black-robed priests, said that the 
solution of their existence was then given to him. A super- 
annuated priest became a baigneur—or perhaps vice versa; less 
plausible theories have proved correct. 

My last memory of Aix comes to me with a waft of burning 
air, and of the scent of incense and rose leaves. A long, long 
procession of priests and choir-boys, and nuns, and little 
cropped-headed children dressed as angels, and more children 
and yet more, from all the schools of Aix, trails past the long 
shallow steps of the EZtadblissement, that are thronged with 
curious étrangers, and more or less devout natives. A rose- 
decked altar, in honour of the “ Féte Dieu,” has been erected in 
one of the arched entrances of the Baths ; a brief mass is sung, 
and then this survival of medizval, possibly pagan rites, winds, 
chanting, between the trees, and the flower-stalls, and the china 
booths, into the ancient church, and the show is over, as far, 
at least, as des étrangers are concerned. These, looking at their 
watches, recognise gladly that the serious appetite induced by 
the Baths has not much longer to be endured. Through the 
solemn clanging of the church bells they hear the shriller 
summons of their various hotels, the inspiring clamour that tells 
of dejeuner. 


E. CG. SOMERVILLE. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, November 12, 1902. 


THE great political event of the year, the general Congressional 
election, came off according to schedule on the 4th of this 
month, and resulted in a victory for the Republicans ; but 
another such victory would have been worse than defeat. It 
is true that the Republicans retained their control of the House 
and elected their gubernatorial candidate in New York after 
a terrific fight, but elected him by such a narrow margin that 
it was almost a reverse. The optimists console themselves 
with the reflection that a miss is as good asa mile. That is 
true; but the thoughtful find in the election cause for much 
disquietude. 

There are some lessons to be learned from the election— 
lessons almost as interesting to the Englishman as to the 
American observer. The one that will most strikingly impress 
the foreigner—especially if he is an Englishman, which will 
make him seriously question whether a democracy may not 
learn some things from a monarchy—is the suspicion with 
which the vanquished regards the victor after a popular elec- 
tion, and his ill-concealed belief that he is vanquished because 
the victor accomplished by fraud what he was unable to do 
honestly by preponderance of votes. This suspicion is shock- 
ing to an Englishman, because, while in isolated constituencies 
the expressed will of the people may be thwarted by bribery or 
other corrupt methods, Englishmen, as a whole, have no fear 
that a Conservative Government will be retained in power 
because the Liberals were sold out, or that the Liberals will 
come in because they were able to manipulate the ballot boxes. 

On the face of the returns, Mr. Odell, the Republican can- 
didate for governor of New York, was elected by a majority of 
a few thousand, his majority being between 11,000 and 12,000 
in a total vote of about a million and a half, or, according to 
one political mathematician, a majority of seven-tenths of one 
per cent. When the narrowness of the margin was realised, 
the Democrats set up the usual cry of fraud, and talked of the 
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State having been stolen from them. They declared their 
intention to contest the election in the courts ; but such a con- 
test is impossible, and the Democrats have wisely made no 
further move in that direction. Still, many of them honestly 
believe that they were robbed and not defeated in the opening 
days of this month. 


It will be observed with much interest that the monumental election swindler 
of this era is crying “Stop thief!” Undoubtedly the stealing of a State 
government is a congenial business to David B. Hill, and he has proved that 
when he possesses the requisite facilities he is capable making an expert use of 
them. In 1891, when he wielded the powers of the governor’s office, he found 
comparatively little difficulty in procuring the admission of a fraudulent certifi- 
cate in a Senate district and reversing the verdict of the people. Hill can’t 
steal New York this year, or make any progress toward that object of his 
longing. 


The above tirade is not the malevolent outbreak of a yellow 
journal or the unconventional defiance of a wild and woolly 
Western editor, who edits his paper with a revolver and a 
bowie knife, but is the carefully-considered utterance of the 
leading Republican organ of this country, a paper owned by 
a former ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid. The New York 
Tnbune is the newspaper quoted. Possibly Mr. Hill did steal 
the State of New York in 1891, and possibly the recollection 
of that nefarious transaction still rankles in the mind of all 
good Republicans, and overturns their dignity and destroys 
their usual amiability ; but one is almost inclined to believe 
that the 7ribune does protest too much, and is itself raising the 
cry of “ Stop thief!” to distract attention from the real culprit. 

Turning for a minute to election figures and ignoring the 
charges of fraud of both sides, it is interesting to see what the 
effect of the popular verdict has been on the contestants. Two 
years ago the Republicans elected their President and a majority 
in the Lower House of Congress. Their majority was 45. The 
majority this year has not been definitely determined at the 
time I write, but it will be approximately 25. That is to say, 
in two years the strength of the Republicans has been dimish- 
ished 100 per cent. Two years ago the Republican candidate 
for governor of New York was elected by a majority of more 
than 111,000. This year his majority is under 12,000, a loss 
in round figures of goo per cent. Here is a very simple arith- 
metical problem : If in two years the Republicans sustain a loss 
of 100 per cent. of their majority in the House of Repesenta- 
tives, and goo ger cent. of their majority in the State of New 
York, where will they be two years hence, assumiug that the 
ratio of loss is maintained ? 
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Another interesting lesson to be drawn from the election is that 
President Roosevelt, were he a vain man, might feel himself jus- 
tified in paraphrasing the historical remark of a French monarch 
and declare: “I am the Republican party.” There were, as 
there always are, in American politics extraneous issues, but the 
real issue before the country was President Roosevelt. In the 
early days of the campaign so cocksure were the Republicans of 
success that, to use an American colloquialism, “a yellow dog 
could be elected,” and this cocksureness was especially notice- 
able in New York where Boss Platt, for his own purposes and 
because of his opposition to President Roosevelt, tried 
desperately hard to prevent the Republican convention 
from endorsing Mr. Roosevelt. The Republicans discovered 
before the campaign was well under way that they needed 
something better than a yellow dog if they expected to win, 
and in the closing days of the campaign they became panic 
stricken and cried aloud for a leader to save them. In their 
desperation they turned to the President. 

His was the only personality on either side to inspire con- 
fidence or respect. On both sides, with the exception of the 
President, the usual professional politicians: were playing their 
old game of, humbugging the dear public, but the dear and 
foolish public would not allow itself to be humbugged. Then 
the Republicans set up a Macedonian cry, “Stand by the 
President,” they shouted in chorus ; “defeat Republican candi- 
dates and you are defeating President Roosevelt. You are 
showing that you are dissatisfied with his administration.” “1 
bring you a message from the President,” said one Cabinet 
Minister on the‘stump. “The President earnestly hopes for 
the election of Mr. Blank,” said campaign orators in nearly 
every district, as the strongest reason why that particular can- 
didate should be elected. The Republicans entrenched them- 
selves behind the rugged personality of their President; a 
politician whom the public does not look upon as a politician, 
whom they look upon as being honest, courageous and sincere, 
and ruefully they have to admit to themselves that those are 
saving graces that the average politician does not possess. 

Without Theodore Roosevelt the Republicans would have 
been helplessly routed. They would have been driven from 
the field a disorganised rabble. They won because of their 
standard bearer. On the day of election their oriflamme was 
the name of Roosevelt. It put heart into the wavering and 
snatched victory from defeat. 

On the day that this is read in England the Congress of the 
United States will listen to the second annual message of the 
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President. That message will be listened to with much greater 


hat respect than the message he sent to Congress a year ago. His 
= successful termination of the great Coal Strike and his great 
ch strength before the people are things that the politicians do not 
” dare not to heed. A year ago when the President came into 
me office, some of the prominent leaders of his party were trying 
yw desperately hard to make him a failure. There was an under- 


current of hostility to him, and a serious effort to thwart his 
8 policies. The President, however, overcame these machinations. 
He, against the advice of some of the most influential men in 


nd Congress, made his campaign against the trusts, believing that 
- it was for the welfare of the country that the trusts should be 
es regulated. Now to-day there is no man who dares to oppose 
co this policy. The representatives of the trusts in and out of 
: ' Congress are just as antagonistic to him as they ever were, but 
- they have sense enough to conceal their feelings and not to let 
3 their hostility be openly displayed. To-day Mr. Roosevelt is 
‘al the greatest man in the Republican party, and not only the 
leader of his party but the leader of the entire country. 
- Still another extremely interesting lesson to be drawn from 
” the election is the growth of socialism in this country, and the 
a strength of the labour vote as a distinct factor. Both in the 
. east and the west the labour unions took a prominent part in 
" the election and their strength was principally opposed to the 
a Republicans. 
i In the far west, in California, the labour vote was strong 
enough to defeat two Republican congressmen and send to 
Congress men who are known as union labour candidates. 
“ These men have been endorsed by the Democratic party and 
a will affiliate with that party in the House. The same vote came 
y very near to electing the governor of California, the Republican 
P candidate there as in New York saving himself by a bare 
” majority of a few thousand. Jumping from the west to the east 
¥ we find in Rhode Island a Democratic governor elected for the 
my first time in a little over half a century, and also a Democratic 
® member of Congress. The Republicans were intensely surprised 
” at this reversal of the political equilibrium, because for many 
years past Rhode Island has been regarded as firmly anchored 
z to its Republicanism, and not even the most sanguine Demo- 
cratic prophet ventured to predict that there was anything to be 
. made out of the Rhode Island fight. In Pennsylvania this labour 
: vote made itself felt and succeeded in electing two members of 
Congress. 
. The strength of the union labour vote can be directly traced 


to the dissatisfaction of labour with existing conditions. In 
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California agitators encouraged the working men to believe that 
they were not getting their full share of the much vaunted 
prosperity, and that a change in political control would be to 
their benefit. In Rhode Island and Pennsylvania the result may 
be directly traced to labour troubles. In Rhode Island there 
were serious street car strikes during the summer, which 
necessitated the calling out of the militia. In Pennsylvania, of 
course, the Coal Strike was responsible. The same dissatisfac- 
tion to some extent explains the enormous Democratic majority 
piled up in New York city, which so nearly brought about the 
election of the Democratic gubernatorial candidate for the State, 

In the last number of this Revzew attention was called to the 
fact that one of the sociological effects of the great Coal Strike 
had been enormously to advance the cause of socialism, and 
that the United States was becoming more socialistic in its 
tendencies year by year. That same conclusion had been 
reached by many or the leading papers since they have had an 
opportunity to analyse the election returns. The Mew York 
Herald editorially discussing the result says : 


Once more the masses are being arrayed against the classes. This is one 
of the pregnant signs of the times. It would seem to foreshadow a great 
coalition in 1904 between the Democratic party and the Socialistic and Labour 
element. It would be a coalition in some respects similar to that in which the 
Democratic national committee entered in 1892 when the Populists and 
Democrats combined in half a dozen states in a fusion on presidental electors 
the result being that the Populistic element of the party ran away with the 
organisation four years later at Chicago, and nominated Wm. J. Bryan on a 
platform more Populistic than Democratic. 


A writer in the New York Suz, which is the recognised organ 
of the capitalists and bitterly opposed to labour and _ labour 
unions, and especially to anything that squints in the direction 
of so-called socialism, says : 


It needs little political foresight to see that as a result of the Coal Strike in 
Pennsylvania this summer, and the trend of events generally, there will be at 
the next Presidential election a labour candidate for the office, who will draw 
large support from the two great established political parties of the country. 
No one who has observed the recent entrance of the working class into politics 
on their own account, and witnessed the success of their efforts in scores of 
local contests, can doubt this for an instant. Would it be called the irony of 
fate or retributive justice if Theodore Roosevelt, assuming as it now seems fair 
to do that he will be the next nominee of the Republican party for the 
Presidency, should tind his ambitions in the struggle at the polls rivalled by 
those of John Mitchell ? 


Another writer calls attention to the fact that in Massachu- 
setts the socialistic vote made a gain of more than 300 pe 
cent, in the last year. The recognised political leader of the 
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that socialists claims that there are in this country to-day five million 
nted people who believe in the tenets of socialism. This may be an 
e to exaggeration, but it is undoubtedly a fact that the sentiment in 
may favour of government control of popular utilities is rapidly 
here growing, and converts to the cause of state socialism are be- 
hich coming more numerous. The advanced socialists of course are 
a, of not content with such mild measures, and would -abolish all 
sfac- private ownership, and substitute for capitalists co-operation 
rity under state control. This is too fantastic a scheme to receive 
t the the serious attention of the majority of the American people at 
tate, the present time, or perhaps at any time, but it is a fact that 
the the multiplication of the great trusts, the control of transport- 
trike ation and food supplies by a few persons, and the knowledge 
and of the enormous fortunes made by the comparatively small 
| its number of men who really control the country and have it in 
een their power to work incalculable harm if it should suit their 
1 an purpose, is increasing the rapidly-growing discontent, and 
Vork making men with a limited education believe that their salva- 
tion can Only be found in the ranks of the socialistic party. 
ven It is not unlikely that the presidential campaign of 1904 may 
reat be, in a modified degree, a repetition of the campaign of 1896, 
bour which was the year when Mr. Bryan was nominated for the 
1 the first time. Mr. Bryan owed his strength to having arrayed the 
and masses against the classes and induced them to believe that 
gre they were the victims of an outrageous system. The average 
_ the : : : 
so man cared very little about the silver question, and, of course, 
was totally unable to comprehend its intricacies. But he was 
able to comprehend that he worked hard for little money and 
a life held little in store for him except the daily grind. He 
_ looked around and saw other men in possession of huge for- 
sa tunes and doing nothing except enjoy themselves. This made 
him believe that something must be radically wrong in a system 
ein which permitted these inequalities, and it was that feeling which 
e at made him so willing to listen to the sophistries of Mr. Bryan 
a and other Democratic campaign orators of that year and made 
el him so passionately enthusiastic in his support of Mr. Bryan. 
sal By helping to elect Mr. Bryan he believed he was helping to 4 
y of raise himself in the general scale and right the wrongs which 
fair he knew existed. That feeling still exists and may grow in ! 
the intensity during the next two years. f 
al Still another reflection before dismissing the election. By the | 
action of the free and independent voters of New York Tammany 
1u- isonce more back in the saddle, and the next mayor of the most 
eT important city of the Union will undoubtedly be a Tammany 
he man. The Democrats carried New York city by 120,000, 
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which was offset by the Repubiicans carrying the rest of the 
state outside of the city by a majority of a little more than 
130,000. Of course, in the mayoralty election, the city alone 
will vote, so that the Democrats need not fear the overwhelming 
preponderance of the Republican vote in the state outside of the 
ctty, and can feel absolutely confident of electing their candi- 
date. One paper, in discussing this anomalous condition of 
affairs, sums it up by saying, what has before this been im- 
pressed by.me upon the readers of the Wazzonal Review, “ that 
New York city is utterly out of touch and sympathy with the 
rest of New York state, and out of touch also with all the 
surrounding states. The city of New York seldom moves in 
harmony with the rest of the country. The city is not an 
American city, it is not even a New York city.” 


In contrast to the sordidness and dishonesty which, unfortun- 
ately,so largely characterises American elections comes a pleasing 
little story of honesty and independence in politics that is well 
worth repeating. In Pittsfield, Massachusetts, lives Mr. Henry 
L. Dawes, formerly a senator from Massachusetts and now 
chairman of the Indian Commission. Mr. Dawes has just com- 
pleted his eighty-sixth year, and is still mentally and physically 
alert. A local reporter called on him a day or two before 


election, and to him Mr. Dawes said that on election day he 
would be driven, just as he had been for the past twenty-seven 
years, to the polling place by his old coachman, Pat O’Hearn, 
and he added : 


Pat has voted the straight Democratic ticket, and I the straight Republican 
ticket during all those years, and I hold him in high regard, because what I 
have said has never turned him in his political belief. ‘Together we go to the 
polling place, and Pat holds the horse while I go in and vote. Then I come 
out and hold the horse while Pat casts his ballot. This is what we have done 
for twenty-seven years, and I guess it is what we will do this year. 


It is a pretty little story, this of the old statesman and his faith- 
ful coachman, and after one reads it one thinks more highly of 
the American system of election that one does after reading the 
accounts of elections in New York and some other cities. 


At various times during the past eighteen months I have felt 
it my duty to warn English investors against indiscriminate 
investments in American stocks and other securities, especially 
those of the largely overcapitalised trusts, and have pointed 
out that owing to the tremendous infusion of water in their 
nominal capitalisation they were facing ruin, and would be 
forced into liquidation and reorganisation in the next few years, 
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which would mean a great loss for those persons who had been 
induced to put their money in these concerns. 

The attention of the country has now been called to this 
state of affairs in a most unexpected manner in consequence of 
a speech delivered a short time ago by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
a former assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and now one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the National City Bank of New York. 
The National City Bank is one of the largest financial institu- 
tions of its kind in the world, and is controlled and practically 
owned by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil magnate, 
and is familiarly spoken of as the Rockefeller Bank. Owing to 
his position in the bank, as well as his intimate knowledge of 
finance and business affairs and the study he has made of 
international trade relations, whatever Mr. Vanderlip says com- 
mands attention. 

In the course of his speech Mr, Vanderlip showed that 
within less than four years there has been an increase of bank 
credits of over £80,000,000, while the cash holdings of the 
banks supporting this vast inverted pyramid of credit have 
practically remained stationary. This remarkable phenomenon 
is due to “the movement to aggregate industrial establishments 
into single great corporate units, and to convert the evidence 
of ownership into corporate securities which have actively 
entered into the stream of financial operations,” which put in 
other words simply means that private concerns have been 
transformed into joint stock companies and the shares of those 
companies, enormously inflated, have been thrown on the 
market and absorbed either by individual investors or by great 
banking and other corporations, appearing in all statistical 
returns at their face or market value, the latter usually con- 
siderably more than par, but really worth much less than their 
nominal price. 

Mr. Vanderlip said he believed that too much liquid capital 
had been converted into fixed forms of investments and that 
the remedy was either to practise wise discretion or to go on 
borrowing of the future until we are brought up against a wall. 
If the latter course was persisted in it will bring confusion, 
disorder and paralysis. According to Mr. Vanderlip the United 
States at the present time owes Europe on short time bills 
between £40,000,000 and £60,000,000, which is pressing for 
payment. It is not unlikely gold may have to be exported to 
meet these obligations. 

Great as has been the so-called balance of trade in favour of 
the United States during the past four years it is significant that 


this balance has not been extinguished by the importation of 
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gold ; on the contrary, the United States at the present time 
is heavily indebted to Europe and may have to export specie to 
liquidate its debt. The conclusion, of course, is obvious, Either 
this enormous balance of trade which has given so much 
comfort to politicians and protectionists is purely fictitious, or 
else the operations of the syndicates and the trust promoters 
have been carried on entirely on borrowed capital supplied by 
European bankers. If the latter inference is correct, it will 
probably take the United States another half century to extin- 
guish this debt, and probably the European investor who has 
been so foolish to put his money into some of these watered stocks 
will consider himself lucky if, when he attempts to realise, he 
finds that his securities are worth five shillings in the pound. 


A disquieting sign of the times is the disinclination of 
members of labour unions to enlist in the militia of their 
respective States. Owing to the fact that each State of the 
United States is sovereign within its own borders, the military 
power of the State rests upon the militia or volunteers, which is 
the force the governor must employ in case of riot or turbu- 
lence of any kind, and it is only when the State authorities 
appeal to the President for assistance that he can send Federal 
troops to suppress domestic insurrection. 

It can be understood, therefore, why men who believe in 
intimidation and disorder as the most powerful weapons to be 
used by them in a conflict with their employers, should refuse 
to enlist in the militia, because, as militiamen, they are subject 
at all times to the call of the military authorities, and may be 
required to protect the property of the very man against 
whom they are on strike, and as the last extremity to shoot 
down strikers who would destroy the property which they are 
set to guard. 

At a meeting of the International Association of Allied 
Metal Mechanics its president stated that he did not want 
the members to join the militia. The local trades assembly 
of a New York city recently passed a resolution, by unani- 
mous vote, requiring union men who are members of the 
national guard (the New York State Militia) to resign under 
pain of expulsion from the union. The Illinois State Federa- 
tion unanimously passed a similar resolution a few weeks ago, 
stating that membership in military organisations is a violation 
of labour union obligations, and requested the union men to 
withdraw from the militia. It was stated at this meeting of 
the federation that the militia is a menace not only to unions, 
but to all labour men. 
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The recent statements made by the London 7imes and the 
Spectator that the United States is threatened with Pan- 
Germanism of the most aggressive type, and the amount of 
attention paid to the Germans in the United States by the 
recent Colonial Congress at Berlin, have aroused considerable 
interest here, especially among those persons who have watched 
the trend of affairs and noticed that since Dr. von Holleben 
became the ambassador of Germany at this capital he has culti- 
vated much closer relations with the German Press in America 
than have any of his predecessors, and evidently has reached an 
understanding with some of the American newspapers who may 
be practically regarded as inspired official organs whenever it is 
necessary for German interests to be represented. 

How great a success will attend these efforts it is not quite 
easy to determine at the present time. Of course, and quite 
obviously, the main purpose of cultivating an aggressive Pan- 
Germanism in the United States is to try and prevent the United 
States and England from being on friendly terms, and to induce 
the United States to support German policy whenever that 
policy will be to the detriment of Great Britain. Another obvious 
purpose of this movement is to create a German political party 
separate and distinct from the native American, and to make 
the German vote so powerful and so cohesive that in case of 
any serious disagreement between the United States and 
Germany—as, for instance, in regard to the acquisition by 
Germany of a coaling station or naval base in the Caribbean 
Sea—the dominant political party in the United States at that 
time would fear to proceed to extremities because it could not 
afford to risk the loss of the German vote. 

Germany, we know of course, is extremely anxious to be 
ranked as one of the great naval powers of the world, and to 
enable her to be great on the seas she must have suitable bases, 
and she is especially desirous of having a base on the American 
continent. Unfortunately the Monroe Doctrine stands in the 
way of the gratification of her ambition, and the Monroe 
Doctrine is an American institution particularly aggravating to 
German statesmen and German newspapers that receive their 
inspiration from the Wilhelm Strasse. The visit of Prince 
Henry of Prussia to this country in the early months of the 
year, and the opportunity the Emperor always embraces to 
express his undying affection for the Germany across the 
Atlantic, are all moves in the great diplomatic game now being 
played, The German Emperor was anxious to remove the 
intense resentment which has existed in the United States 
against Germany since the destruction of the Spanish fleet by 
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Dewey ; a resentment caused by the unmannerly acts of the 
German naval commander and his too openly expressed pre- 
ference for the Spanish. Since the new order of things went 
into effect many American newspapers have been lavish in their 
praise of Germany and all things German, and have assiduously 
tried to cultivate a friendly feeling between the two countries. 

Whether the German Foreign Office can succeed in inducing 
the Germans in the United States to remain Germans at heart 
is a problem that no one would care to answer offhand. It 
has often been said by men in a position to know that the 
German in America still remains a German, while on the other 
hand it has been said with equal positiveness that the German 
who comes to the United States, who left his native country to 
escape military service and the oppression of bureaucracy, 
cherishes little love for the land of his birth. Almost without 
exception the German of the second generation, the man of 
German parentage but American birth, is American in every- 
thing but name, and staunchly loyal to his native country. 
The Germans in America are of all races the least clannish. 
If the German Emperor counts upon keeping alive German 
sentiment, and believes that he is able to create a state within a 
state, he is probably building on sand. In case of a square 
issue between Germany and the United States—for instance, 
war between the two countries over the strict enforcement of 
the letter of the Monroe Doctrine— it is believed that the majority 
of the Germans in the United States, or at least of the younger 
ones, would be found fighting on the side of their country by 
adoption and birth, distasteful even though it might be to them 
to be the means of bringing humiliation on the land of their 
forefathers. 


The treaty signed a few days ago by Mr. Secretary Hay, repre- 
senting the United States, and Sir Michael Herbert, on behalf 
of the British Government representing the Colony of New- 
foundland, for reciprocal trade arrangements between the 
colony and the United States, is expected to meet with con- 
siderable opposition before it receives the assent of the Senate. 
It is a treaty greatly to the advantage of the United States, as 
it enlarges the Newfoundland market for the products and 
manufactured goods of this country, while the only concession 
given to the colony is the right to import into the United 
States free of duty salted and cured fish. Still further to 
counterbalance this concession, the American fishermen are 
given the same rights and prlvileges in Newfoundland waters as 
the fishermen of the colony, they are given the right to touch and 
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trade and to buy bait on precisely the same terms as the New- 
foundlanders, and in fact are treated in all respects as British 
subjects. 

But despite these concessions Senator Lodge claims that the 
treaty will injure the Massachusetts fishermen, because it will en- 
able the Newfoundlanders to sell their salted and cured fish in the 
American market at a price to defeat all successful competition 
of the Americans, and that it would be better for the Gloucester 
fishermen to have to continue to pay the license fee now 
required of them, than to escape it by giving free entry to 
Newfoundland fish. The United States always expects a great 
deal when it negotiates a treaty, but is seldom willing to give 
anything. 

It is understood that one reason why Mr. Lodge and Mr. 
Hoar, the two senators from Massachusetts, will oppose the 
treaty is the hope that they can secure an amendment providing 
for the admission free of duty into Newfoundland of American 
made boots and shoes. This is one of the largest and most 
important industries of Massachusetts, and Massachusetts manu- 
facturers are naturally desirous of increasing their foreign trade. 
But Newfoundland has its own interests to protect, and it is not 
believed that she will consent to the abolition of the duty. In 
fact, it is known that during the progress of the negotiations 
between Sir Robert Bond, the Newfoundland Premier, and Mr. 
Hay an effort was made by that gentleman to include boots and 
shoes among the articles to be admitted free of duty, but Sir 
Robert declined to make the concession. 

If the treaty is rejected by the Senate, the understanding pre- 
vails in Washington that Newfoundland will at once enact a 
tariff giving British-made goods a preference in the colony over 
those admitted from the United States or any other country. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
THE LONDON WATER QUESTION. 


THE London Water question has been discussed for so long as 
a branch of politics rather than of finance, that the financial 
aspect of the matter has been to a large extent overlooked; at 
least by the general public. The London County Council, to 
do them justice, have always had a keen eye for business and 
have not concealed their desire to buy up the property of the 
companies at a good deal below the market value. They have 
realised that a purchase at market value is not a good bargain 
for the ratepayers. Still Parliament has determined and rightly 
determined that corporations which deserve so well of the 
public as the London Water Companies, must not be deprived 
of their property except at a fair valuation. And it was to give 
effect to this determination that the Government’s Bill has been 
drafted. Under this Bill the works of the companies are to be 
acquired by agreement or on terms to be settled by a special 
Court of arbitration. Thearbitrators are expressly barred from 
making the usual allowance of ro per cent. for compulsory 
purchase, otherwise they are unfettered. Their business is to 
arrive at an equitable valuation after taking the different 
circumstances of the eight companies into account. The com- 
panies differ so much that a method which would bring out a fair 
purchase consideration in one case would allot too much or too 
little in another. I do not propose to discuss the administrative 
question at all, but to explain the individual financial circum- 
stances of the London Water Companies and to assist my 
readers in arriving at an approximate estimate of the value of 
the Companies’ property. The importance of the financial side 
of the affair will become apparent in the course of my article. 
The water companies, though in a certain sense monopolists, 
are a long way from being unfettered monopolists. . They are 
allowed by statute to make charges for water according to the 
annual value of the houses or tenements supplied, but these 
charges have a maximum limit fixed. The dividends which they 
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are allowed to pay on their ordinary stocks are also, except in 
the case of the New River Company, limited to a maximum. 
If in any one year a company does not pay its maximum divi- 
dend it still retains the right to pay the balance whenever 
earnings will permit. The accumulations of these “back 
dividends” are in some cases very large and present a good 
deal of difficulty when one tries to put a value upon them. 
One company, the West Middlesex, has paid off all its back 
dividends and now allows a rebate on water rates out of surplus 
profits. The New River Company, which was incorporated 
with large powers by James I., has no limit of dividend. 
The accounts of the various companies are audited by a 
Government official, who sees that expenses which belong to 
revenue are not charged to capital. The purity of the water 
supplied is also constantly subject to independent examination. 
It will be seen from this that the earning powers of the 
companies, from which the shareholders can derive benefit, are 
limited to the amounts required to meet the maximum dividends, 
and to the back dividends where these exist. To this rule the 
New River Company, of course, forms an exception. 
Ordinary trading companies, which are unrestricted by law 
in the matter of raising capital and of paying dividends out of 
earnings, expect, so long as they remain in a healthy condition, 
to be able to increase their earnings by the judicious expendi- 
ture of capital. But the water companies, which are obliged to 
be constantly spending capital in order to keep up with the 
growth of their districts, are now cut off by statute from deriving 
any benefit from capital expenditure. The position is remark- 
able, and is, I believe, little realised. Since 1886 no London 
Water company has been granted power to raise any capital 
except by way of debentures, and all debentures which are now 
issued are subject to the Chamberlain’s Fund payments. 
The idea was to form a clumsy sort of sinking fund by 
means of which the stock and shares of the companies may 
be purchased and so ultimately be cancelled. The sinking 
fund clauses, under which the Chamberlain’s Fund payments 
are made, assume that all additional capital will earn as 
much as the rate of dividend paid on the ordinary stock. 
If ro per cent. is being paid on the ordinary stock and 
debentures are issued at 3 per cent., then the difference 
between the 10 per cent. and 3 per cent., less 1 per cent. 
for management expenses, has to be paid over to the 
Chamberlain of London. In the instance which I have 
given the Chamberlain would get 6 per cent. per annum on 
the nominal amount of the debentures. In 1897 the 
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Chamberlain’s Fund payments amounted only to £4804, but 
by 1900-1 the drain had risen to £22,886, and by 1915 it is 
expected, under existing arrangements, to reach £119,703 per 
annum. I need hardly point out that it is not worth while for 
the companies to raise capital on such terms as these, and if 
they are not bought out under the Government’s Bill the 
sinking fund clauses will require modification. If the Chamber- 
lain’s Fund payments were simply checks on unnecessary 
borrowing there would be something to be said for them, 
but the water companies are so placed that they must be 
continually borrowing in order to construct necessary works. 
According to the most trustworthy estimates before the Llandaff 
Commission, an expenditure on capital account of some 
£30,000,000 will be required between now and 1941, the 
date upon which the resources of the Thames and Lea valleys 
are expected to fall short of the requirements of Water London. 
The greater part of this sum will be expended on storage works. 
It is fairly obvious that the companies could not raise this 
amount of £30,000,000 if they had to make contributions to 
the Chamberlain’s Fund on the present scale. The sinking fund 
payments in 1941 would amount on that scale to considerably 
more than the whole present gross earnings of the companies. 
Although the sinking fund is so far only in its infancy, its 
operations had to be suspended in the case of the expenditure 
on inter-communication works, and have been postponed in the 
case of the Staines Reservoirs until the works have come into 
actual use. 

I am dealing in some detail with the Chamberlain’s Fund 
since it is of vital importance to the question of purchase. 
But for its existence, the companies would make some profit 
on their extensions, and the arbitrators would have to take 
future earning power into account when arriving at an estimate 
of value. As it is, up to the present time, the earnings of the 
companies have steadily increased, but there can be little doubt 
that the limit has been reached. The drain of the Chamber- 
lain’s Fund will increase at a faster rate than can be met with- 
out a falling off in net earnings. I do not think that this fore- 
cast admits of doubt. During the twenty years 1881-1900 
inclusive, the net annual profits of the eight companies increased 
by £271,286. The increased profit was almost entirely due to 
the expenditure of upwards of £4,000,000 of additional loan 
capital. If the sinking fund clauses had been in operation 
throughout the period, the payments under it would have 
amounted to more than {£200,000 a year by 1900. There 
would thus have been little left in the form of increased net 
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profits. This example is a favourable one since the capital outlay, 
during the twenty years 1881-1900, was comparatively small. 
During the next twenty years, the capital expenditure must be 
at least twice as much, and during the following twenty years, 
about four times as much. Situated asthe companies now are, 
there is no room for a sinking fund at all, except at the expense 
of the ordinary stock, and the existence of the sinking fund 
clauses seriously diminishes the value of the companies’ pro- 
perty. It is hardly too much to say that the rigid enforcement 
of the sinking fund clauses during the next forty years would 
reduce the companies’ dividends to zero, and the value of their 
property to practically nothing. 

If all the water companies had behind them the romantic 
history, and the centuries of usefulness which are the privilege 
of the NEW RIVER ComPANy, there would not probably be 
any cry for purchase at all. As most people know, the 
property of the New River Company is divided into thirty- 
six Adventurers’ shares, and thirty-six King’s shares. There 
are besides £500,000 in new shares, as well as debenture 
stock. The company is exclusively controlled by twenty-nine 
directors, who own or represent complete Adventurers’ shares. 
As there are at present thirty-one complete shares, two shares 
are unrepresented on the board. In addition to control, the 
directors receive on an average about 300 guineas a year 
in fees. The Adventurers’ shares are to this extent more 
valuable in revenue than are the King’s shares. I propose to 
estimate the value of the property of the other water companies 
by market value as well as by earnings and dividends, but no 
market estimate of Adventurers’ and King’s shares would be of 
much use to me, since it would be to some extent based on the 
reversionary benefits due to the falling in of Clerkenwell leases. 
As the Clerkenwell estate of the company is not to be purchased 
it would be necessary, in arriving at the value of the water under- 
taking, to put some valuation on this estate, and to deduct it from 
the total market value of the Adventurers’ and King’s shares. I 
am quite unable to put an estimate on the Clerkenwell estate. 
The actual net rental is about £4000 a year, but the rack rental 
is put at £40,000 a year, and the prospective increment in 
revenue is, of course, enormous. Fortunately there is no need 
to worry about the Clerkenwell estate. I know what the 
revenue of the company is without it, and I also know how 
much it contributes to the dividend on the new shares. I can 
therefore eliminate it without trouble. For 1900 the net earn- 
ings of the water undertaking were £272,392. The dividends 
paid on the nominal capital were at the rate of 13 per cent., of 
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which 4s. 2d. per cent. was derived from Clerkenwell rentals, 
The net water dividend was, therefore, £12 15s. 10d. per cent. 
If we allow thirty years’ purchase of net earnings as a fair 
valuation we get 8,171,780 as the purchase price of 
Adventurers’, King’s, and New shares, after excluding the 
Clerkenwell estate. The nominal ordinary capital is put at 
$2,019,958 for the purpose of Government returns, and a 
dividend of £12 15s. 10d. per cent. upon this represents an 
annual expenditure on dividend of £258,370. The larger 
figure of £272,392 was arrived at by including in the net ‘ 
earnings the amounts expended during the year on the Staines 
reservoirs. But for this unproductive expenditure the company 
would have had more money available for dividends, and as its 
dividends are unlimited all its earnings are so available. The 
New River Company is the one exception to the general rule 
under which the dividends of shareholders in water companies 
are limited by statute. The amount expended during the year 
on debenture interest was £68,916, an amount which does not 
include the outlay on Staines reservoirs. Under the Govern- 
ment Bill this debenture stock is to be exchanged for an equi- 
valent amount of 3 per cent. Water Stock. The nominal 
amount of such stock which would be required to cancel the 
New River debentures would be £2,297,200. The full value 
of the New River Company’s water undertaking therefore works 
out at £10,468,960. 

The property of the WEST MIDDLESEX COMPANY would be 
worth more to the shareholders if the company were not so 
inordinately rich. This is neither absurd nor a paradox, though 
it would probably be both in the case of an ordinary trading 
concern. But in this case the shareholders are barred by 
statute from enjoying more than a limited amount of the com- 
pany’s wealth. The maximum dividends have been paid for a 
long time, and the back dividends had all been wiped out by 
1887. The holders of ordinary stock cannot get more than 
Io per cent. on a nominal capital of £1,155,066, however 
much may actually be earned. This fact simplifies the situation 
immensely, for all we need concern ourselves with is the 
number of years’ purchase which should be allowed. As the 
company is so wealthy, and was able from 1894 up to the end 
of 1901 to allow a rebate of 10 per cent. on water rates, there 
seems to be little doubt that its full dividend is practically 
assured. I think, therefore, that we should allow thirty years’ 
purchase as in the case of the New River Company an allow- 
ance which would make the purchase price of the ordinary 
stock £3,465,198. The market value of this stock at the end 
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of December last was 290, and the average value for the pre- 
vious five years was 2954. A valuation on the basis of the 
latter quotation would bring out a purchase price of £3,413,219. 
My valuation of thirty years’ purchase would consequently seem 
to give an outside price, to which no objection could reason- 
ably be taken by the company. The total amount paid in 
interest on debentures, &c., for the year to March 1901 was 
£21,699, and the amount of Water Stock required to provide 
this interest would be £723,300. The total value of the West 
Middlesex Waterworks becomes therefore £4,188,498. 

So far the problem has been simple of solution, but the 
case of several of the other companies is so complicated that 
estimates of value become rather approximate. I shall endea- 
vour to make them as close as possible. A troublesome case is 
that of the GRAND JUNCTION WATERWORKS. This company has 
three classes of ordinary shares. The maximum dividend has - 
been reached on two small classes of 7 and 74 per cent. shares, 
but only 8 per cent. is paid on the bulk of the ordinary 
capital, which is entitled to a maximum of 10 percent. The 
back dividends, reckoning from the dates when the limits of 
dividend were first imposed—it is clearly improper to go farther 
back—amount to about £694,000 on a nominal ordinary capital 
of £1,278,800. Before the company will be entitled to pay 
any of these back dividends it will have to increase its dividend 
on the greater part of the ordinary shares by 2 per cent. 
How it can do this with the expenditure on the Staines reser- 
voirs immediately before it, and the Chamberlain’s Fund 
payments looming still further ahead, does not appear. I am 
disposed to reckon these back dividends as worth nothing at all. 
At the same time I think that the company should have credit 
for more than the dividends which at present it actually does 
pay. As in the case of the New River Company, I think that 
the unproductive expenditure on the Staines reservoirs should 
be added to the net profits, and a valuation made on the 
resulting total. The net profits for the year to September 
I90I were £104,055, and the Staines reservoirs payments were 
£10,506. The earnings of the company would, therefore, 
have been £114,561 but for this unproductive outlay. Had 
it not been for Staines the dividend might have been increased 
by a clear 1 per cent. Thirty years’ purchase of the real 
earnings gives us £3,436,830 as the purchase consideration 
for the interests of the ordinary shareholders. The market 
values of the three classes of shares at the end of last year 
were as follows: Max. 8 per cent. ({50) 1144, max. 7} per 
cent. (£25) 53, max. 7 per cent. (£50) 101. The average 
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prices for the previous five years were almost exactly the same, 
If the miscellaneous shares are valued on the basis of these 
market quotations the total purchase consideration will be 
£2,809,180. The difference between my valuation and that 
of the market is principally due to the inclusion by me of the 
Staines reservoirs payments as part of the net earnings. It is 
obviously unfair that the company which, with the New River 
and West Middlesex Companies, undertook this expenditure in 
the interests of London—it had nothing to get out of the 
reservoirs for itself—should be punished by London for doing 
so. The amount paid by the company in loan and debenture 
interest during the year to September 1901 was £15,125, the 
equivalent of which in Water Stock is £504,170. My valuation 
of the whole property of the Grand Junction Company is 
£3:941,000. 

The SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL is another company which 
is paying dividends of less than the maximum. The dividends 
for the last three years on the maximum Io per cent stock, 
have been 74, 74, and 64 per cent., the last and lowest being for 
the year to September 1901. The dividends on the maximum 7} 
per cent. (D shares) has been at the same rate. The back divi- 
dends amount to something like £1,300,000 on a nominal 
ordinary capital of £1,028,800. It is really unnecessary to 
calculate them exactly, as they are not worth much, if any- 
thing. This company also has £489,200 of Five per cent, 
Preference stock. As the most recent year was the worst 
which this company has suffered during the past three years, it 
it may be fairest to take 7 per cent. as the dividend for valua- 
tion purposes. At the same time I must point out that the 
company only paid 54 per cent. for the year 1896-7, and 5 per 
cent. for 1895-6. Still, thirty years’ purchase of a 7 per cent. 
dividend will not be unfair, the more especially since the com- 
pany has emerged from a period of considerable capital 
expenditure. The ordinary stock and D shares would on this 
basis appear to be worth {£2,160,480. A slightly higher 
valuation—say thirty-two years’ purchase of the preference 
dividend, would give {£782,720 as the value of this stock. 
It would obviously not do to allow more than thirty-two 
years’ purchase, since, under the Government Bill, the 
debentures are to get only thirty-three and a third years’ 
purchase in Water Stock. Pursuing my method of checking 
my calculations by market values, I find that the ordinary 
(max. I0 per cent.) stock was quoted at 195} at the end of 
1go1, and the D. shares were quoted at 1844. The average 
market prices for the previous five years were 1844 and 174 
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respectively. The drop in the average is due to the low prices 
and low dividends of 1897-8 and 1896-7. A valuation based 
on the average prices bring out a purchase consideration for 
the ordinary stock and shares of £1,884,854. The amount 
paid in debenture interest during 1900-1901 was £61,706, a 
sum which would be the interest on {2,056,680 of Three per 
cent. Water Stock. The total value of all the company’s stocks 
and shares may be taken at £4,999,880. 
| have now to consider the circumstances of three companies, 
all of which have reached their maximum dividends and are 
paying off back dividends. The principal question to be deter- 
mined is what these back dividends, which still remain, are 
worth. The LAMBETH WATER WoRKS Company has £1,043,800 
in max. 10 per cent. stock, and £406,200 in max. 74 per cent. 
At present an additional 4 per cent. per annum is being paid on 
both classes in respect of back dividends. The nominal 
amount of the arrears is as much as £895,295, reckoning from 
the date on which the limit of dividend was first imposed. It 
would obviously take a very long time to liquidate these arrears 
by paying a nominal 34 per cent. per annum—f7250 a year. 
The Lambeth Company could have paid more during the past 
few years if it had not set aside some £10,000 a year towards 
building up a contingency fund. I do not think that the com- 
pany ought to be penalised for this rather exceptional act of 
virtue. The amount of the contingency fund is £48,000, and 
the fairest plan seems to be to treat this sum as applicable to 
back dividends. The purchase consideration of the ordinary 
stock would then work out as follows: Thirty years’ purchase of 
maximum dividends, £4,045,350; thirty years’ purchase of 
the amount now paid annually on account of back dividends 
together with the contingency fund of £48,000, that is 
£265,500 ; total value of ordinary stock £4,310,850. The 
market value of the max. 10 per cent. stock at the end of 
December last was 300, and that of max. 74 stock was 200. 
The average prices for the past five years have been respec- 
tively 2924 and 218. A valuation by these average market 
quotations would give £3,938,631 as the purchase price of the 
ordinary stock. The difference between this estimate and mine 
is probably caused by the allowance which I have added for 
back dividends. The debenture interest for the year to Sep- 
tember, rg01, was £22,745, to provide which would require 
the issue of £758,170 in Water Stock. The total value of the 
Stocks of the Lambeth Company works out at £5,069,020. 
The KENT Company, though not so rich as the West 
Middlesex, is still one of the few really wealthy water com- 
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panies. The shareholders have nearly reached the limit of what 
they can possibly get out of it. The maximum ordinary divi- 
dends are being met, and as much as 4 per cent. per annum 
on a nominal £708,000 of max. ro per cent. is being paid in 
respect of back dividends. The amount of the admissible 
back dividends outstanding, after allowing for the payment of 
4 per cent. for 1901, was £58,756. If the present rate of pay- 
ment were kept up the arrears would all be cleared off by the 
end of 1904 and the shareholders would, after that year, be 
entitled to no more than their maximum yearly dividends. It 
is clear, therefore, that if we valued the interests of the ordi- 
nary shareholders on the basis of what the company can 
actually earn we should be giving them far too much. The 
case is similar to that of the West Middlesex. I take as the 
value thirty years’ purchase of the maximum dividends on 
£708,000 of max. 10 per cent. and on £160,000 of max. 7 
per cent., that is £2,460,000. I also allow all the back divi- 
dends to which the shareholders are entitled and which they 
will undoubtedly receive in the course of the next two or three 
years if purchase does not take place. This brings up the 
value of the ordinary stock to {£2,518,756. Comparing as 
before with market quotations I find that the prices of the 1o 
per cent. and 7 per cent. stocks were respectively 302} and 
2022 at the end of 1901. The average prices for the previous 
five years were 337 and 221. If we take these average prices 
as a basis of valuation we get a purchase consideration for 
the ordinary stock of £2,739,560. The market valuation is 
higher than mine, probably because investors have been 
deceived by the high payments of back dividends and have 
not realised how soon these exceptional payments must cease. 
The loan and debenture interest which was paid during the 
year to June 30, 1901, only amounted to £5398, of which the 
equivalent in Water Stock is £179,900. With this addition 
the total purchase price becomes £2,698,656. 

The CHELSEA COMPANY is well to do but is not in such 
affluent circumstances as either the the West Middlesex or Kent. 
It has paid the maximum dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock for several years, but it has still a large 
accumulation of back dividends. These are being cleared off 
at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum on the nominal capital of 
£780,599, but on December 31 last they amounted to as much 
as £747,190. It would take nearly a century to pay them off at 
the present rate of £7806 per annum. The fairest plan 
seems to be to follow the course which was adopted in the case 
of the Lambeth Company, and value these back dividends at 
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thirty years’ purchase of £7806, that is at £234,180. No 
addition has to be made in this case for contingency fund pay- 
ments. The value of the max. ro per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary stock, will, on the basis of thirty years’ purchase, be 
£2,341,797, and the total purchase consideration to which the 
ordinary shareholders are entitled will thus become £2,575,977. 
The market value of the Chelsea Company’s 10 per cent. 
ordinary stock at the end of last year was 325, and the average 
for the previous five years was 316. A valuation according to 
the latter quotation would give £2,466,692. This company 
has three descriptions of preference stock of the nominal 
amount of £312,256, upon which £14,804 is paid annually by 
way of fixed interest. As in.the case of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company I take thirty-two years’ purchase of the 
preference interest making the value of this stock £473,730. 
The amount paid in debenture interest during the year to Sep- 
tember 31, 1901, was £9284 and £309,470 in Water Stock 
would be required to yield the same annual interest. I thus make 
the total value of the Chelsea Company stocks £3,359,177. 

[ have left the East London Company until the last because 
it is in many ways the most troublesome. Indeed, but for the 
“water famines ” which brought this company into unpleasant 
notoriety afew years ago we should not have heard so very much 
of the London Water Question. It is not my purpose to go into 
the real causes of the water famines—the inter-communication 
works and the East London storage works have put their 
recurrence almost beyond impossibility. But I think that all 
through the business the officials were more sinned against than 
sinning, and the shareholders who “stood the racket” with 
purse and credit ought not now to be punished. The East 
London Company, in a word, ought to receive the same 
impartial and sympathetic treatment which will be meted out to 
the other seven companies. I doubt if the public are aware 
that the drought cost the shareholders {£21,000 in 1898 and 
£31,000 in 1899. It will be remembered in the cases of the 
Grand Junction and New River Companies I allowed the ordinary 
shareholders credit for the unproductive expenditure on Staines 
reservoirs. The East London Company has nothingto do with 
Staines, but it is constructing vast storage works of its own and 
has to undergo a great deal of expenditure of which the Water 
Trust will get the benefit. I propose, therefore, to base my 
valuation on the net profits for 1900 plus the interest expended 
during the year out of revenue upon the capital sunk in the 
storage works, This gives me £150,801 as the true net earn- 
ings of the year. The company is paying 7 per cent. dividends 
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upon its max. 10 per cent. ordinary stock. The back 
dividends amount to something like £2,180,000, or a good deal 
more than the nominal capital of £1,720,560. I do not think 
that we need pay any attention to these back dividends, they are 
not worth anything at present. Thirty years’ purchase of the 
net earnings for 1900 gives me £4,524,030 as the value of the 
ordinary stock. The market price of this stock at the end of 
December last was 2024, and the average for five years has been 
212. A purchase consideration based on the average market 
price would be £3,647,587. There is a good deal of difference 
between the market valuation and my estimate, which is due 
partly to my method of dealing with storage expenditure and 
partly to the fact that 1900 was an exceptionally favourable year. 
As against this 1898 and 1899 were exceptionally unfavour- 
able, and it would hardly be fair to base a valuation on them. 
It must also be remembered that the purchasing authority will 
get, in addition to the ordinary East London water undertaking, 
all the new and uncompleted storage works which are worth 
fully £400,000. The debenture interest, which was paid in 
1900, was £58,012, an amount which would be represented by 
£1,933,700 of Water Stock. My total valuation of the East 
London Water Works is £6,457,730. 

STAINES’ RESERVOIRS 3 per cent. debentures have been 
issued to the amount of £703,500. These need simply be 
replaced by a similar amount of Water 3 per cent. Stock. 

It will be convenient if I collect all the principal figures which 
I have put forward and present them in a small table. 


VALUE OF LONDON WATER STOCKS 


Ordinary. | Preference. | Debentures. | Total Stocks. 

; & & £ 
New River . ‘ 8,171,760 — 2,297,200 | 10,468,960 
West Middlesex . - | 3,465,198 = 723,300 | 4,188,498 
Grand Junction . ; - | 35436,830 —_ 504,170 | 3,941,000 
Southwark and Vauxhall 2,160,480 782,720 | 2,056,680 | 4,999,880 
Lambeth : 4,310,850 -— 758,170 | 5,069,020 
Kent . 2,518,756 _ 179,900 | 2,698,656 
Chelsea 25575:977 | 473:730 | 309,470 | 3,359,177 
East London 4,524,030 = 1,933,700 | 6,457,730 
Staines Reservoirs — a 703,500 703,500 
Totals 31,163,881 | 1,256,450 | 9,466,090 | 41,886,421 


My valuation may here and there give figures which are too 
large just as here and there fault may be found with it for being 
too small. But taking it all round it gives a fair approximation 
to the amount of 3 per cent. Water Stock which will have to 
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be created in order to buy out the London Water Companies. 
1 wish to make it clear to ratepayers that this is only the begin- 
ning of their expenditure. The Llandaff Commission estimated 
that not less than £30,000,000 will need to be spent in the 
Thames and Lea valleys between the present time and 1941. 
After that, the ‘“ deluge”—or water from Wales, perhaps 
another £30,000,000. I have no desire to argue against 
purchase because I do not think that under present financial 
circumstances the water companies would be able to go on 
indefinitely, and there must be no playing with London’s water. 
But at the same time I want ratepayers to realise what they are 
letting themselves in for. The purchase of the companies is 
merely the beginning, and water instead of becoming less 
expensive must almost inevitably become more expensive. 

Let us consider what the position of the Water Board will 
be. It will have to pay 3 per cent. interest per annum on 
£42,000,000 of Water Stock. This will cost it £1,260,000 a 
year. Then it will have to provide a sinking fund to replace 
the capital of £42,000,000 at the end of eighty years from 
March 1903—sO0 says the Bill. It would be unsafe to assume that 
a sinking fund could be accumulated at more than 24 per cent. 
per annum compound interest; the Llandaff Commission put the 
safe rate at 2 per cent. per annum, and perhaps I had better 
followthem. A sinking fund of £216,749 would at 2 percent. 
have to be set aside every year in order to replace {42,000,000 
at the end of eighty years. On the other hand the Water 
Board would save on directors’ fees and perhaps something on 
collection. But it is a great delusion to suppose that a public 
body can administer a trading concern so economically as a 
private company can. There is no stimulus towards economy 
in principle and no real check on extravagance in detail. As 
compared with good private corporations—as for instance the 
New River Company—public bodies are wasteful and inefficient. 
Still, I will allow that a saving may be made of £40,000 a 
year by doing away with directors and administering the 
water companies all together. The Llandaff Commission—a 
body, by the way, which was remarkably strong in common 
sense—held that the saving in working expenses might almost 
be disregarded. There would, however, be undoubtedly an 
advantage in getting rid of the Chamberlain’s Fund payments, 
which I have already described in some detail. The pay- 
ments on account of this fund were in 1900-1 £22,886 and 
aré a rapidly increasing charge. It would be of no use for 


the Water Board to have two sinking funds; one will be 
burden enough. 
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Let us suppose that the Water Board has taken over the 
water companies, how then would its revenue and expenditure 
account compare with that of the companies on the basis of 
1900-1? The gross earnings of the eight companies were in 
that year £1,353,926,an amount which is exclusive of working 
costs, but inclusive of debenture and preference interest, 
Chamberlain’s Fund payments and net earnings. In other 
words it is the available revenue of the Water Board. 
I allow £40,000 for a saving on administration, though I do 
not myself believe it would be saved. This raises the revenue 
to £1,393,926. Out of this the Board has to meet interest on 
Water Stock, £1,260,000, and sinking fund, £216,749 ; total 
£1,476,749. That is to say, the Water Board would start with 
a deficit of £80,000, which would have to be met by means of 
increased water rates. This calculation is not the result of 
personal pessimism. I simply confirm the opinion of better 
men than I. The Llandaff Commission, though they recom- 
mended purchase by a Water Board, were in no doubt of the 
fact that it would not pay. The necessity for a sinking fund 
made that impossible. I may add, too, without any breach of 
confidence, that the Commission’s unofficial valuation made 
by two of its members of the property of the companies 
(which is before me) was very nearly the same as mine though 
the method was different. We shall doubtless buy up all the 
water companies, and satisfy our taste for “municipal collec- 
tive ownership ”’—-which has always seemed to me to be the 
most uncomfortable form of ownership—but we shall have to 
pay for the luxury, and go on paying for a long time to 


come. 


F. HARCOURT KITCHIN. 


A REMINISCENCE OF LORD 
DUFFERIN’S VICEROYALTY 


THE makers of Empire who work in the Colonies or in India 
are, in ordinary times and speaking generally, of little account 
at home. The world of fashion knows them not, political 
circles give them no welcome, and the crowd is a crowd 
of Gallios, who care for none of those things in which the 
lifetime of colonial or Indian administrators has been passed. 
They may have ruled millions, administered immense pro- 
vinces, governed great states, pushed the British power far 
beyond the old limits, and have received honours from their 
Sovereign ; but the tide of life in England, in all its cur- 
rents of political, commercial, and social activity, sweeps by 
them, and they are glad to escape safely to the back waters of 
South Kensington or Ealing, happy if they have saved a few 
depreciated rupees, or have thriftily put by some of their modest 
colonial stipend, to add to any private fortune—usually incon- 
siderable in amount—they may be lucky enough to possess, so 
as to enjoy the evening of life in moderate dignity. Their lives 
have their compensations in looking back from the narrow 
present to the wider past, rich in incident, in work done, and in 
achievements. On the whole, therefore, even if our sympathies 
are with them in their dignified leisure, we need not pity their 
fate. They have done their work, and, according to their tem- 
perament, can look with interest or amused indifference on the 
struggles of the new generation of toilers. 

But it should be otherwise when a man has played a great part 
on the political stage, or has achieved a European reputation. 
One would suppose that his work abroad would be known to, and 
appreciated by, his fellow-countrymen ; and yet how often do we 
see that distance lends, not enchantment, but dull obscurity to 
the view of work that is done in far-off lands, even by men 
who have been central figures in the European picture. Perhaps 
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this must in some degree be inevitable ; but signs are not wanting 
that this failure in appreciation is giving place to a better and 
healthier tone, that the public interest will extend far beyond 
home politics, that education to the knowledge of what the 
Empire really is will not always lag behind, and that a few years 
may see a wonderful development of Imperial political life. It 
is the Imperial instinct which will quicken that life. 

Lord Dufferin was the greatest servant of the Crown. His 
name was familiar to all; his eminent and splendid services 
were known to hosts of people, they had been repeatedly 
acknowledged by his Sovereign and the Governments he served ; 
and yet—so it seems to me—how little is known, for example, of 
the work he did in India in safeguarding that great dependency. 
A vague idea that he “strengthened the North-Western Frontier” 
is about all that our old friend “ the man in the street” knows of 
the military side of Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty; and yet if 
“Empire” is anything but an empty word, the people of this 
country should know something, at all events, of all that the great 
Irishman did in preserving and securing their Eastern pos- 
session. As it was my extreme good fortune to be Secretary in 
the Military, or War, Department of the Government of India 
during a considerable portion of Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty, 
and I was therefore brought into personal relations with him, I 
think it will not be uninteresting to recall some of the memories 
of that time, to show how he threw himself into unfamiliar work, 
and how successfully he grappled with the many difficult problems 
which were placed before him. There are few things more 
attractive to those who look on parliamentary life and party 
government from a distant point of view than the remarkable 
way in which, from time to time, the Government of the day 
advises the Sovereign to bestow honours or some high appoint- 
ment on one who is known to belong to the opposite camp, and 
it was a Conservative Government which appointed Lord Dufferin 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg after his viceroyalty of Canada. 
From St. Petersburg he was transferred to Constantinople, and 
in 1884, after his return from his special mission to Egypt, he 
was appointed Viceroy and Governor-General of India. He had 
held appointments at the War Office and the India Office ; 
he had executed important missions to Syria and in Egypt with 
conspicuous success ; he had been Ambassador at the centres of 
political contact with the Eastern Question, and he had ruled 
with wisdom and popularity the wide-spreading Dominion of 
Canada. Ripe in the most varied experience, possessed of 
talents of the highest order, a brilliant speaker, and with that 
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charm of manner which at once placed those with whom he had 
to deal in sympathetic communication, it would have been impos- 
sible to have chosen any man more fitted to be Viceroy of India. 

There is an idea that the period of Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty 
was a quiet time of peace, during which domestic reforms were 
considered or advanced, and various internal dissensions were 
composed, and in which there was leisure for following out, and 
solving, the problems of defence which had long been occupying 
a leading position in the military world of India. It is true that 
no great war had to be waged, but in 1885 we were on the verge 
of one, and the costly and extensive preparations which were 
necessary at once plunged Lord Dufferin into the midst of war- 
like measures. Indeed, no sooner had he taken up his office than 
the Indian Government had to despatch an expeditionary force 
of between 5000 and 6000 men to Suakin, followed by large rein- 
forcements in the shape of transport for Imperial service. This 
force, although small, was thoroughly equipped in every way, and 
| remember the pride I felt in their workmanlike appearance and 
splendid spirit. Perhaps I may be forgiven for an illustration of 
what this spirit was. I was riding alongside General Sir Gerald 
Graham, who commanded the British and Indian force intended 
to open the road to Berber. It was an extremely hot day, and 
the Indian Contingent were on the march. He told me to ask 
one of the men—I think a native non-commissioned officer— 
whether he found it hot work, or as hot as India. I translated 
the General’s question, and the reply came very respectfully and 
quietly: “In the service of the great Queen we know neither heat 
nor cold.” 

During the time the Indian Contingent were absent in the 
Eastern Scudan, the Pendjdeh incident occurred ; the late Amir 
of Afghanistan had come to Rawul Pindi as the guest of the 
Government of India, and it was there that Abdur Rahman once 
more pledged his fidelity to the British Government. The 
encounter between Russian and Afghan troops at Pendjdeh 
seemed to be almost the last blow of fortune or fate in the 
thickening political troubles. But fate was overcome by the 
wisdom and calmness of the Viceroy, and by the good sense of 
the Amir. Preparations went on, army corps were got ready for 
service, large collections of transport were made, and vast 
quantities of stores were sent. forward. The sequel of these 
troubles has passed into history, but it was fortunate that India 
possessed a ruler who, while striving in every way to preserve 
peace, yet knew that to be ready was the best means of 
ensuring it. 
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No sooner had the storm-cloud passed in the North, than the 
South-East was threatened with disturbance, and a large expedi- 
tionary force had to be despatched to Upper Burma to bring 
King Thebau to his senses, after the utmost forbearance had 
been shown him, a forbearance, indeed, almost protracted 
beyond reasonable limits. The result was the annexation of 
Upper Burma after the defeat of Thebau’s troops, and the occu- 
pation of the capital, Mandalay. But this was followed by a long 
and tedious guerilla war, 1885-6-7, in which the troops were 
employed in hunting the dacoits who in roving bands kept the 
country in a state of ferment, and prevented it from settling 
down under British administration. When there was a recru- 
descence of disturbance Lord Dufferin himself proceeded to 
Mandalay, and discussed on the spot with Sir Frederick Roberts, 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, the measures which had to be 
taken. His viceroyalty closed with the expedition to Sikhim, and 
the campaign in Hazara. It cannot therefore be said that Lord 
Dutferin’s time in India was one of peace, although no one 
desired peace more, or strove more earnestly to avert the necessity 
for offensive measures. Beyond a short apprenticeship in the 
War Office, Lord Dufferin had no training in military adminis- 
tration, and certainly no leaning towards the last argument of 
kings. And yet no man understood more clearly the need for 
forethought and preparation, or more fully appreciated the 
labours of those who were involved in all this warlike work. 
Keeping himself entirely free from details, never letting “the 
small become the dreadful and immense,” he yet seemed to 
grasp every military situation, and to control with his vigorous 
understanding every branch of the military business. He placed 
the fullest confidence in those who acted for him—when once he 
had indicated the direction in which action was to be taken—and 
just as in Canada he had, as the constitutional ruler, avoided all 
undue interference with his ministers, so even in the autocratic 
position of Viceroy and Governor-General, he consistently 
abstained from intervention in military affairs, unless called upon 
to do so in the most important issues, when, as the supreme 
authority in those affairs, he was bound to demonstrate the military 
policy which had to be carried out. 

The position of a Secretary in the Indian War Department 
may be perhaps to some extent analogous to that held by an 
Under-Secretary of State at the War Office : the Commander-in- 
Chief commands the army, and is the executive authority of the 
Governor-General in Council or Government of India; while 
the Military Member of Council, whose special functions are 
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military finance, supply, organisation, and administration, is in a 
way a sort of War Minister, the Viceroy being the keystone of 
the military arch, buttressed on either side by the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Military Member. The Secretary is the minis- 
terial agent of the Government, he possesses special responsi- 
bilities, and his position is not free from difficulty ; for while he 
personally lays before the Viceroy questions which have been 
discussed between his immediate superiors, the Military Member 
of Council, and the Commander-in-Chief, while he is the 
Secretary of the Government or Governor-General in Council, 
he owes a scrupulous loyalty to the Member of Council who is 
in charge of the War portfolio, and must at the same time pre- 
serve correct relations with the Commander-in-Chief. To give 
frankly sound advice, to work hard to carry out faithfully the 
orders received, and to be perfectly loyal to the Member of 
Council as well as to the Viceroy, are the first attributes of an 
Indian Secretary. As a general rule, the difficulty of the posi- 
tion can be overcome and, speaking from my own experience, | 
can say that this was largely due to the confidence and considera- 
tion with which as Secretary I was treated by successive Viceroys, 
and by Lord Roberts when he was Commander-in-Chief. 

It was a great delight to be brought into personal relations 
with Lord Dufferin, for not only did one recognise the iron 
hand under the velvet glove, and the able statesman and diplo- 
matist, but the man of lofty aims and high culture. He was 
not fond of the drudgery of details, with which an Indian 
Viceroy is sometimes overwhelmed by too zealous subordinates. 
He preferred a personal explanation, and in the ordinary course, 
if he felt certain that he would obtain judicial advice, and not 
that of a partisan, he would be content to accept proposals 
which had been threshed out by men who had spent their 
lives in the work, although where any important measure was 
involved he would be the first to require complete justification. 
At one time, I used to think he was over-critical in his feeling 
regarding soldiers and their business, and he took the line that 
naval officers knew more of their work than men in the land 
forces did. I suppose | must have, in some way, expressed the 
idea 1 had, for he one day told me that he had quite changed 
his opinion. 

He had a keen sense of humour, and his genial spirits, wit, 
and charm of manner, rendered even the driest official discussion 
thoroughly interesting. It is not often given to an officer to 
write his own censure, but this happened to me under circum- 
stances which afforded me at the time great amusement, as they 
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did, I am sure, to Lord Dufferin. At or near the end of March, 
the Government usually break up in Calcutta, the Viceroy pro- 
ceeds on tour to snatch, if possible, a week or two of change, 
if not of holiday—for the Viceroy does not know what the latter 
means—his colleagues in the Indian Cabinet or Council scatter 
themselves to the four winds, the great offices of administration 
are all leaving Calcutta, and settling in Simla, so that only the 
most urgent business can be undertaken by the Secretaries in 
these last days at Calcutta, although in a short time the work of 
administration is again in full swing at the hill capital. Just at 
the last moment an important matter had to be decided. The 
native troops in Burma were to receive some allowance or 
“batta,” but actual financial authority had not been given. The 
head of the Finance Department (the Indian Treasury), and the 
Military Member of Council, had left, and believing that a delay 
in the issue of orders might be most inexpedient, I took upon 
myself the responsibility of sanctioning the allowance. Un- 
doubtedly, I exceeded my powers according to the strict letter 
of the law, but I was perfectly certain of the eventual grant of 
the allowance. When I reached Simla the Chief of the Finance 
Department very properly got his official knife into me. Lord 
Dufferin passed upon me a very mild and even pleasant rebuke, 
but said: “I must support the Finance Department, only I 
don’t want to write anything that Chesney and you wouldn't 
like.” Sir George Chesney, I may say, had entirely supported 
me. Lord Dufferin, therefore, sent me his short note or minute 
of censure to see before it was issued. Whereupon I submitted 
to him that neither of us would like it! He then sent me a 
modified note. To this again I respectfully objected, in a per- 
sonal interview, on the same grounds. His patience was 
naturally exhausted, but instead of doing as many men would 
have done, and stiffening his censure, he said: “Then you had 
better write it yourself!” I could hardly keep my countenance, 
but the result was I penned my own censure, and can only hope 
that I dealt with myself impartially. 

There is, of course, plenty of gaiety at Simla, and the vice- 
regal entertainments naturally hold the most prominent place ; 
men come from all parts of India, from the great centres, from 
remote districts where the civil servant, almost alone, supports 
with dignity and ability the burden of governing, and from the 
far-off outposts of the Empire. Often in the midst of what 
seems to be merely a scene of charming social enjoyment “and 
of all the life that fizzes in the everlasting hills,” the Viceroy takes 
counsel with these men, gathers information from them, and 
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conveys in some subtle way his appreciation of the work they 
are doing. In this art—not one of the least arts of governing— 
Lord Dufferin was a past master. And these scenes sometimes 
witness very serious discussion. Upon one occasion Lord 
Dufferin came up to me at a garden party at Government 
House, and with a little playful badinage to the fair ladies with 
whom I was talking, drew me aside, and said he wanted to ask 
me some questions. The questions were, how should a certain 
country be occupied, what number of troops should be employed, 
and what it would cost. The answers were given, but not at the 
garden party. 

To understand what was done in Lord Dufferin’s vice-royalty 
to improve the army system, and to provide for the security of 
India, it is necessary to appreciate the course which military 
affairs had taken in the previous five or six years. Under the 
auspices of Lord Lytton, a Commission on army organisation 
had been assembled after the first phase of the Afghan war, and 
was continued in spite of the renewal of hostilities on the 
massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his devoted escort at Kabul. 
From the labours of this Commission sprang most of the reforms 
which have been carried out in the last twenty years in India. 
Lord Ripon and his Government took the matter up with vigour, 
and although they did not endorse all the recommendations of 
the Commission, they proposed a series of measures which have 
since been carried to conclusion ; and with that tried and able 
soldier, Sir Donald Stewart, as Commander-in-Chief, the 
beginnings were made of a defensive system on the North-West 
frontier, and to guard the ports of India, which was expanded 
and developed during Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty. Indeed, 
although some strategic railways had been built and roads made, 
the present defences of India were practically the creation of his 
time, the product of the labours of Sir Frederick Roberts, who 
had succeeded Sir Donald Stewart as Commander-in-Chief, and 
of Sir George Chesney. Years elapsed before the frontier and 
coast defences of India were completed and armed, but with the 
powerful support of Lord Dufferin they were started and in due 
course carried out to completion. The fortifications at Attock 
and Rawul Pindi, on the right flank, and at Quetta and Sukkur, 
on the left flank, defending the two main lines of approach by 
the Khyber and the Bolan passes, stand as solid, if silent, 
witnesses of Lord Dufferin’s statesmanship and of the labours of 
his colleagues ; railways and roads have been constructed to 
meet defensive requirements, and the important ports of Karachi, 
Bomhay, Calcutta, and Rangoon are now guarded in such a way 
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that hostile cruisers which might escape the British Squadron 
will no longer be able to attack those places with impunity. 

It was not only in the material defences of India that vast 
improvements were made under Lord Duflferin’s leading. The 
incidents of 1885 had helped to stimulate activity in many direc- 
tions of military reform. In all countries it takes a long time 
before decision is arrived at upon proposals for important changes 
in the military system, and even when this stage is reached 
such changes cannot be carried out at once. The great thing to 
ensure is that the changes are really needed, for change is not 
always synonymous with progress, and that they are thoroughly 
sound and practical ; but even then time must be given to bring 
them into effect. In India there is the ever-present difficulty of 
ways and means, and although I am one of those who think that 
it is better to throw some of the burden on posterity, and to 
employ what Lord Dufferin used to call my “ voluptuous policy 
of loan,” than to remain unprepared, J recognise the difficulties 
attaching to the question. The great desire of all governments 
in India is to find money to increase the moral and material 
prosperity of the people, and those whose bent is towards high 
military efficiency and powerful defensive preparations, must 
make out an overwhelmingly strong case before they are listened 
to. It is to Lord Dufferin’s lasting fame that he was one of the 
first to perceive that the time had come to make a great effort to 
increase the strength and the efficiency of the army of India, and 
it was in the highest degree fortunate that at this juncture he 
should have as his chief military advisers Sir Frederick Roberts, 
the Commander-in-Chief, and Sir George Chesney, the Military 
Member of Council. The strength of the British army in India 
was increased by 10,000 British and 20,000 native troops, and 
when we remember that Upper Burma and the dependent Shan 
States were added to the Empire and absorbed for some time a 
large garrison, it is obvious that such increase was not alone 
needed by the political events in the north. But the military 
strength was increased in other ways. In 1886-7-8 a splendid 
body of levies and military police was formed for service in 
Burma, reaching in 1888 a total of 17,500, composed of Hindu- 
stani and Punjabi Mahommedans, and of Sikhs, Jats of Hindu- 
stan, Rajputs, Goorkhas, and North-East frontier men; Karens 
and Kachins of Burma being also enlisted in course of time. 
When I was at Bhamo in 1899, it was most interesting to see 
Kachins, our whilom foes, and once the terror of the Burmese, 
forming part of the garrison and parading in their picturesque 
uniform, wisely adapted frem their ordinary costume. As the 
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spirit of rebellion subsided, some reduction was quietly made in 
the strength of the military police. They still form a formidable 
body, which could be largely increased if necessary, and, as Lord 
Dufferin once said to me, they can be converted into regular 
troops at any moment. Indeed, some of the levies and police 
were in later years converted into regular regiments of the 
Madras army for local service in Burma, replacing material which 
was not so suitable for the work required in that country. In 
other directions a reorganisation of the material of the army took 
place, and while indifferent classes were eliminated, regiments of 
native infantry were reconstructed so as to introduce an improved 
body of men. Another reform which was carried out was the 
linking of battalions of native infantry, usually in groups of three, 
and the establishing of regimental centres for the groups, the idea 
being that the centre should be the fixed point for various 
operations of regimental economy. A recruit enlisted in one 
battalion of the group is liable to serve in any of the others in 
case of war, and thus a ready means is afforded of strengthening 
battalions when necessary. The establishment of reserves for 
the native army had long been discussed, but it was not put into 
operation until 1886, when Lord Dufferin, appreciating what 
some of the older officials would have called an almost revolu- 
tionary proposal, lent this measure his strong support. The 
reserve system of India has peculiar features, for it is voluntary, 
and a reservist may rejoin the colours at any time. It is highly 
popular with the men. Another problem which had to be solved 
was the reconstruction of commands and staff, so as to provide 
fora larger army distributed over a wider area, at a cost not 
exceeding that of the previous arrangements. 

The three great measures, however, which Lord Dufferin made 
peculiarly his own, were the raising of the Imperial Service 
Troops, the mobilisation of the army, and its re-organisation by 
the abolition of the separate presidential armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and the division of the whole force into 
four distinct armies, although this was not carried out until more 
than six years after he had left India. During the Afghan War of 
1879-80 contingents of troops from the various protected: native 
States had been employed with satisfactory results, and in 1887 
the Nizam of Hyderabad made a spontaneous offer of troops for 
the service of the British Government, an offer quickly followed 
up by numerous chiefs in different parts of India; and before Lord 
Dufferin laid down his office, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
this plan brought into working action. It was at Patiala in 1888 
that Lord Dufferin explained the policy of the Government of 
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India. He told his audience that in 1885, when war seemed 
imminent on the north-west frontier, the native princes of India 
came forward in a body to place the whole resources of their 
States at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Government. Again, in 
the year of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, many rulers of native States 
offered to contribute in a very liberal way to the defence of the 
Empire. The Government of India did not think it necessary or 
desirable to accept the pecuniary assistance which was so freely 
tendered, but they asked the chiefs to raise a portion of their 
armies to such a pitch of general efficiency as would make them 
fit to go into action with the Imperial troops. The result has 
been completely successful. Many of the leading chiefs and 
princes of India have now admirably organised cavalry and 
infantry regiments, sappers, camel-corps, and transport trains, 
some of which have been employed during the Chitral and north- 
west frontier campaigns, and in China, while the large and 
burdensome forces they formerly maintained have been reduced 
in numbers. One State may have only cavalry, another infantry, 
and a third sappers, or a camel-corps. The total force is not 
large, but it forms an important part of the defensive system of 
the Empire. 

The mobilisation of the army was a matter which deeply inter- 
ested Lord Dufferin, and although I hesitate to touch upon it, 
for personal reasons, I cannot refrain from saying something 
about it, because it illustrates so completely, not only his grasp 
of a purely military problem, but his sincere kindness to a humble 
worker like myself. For years I had tried to get the subject 
taken up, but without success, and when, after failure in India, 
I obtained the support of the Duke of Cambridge and the 
Secretary of State for War (Colonel Stanley) when I was attached 
tothe Intelligence Department of the War Office in 1877-78, Ifound 
on my return to the East, that the discussion on the question 
had meandered through many channels, only to lose itself at the 
last in a solemn investigation about the best pattern of tent for 
field service! I got the Army Organisation Commission of 1879, 
whose secretary I was, to take the matter up again, but nothing 
came of it. In 1885 I was so impressed with the misfortune of 
trying to mobilise large forces without a pre-arranged plan, and 
without all the equipment, stores, and transport that should be 
ready, or should be capable of being got ready at short notice and 
on certain standards, and so struck with the large expenditure on 
what was called the Quetta mobilisation, without any lasting re- 
sult, that I made another effort. The opportunity was afforded 
to me in 1886 when acting for a time as Secretary to the Govern- 
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ment. I laid before Lord Dufferin, the Commander-in-Chief 
(Sir Frederick Roberts), and the Military Member of Council (Sir 
George Chesney), a memorandum which went over the whole 
ground again, in considerable detail, and made certain definite 
proposals. These were accepted at once. I was at a ball at 
Government House (Peterhoff), and Lord Dufferin came up to 
me and said, “1 have read your memorandum and nearly all the 
appendices, and I will support you through thick and thin.” 
With Sir Frederick Roberts as president of a General Mobilisa- 
tion Committee, and Sir George Chesney as the senior member, 
the work was pushed on rapidly, and the powerful leading and 
guidance of the Commander-in-Chief produced such excellent 
results, that when the report of the elaborate plan drawn up in 
full detail by the Committee, was laid before Lord Dufferin, he 
said it was a “a magnificent monument of industry and ability.” 
We were fortunate in having as secretary to the Committee an 
officer—now Major-General Sir Edmond Elles and my successor 
in the office of Military Member of Council—whose exertions 
contributed largely to the achievement of its labours. From 
that time the work has gone steadily on. There never can 
be finality in such a business, but at least it may be said that 
the plan has been tested by practical experience, and can be 
put into effect with every expectation of success, if circum- 
stances should require its operation. When I bade farewell to 
Lord Dufferin he walked with me to the door of his room and 
said, “I am prouder of carrying out the plan of mobilisation 
than of anything else in my viceroyalty ” ; and only the other day, 
in the midst of sorrow, trouble, and failing health, he wrote 
spontaneously to a high officer of State concerning this work, 
and the share I had taken in it. How is it possible not to have 
the deepest affection for one in whom was combined every attri- 
bute of a great statesman and maker of Empire, and who was so 
generous in his appreciation of those who had the happiness and 
honour to work under him ? 

The great reform of withdrawing the control of the Madras 
and Bombay Governments from the presidential armies, and of 
the Bengal army from the Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
making him a real Commander-in-Chief over the whole of the 
military forces of India, was not carried out during Lord Dufferin’s 
time. Twenty years before, Sir George Chesney had as Lord 
Dufferin said in a minute of October 1888—since published in 
a Blue Book—“ presented a comprehensive scheme for the 
organisation of the Indian armies.” Lord Riponand his Govern- 
ment took up the scheme which had been elaborated by the 
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Army Organisation Commission of 1879, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were analysed and discussed, definite 
proposals being put forward. But it was in Lord Dufferin’s 
time that complete orders for introducing this great change, were 
drawn up and reviewed by a Committee of which Sir Frederick 
Roberts was the head. The reform had been supported by Lord 
Dufferin in 1885, and was again pressed by him in 1888. The 
minute to which I have already alluded reviews the whole 
question of military administration, and is remarkable because it 
shows not only that Lord Dufferin gauged to the full the effect 
of the military reforms which he supported, but that nearly 
thirteen years ago he held views on the military administration 
of India and England which were far in advance of the generally 
accepted ideas of the time. As to India, he affirmed “that the 
supreme power of the Government must be responsible for the 
military administration, and the Commander of the forces re- 
sponsible to that power for the executive command of the army.” 
“The functions of administration,” he said, “and of the execu- 
tive command of the army must be distinct.” He showed how 
impossible it was to apply to India the changes of 1887 and 1888 
introduced at the War Office, making the Commander-in-Chief 
there directly responsible for all material as well as personnel. 
He pointed out that it was only an experiment; and we know 
that, as such, it was not successful, and has been replaced by 
another arrangement. As to the War Office, while he felt con- 
strained to reply to those who wished to apply the experiment 
to India, he said, “I only express my personal opinion when | 
say that the decentralisation of military business and the delega- 
tion of defined powers to military commanders over portions of 
the military forces, under a plan similar to that we are now pro- 
posing for India, is the real re-organisation which should be 
achieved ” ; and this is precisely the plan which it is now desired 
to carry out in this country. His opinion, based on the experi- 
ence of peace and war, was “that, although, as in all human 
systems, there are defects which may be remedied, the Indian 
army-and its military administration will bear comparison with 
any army in the world.” 

No man was more appreciative than Lord Dufferin of the work 
done by his colleagues and secretaries, and by those who toil, 
often in the midst of depressing surrcundings, in every part of 
India. In his great speech in Calcutta before he left India, he 
explained the policy of his Government; in the equally great 
speech at the Guildhall on his return to England, he actually 
named all those who had done conspicuous work for the State 
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during his viceroyalty, according the most generous praise to the 
civil and military services of India. His memory of these services 
lasted far beyond that time, for he was never happier than in 
rendering some kindness to those who had served under him in 
India. That quality is indeed not rare among the great statesmen 
who have served their country in the arduous and responsible 
post of Viceroy. I should like to mention an instance of Lord 
Dufferin’s remembrance of those who worked for him. One day, 
long after Lord Dufferin had left India, I received from hima 
copy of that delightful book, the poems of Helen, Lady Dufferin, 
with the memoir written by him, in which I think there is the 
most charming and beautiful passage, illustrative of the love of 
a son for his mother, which has ever been written in the English 
language. And with the book came a letter asking me to accept 
it “as a remembrance of our work together.” 

A man of high ideals, and with a splendid bearing, dignity, and 
courtesy, which appealed in the fullest way to the natives of India 
and to their European fellow-subjects, Lord Dufferin was one of 
the most unaffected of men. He did not think it derogatory to 
pay a friendly visit to those who were associated with him in his 
work, and to discuss questions of art or literature over afternoon 
tea. He had the truest sympathy with the native races of India, 
and applied himself to the study of Persian, acquiring a knowledge 
of this difficult language not often to be found even among those 
who have passed many years in India. He used frequently to 
walk out with his munshi conversing in Persian, and his practice 
in writing the characters found its way into the solemn Council 
Chamber. In Council, if things were going just as he wished 
them, he would—instead of the meaningless patterns most men 
scribble on the blotting paper during discussions—sketch types 
of beauty in a masterly way, and I often longed to annex the 
sketches after Council; if the course of the discussion was 
not exactly to his liking, Persian characters used to replace the 
sketches ; while if the arguments put forward were such as he 
felt bound to rebut, the pencil was altogether unused. 

I have not attempted in this reminiscence to do even the smallest 
justice to Lord Dufferin’s career outside India, or to the other 
aspects of his administration in that country, which are apart from 
the special form of work I was engaged on during his period of 
rule. The complete story of his splendid career will be told by 
one who is specially fitted to deal with such a subject. 

The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, or Lord Dufferin, as he is 
known to all, was endeared to his countrymen, and to those he 

ruled in the East and West, not only by his eminent services to 
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the State, but by his goodness of heart, and by the strength and 
sincerity of his friendship. His last illness was followed by the 
whole nation, and by hundreds, even thousands, of his friends. 
In India there was universal mourning for him; and Lord Curzon 
voiced, in eloquent and graceful words, the feeling of sympathy 
and of loss which thrilled through the Empire, when the news of 
the passing-away from earth of the great Viceroy and statesman, 
was flashed from West to East. His statue stands on the Maidan 
of Calcutta, looking towards the North which he safeguarded; the 
work he did for the Empire is written in its history, but his 
memory will remain enshrined in the hearts of the princes and 


peoples of India, and in those of all who knew, and, therefore, 
loved him. 


EDWIN COLLEN. 


SHAKESPEAREAN PARADOXES 


SAINTE-BEUVE has finely said that the first aim of criticism 
should be the discovery of truth, not, as Goethe contended, the 
interpretation of the good and the beautiful. “If 1 had,” he wrote 
to M. Duruy, “a device, it would be The True, The True Only, I 
would leave the beautiful and the good to settle matters after- 
wards as best they could.” But the discovery of truth is about 
the last thing with which criticism in our day appears to concern 
itself. There seems to be the same impression among critics as 
there is among novelists, that it is disgraceful to be seen on the 
highways. Into what by-paths fiction has wandered and into 
what malodorous abysses and squalid deserts those by-paths 
have led and are leading it is sufficiently notorious. But the 
seduction of criticism is much more to be lamented. Popular 
fiction moves in a sphere of its own. It has its own public and 
its own fortunes ; with serious literature it has no influential con- 
nection. It is otherwise with criticism. On its competence and 
sincerity depends more than can be defined or estimated, for it 
gives the ply to the serious study of literature generally. Whether 
that study is to be facilitated or retarded, to go straight or to take 
wrong turns, to be fruitful or barren—for all this it is responsible. 
It would not be too much to say that never in the history of 
letters has criticism been so unscrupulously indifferent to its true 
functions as it is at the present time. It seems to assume that to 
tell the truth is to thresh the straw, that anything which is new 
is better than anything which is true, that the more incontestably 
established the fact the more obviously sound the accepted view, 
the greater the necessity for the substitution of sophistry and 
paradox. There is no corner of literature in which this spirit is 
not at work; theology, philosophy and belles lettres are alike 
affected by its ubiquitously mischievous activity. Of the havoc 
which has, during the last thirty years, been made of some of the 
works of our national classics, the Minor Poems of Chaucer, for 
example, The Testament of Love, The Travels of Maundeville, or 


More’s History of Richard III., no one could complain ; it has 
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been the result of a legitimate application of advancing philo- 
logical knowledge and of improved critical methods. But un- 
happily these triumphs of legitimate criticism have given a great 
impulse to the paradoxical ingenuity and sophistry on which 
illegitimate criticism relies. What was justifiable has become the 
signal for what was not. To question the authenticity of works 
which every one accepted as genuine was, it was soon discovered, 
ashortand sure path to notoriety ; to demonstrate their spurious- 
ness at whatever cost to candour, to probability, to common sense, 
a certain path to distinction. 

In the dramas of Shakespeare this school of critics finds not 
merely the most obvious but the most appropriate subjects for 
the exercise of its perverse ingenuity. Of the history of more 
than one half of them our knowledge begins and ends with their 
appearance in the First Folio, published nearly eight years after 
the poet’s death; of the history of the rest we know no more than 
can be gathered from their appearance in quarto during his life- 
time, from entries in the Stationers’ Registers, and from scanty 
and brief notices in the writings of his contemporaries. In no 
poet are there so many different characteristics of style, of colour, 
of sentiment, of thought discernible, and in no poet, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Byron, are there such striking inequalities. 
The consequence has been that speculative criticism has abso- 
lutely revelled in the dissolution of these dramas. In some, we 
are informed, there is no trace of his hand at all, and they must 
go in their entirety ; from many, whole scenes, from others whole 
acts have been torn. Things, indeed, have come to sucha pass that 
we never know where we are—whether we are reading Shakespeare 
or the work of the “other hand” or “hands,” and in a few years 
if destruction advances at this pace, Shakespeare will become 
almost as mythical as Homer. The object of this paper is to put 
in a plea for the arrest of this process, and I have selected the 
instance of Titus Andronicus for three reasons: first, because it 
comprehensively illustrates the methods employed by these icon 
clasts for the attainment of their paradoxical purposes, their 
indifference to evidence, to probability, to reason; secondly, 
because it illustrates how easily and lightly a baseless theory 
passes by dint of mere repetition into an article of belief ; and 
thirdly, because the assumption of the spuriousness of this play 
affects very materially the important question of Shakespeare's 
early education and the development of his genius. 

It may be well to begin with a brief sketch of the §plot, for 
Titus is not one of those plays which are likely to be fresh in the 
memory even of Shakespeare’s most devoted admirers, not, 
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except for critical purposes, would any one desire to dwell 
on it. 

In form an historical drama, it has no foundation in fact, 
epoch, incidents and characters being alike fictitious. And the 
plot is this. Titus Andronicus, a noble Roman general, having 
just returned for the fifth time triumphant over the Goths, is, on 
his arrival in Rome, elected Emperor. But, worn out with age 
and service, he resigns the honour to another claimant, Saturninus, 
the eldest son of the late Emperor, at the same time offering him 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage. But Lavinia had been 
betrothed to Bassianus, a younger brother of Saturninus, and 
Bassianus declines to resign her. Accordingly he seizes Lavinia 
and carries her off, being supported by Titus’ sons. Titus 
attempts to rescue her, and finding himself opposed, sword in 
hand, by his youngest son Mutius, stabs and kills the boy. All 
this, however, though introductory, is episodical. The hinge on 
which the plot turns is the wrong done to one of the captives 
whom Titus had brought home to grace his triumph. Among 
these captives were Tamora, Queen of the Goths, her three 
sons Alabarbus, Cheiron and Demetrius, and Tamora’s para- 
mour, a brutal Moor named Aaron. At the suggestion of 
Lucius, one of Titus’ sons, Alabarbus is sacrificed, in spite 
of the pitiable entreaties of his mother, to the Manes of the 
Andronici, who had been slain in the late war. From this 
moment Tamora dedicates herself to vengeance, to the extirpa- 
tion of the accursed family who had butchered her child; and 
she has ample opportunity. Assigned to the new Emperor as 
his concubine, she so fascinates him by her beauty that he makes 
her his queen. But Aaron has her heart, and with Aaron and 
her two sons as assistants she prepares to carry out her terrible 
purpose. A hunting expedition is arranged by Titus, and this 
gives Tamora and Aaron an opportunity for a secret meeting. 
They are discovered in the recesses of a lonely forest by 
Bassianus and Lavinia, who, with many stinging taunts, threaten 
to inform the Emperor of what they had seen. This precipi- 
tates the plot. Aaron had already laid a trap for Quintus and 
Martius, the two sons of Titus, by luring them to a deep pit, 
into which he had contrived that they should fall. Cheiron 
and Demetrius, at Tamora’s instigation, then murder Bassianus 
and fling his body into the pit, in which Titus’ two sons are 
struggling still alive. They then, both of them, violate Lavinia, 
tearing out her tongue and cutting off her two arms that she 
may not divulge, either by speech or writing, what she knows. 
The two sons of Titus are accused of the murder of their 
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brother-in-law, and conveyed under guard to Rome to answer 
the charge before the Tribunes. Aaron then informs Titus that 
the Emperor will spare the lives of his sons, if he will have his 
hand cut off and sent to him. Titus joyfully consents, and 
Aaron hews off the old man’s hand, which is shortly afterwards 
brought mockingly back to him by a messenger, together with 
the heads of his murdered sons. Meanwhile Lavinia, speech- 
less and without the means of communicating what she knows, 
the innocence of her brothers and the atrocities of Tamora and 
Aaron, at last contrives, by means of a staff in her mouth guided 
by the stumps of her arms, to trace on some sandy ground the 
words, “ Stuprum, Cheiron, Demetrius.” 

In the midst of these horrors Tamora gives birth to a child, 
whose coal-black hue is a sufficient indication of its adul- 
terous parentage. Aaron endeavours to hoodwink the Em- 
peror by getting a white child substituted for the black, 
and to prepare the way murders the nurse, that her 
lips may be closed. Not long afterwards he is surprised 
and taken prisoner by Lucius, who had already left Rome to 
raise the Goths. To save the life of the child, the only human 
touch in this incarnate fiend, he confesses everything to Lucius. 
Meanwhile in Rome horrors are accumulating on horrors. 
Titus has become insane, and is visited by Tamora and her two 
sons, who, playing on his madness, inform him that they are 
Revenge, Rape, and Murder, and devoted to his service. They 
request him to invite Lucius, who has just entered Rome with 
an invading army, to a banquet, their intention being to save 
themselves and their confederates from impending instruction 
by assassinating him. To this Titus, who sees his opportunity, 
consents. The guests are invited, Lucius and a powerful body- 
guard are in attendance, and Titus gloats gleefully over the 
thought of approaching vengeance. Tamora’s two sons arriving, 
they are seized and bound with ropes. Lavinia contrives to 
hold a basin, while Titus, with a knife in his remaining hand, 
cuts their throats, and into the basin streams their cursed blood. 
Then, in horrible imitation of the feast of Atreus, he bakes their 
flesh in a pye, of which shortly afterwards he asks Tamora to 
partake, and having informed her of what she had eaten, stabs 
her, having just before in pity killed Lavinia as Virginius in pity 
killed Virginia, Saturninus then murders Titus, and is himself 
instantly struck down by Lucius. Tamora’s body is to be thrown 
forth to beasts of prey, and Aaron is condemned to stand, breast 
deep in earth, and perish slowly by starvation. 

Of this ghastly and revolting drama Mr. Gerald Massey may 
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well say: “It is a perfect slaughter-house, and the blood appeals 
to all the senses. It reeks blood; it smells of blood ; we almost 
feel that we have handled blood, it is so gross. It is tragedy only 
in the coarsest relationship, the tragedy of horror.” We would, 
indeed, gladly believe that it is not from Shakespeare’s hand, but 
criticism is not concerned with sentiment, it is concerned with 
truth, and with truth alone. If Shakespeare was the author we 
gain nothing by maintaining the contrary, but we lose much. 
Had this play not come down to us we should never have known 
the first stage in the development of the genius which was in its 
maturity to produce Othello and Lear, never have realised what a 
very few years could effect in the temper and constitution of a 
dramatist and poet. We should, moreover, have been without an 
important connecting link between the poems and the dramas, 
between The Rape of Lucrece and Richard III., and without a very 
striking illustration of the timid servility with which Shakespeare 
at the beginning of his career, and against his better judgment, 
followed popular models. 

It may be said without reserve that, if Shakespeare was not the 
author of Titus Andronicus, there is an end to circumstantial 
testimony in literary questions ; for the evidence external and 
internal is as conclusive as such evidence can possibly be. It 
was included by Meres in the list which he gave of Shakespeare’s 
plays in 1598, a list the correctness of which has not been 
questioned in the case of any other drama mentioned in it. It 
was included by Heminge and Condell in the First Folio of 1623, 
and printed from a revised copy. None of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries and successors, so far as is known, ever doubted its 
authenticity. We know from Henslowe’s Diary and from frequent 
allusions to it, notably by the author of Father Hubbara’s Tales, 
by the author of a Knack to know a Knave, and above all by Ben 
Jonson, that it was one of the most popular plays on the 
Elizabethan stage. 

Neither Meres nor Heminge and Condell would, therefore, 
have been likely to assign it to Shakespeare had it not been his, 
and had they done so without warrant some protest would 
almost certainly have been raised. His name, it is true, was not 
on the title-pages of either of the quartos published during his 
lifetime, but his name was not on the title-pages of the first 
quartos of Richard IT., of the quartos of the First Part of Henry IV., 
or of Henry VI., or of either of the first three quartos of Romeo 
and Fuliet. It was, moreover, acted, as we know from Henslowe’s 
Diary, by Shakespeare’s own company. But in 1686, more than 
half a century after Shakespeare’s death, a miserable scribbler, as 
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Sir Walter Scott justly calls him, who is now remembered only 
by Dryden’s sarcasms, of the name of Edward Ravenscroft, 
produced a contemptible adaptation of the drama, and in the 
following year published it with an address to the reader. In 
this address he says: 


There is a playin Mr. Shakespeare’s volume under the name of Titus 
Andronicus, from whence I drew part of this. I have been told by some 
anciently conversant with the stage that it was not originally his, but brought 
him by a private author to be acted, and he only gave some master-touches 
to one or two of the principal:parts andcharacters. This I am apt to believe, 
because ’tis the most incorrect and indigestible piece of all his works. It 
seems rather a heap of rubbish than a structure. 


How little Ravenscroft is to be trusted in what he says may be 
judged from this. Some ten years before, “about the time of 
the Popish Plot,” he had also altered and revived the play, 
introducing it by a prologue in which he ascribed it wholly to 
Shakespeare, without a word about the private author or about it 
being only partly from hispen. This prologue he now suppressed, 
and both Shadwell and Langbaine publicly taunted him with 
having got up the story told in the above address for the purpose 
of exalting the merit of his own alterations agd additions. And 
as he was a man of the loosest character, and made no reply to 
the charge, this seems very likely. Theobald rejected it on 
internal evidence, and because he thought, but very erroneously, 
that Ben Jonson’s statement about the time of its first appearance— 
a statement to which I shall presently refer—could not be recon- 
ciled with the chronology of Shakespeare’s life. Dr. Johnson 
followed Theobald, and Malone and Steevens followed johnson. 
Hypothesis gradually hardened into fact, so that in 1837 we find 
Hallam writing “ Titus Andronicus is now by common consent 
denied to be in any sense a production of Shakespeare.” 

The first point to be settled is the period of its composition, for 
if it be from Shakespeare’s hand it must have been one of his 
very earliest dramas, probably his first experiment in tragedy. If 
it could be shown that the play could not have been produced, 
say, before 1593, however overwhelming may be the other evidence 
of its Shakespearian authorship, the whole case must fall to the 
ground. The earliest reference to it is in Henslowe’s Diary, 
January 23, 1593, and after that its entry on the Stationers’ 
Registers on the 6th of the following February. It was first 
printed, according to Langbaine—for this edition, though seen by 
Langbaine, has since disappeared—in 1594 ; the only quartos now 
extant are dated respectively 1600 and 161i. But we know from 
Ben Jonson that it had been on the stage some two or three years 
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before this. For in the Introduction to Bartholomew Fair, first 
produced in 1614, occurs the following passage: “ He that will 
swear Feronimo or Andronicus are the best plays yet shall pass 
unexcepted at here as a man whose judgment shows it is constant 
and hath stood still these five-and-twenty or thirty years.” Now 
Ben Jonson was not in the habit of writing at random, and if we 
take his first reckoning, that would give 1589 as the year of the 
vogue of Titus ; if we strike the medium, as it seems natural to do, 
this would give us 1586 or 1587. We know from Henslowe’s Diary 
that the play with which it is coupled, feronimo, was in the full 
tide of its popularity in 1591, and how long before this we have 
no means of ascertaining. The very latest of these dates carries 
us back to a time preceding the appearance of any of Shake- 
speare’s printed productions. We are, therefore, justified in con- 
cluding that the composition of Titus must be assigned to a period 
ranging between 1586 and 1591, and that it was thus, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, his very earliest, or one of his very earliest 
attempts in drama. 

But, it may be objected, he speaks of Venus and Adonis as the 
first heir of his invention, and Venus and Adonis was published 
in 1593. The reply to this is, either that Venus and Adonis was 
written long before it was printed—I do not wish to indulge in 
conjecture, but it seems to me highly probable that it was 
composed at Stratford before he came up to London, as early 
perhaps as 1585—or that for some reason he did not regard his 
early dramas as heirs of his invention. What is certain is, as we 
know from Greene and Chettle, that he was writing plays before 
1593- 

But to pass from external to internal evidence. The play 
abounds with turns of expression, with phrases, with imagery, 
with sentiments which are found in the poems and in the dramas 
produced subsequently ; here we have an adumbration of some 
position, incident or character afterwards filled out and developed, 
here the anticipation, more or less crude, of some touch of humour 
or pathos recurring more maturely in later work. Nor is this all. 
The play must have been produced during or about the time he 
was engaged on Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece, and 
what therefore we should expect to find would be characteristics 
in common and strikingly in common with these poems, the same 
or similar imagery in metaphor and illustration, parallel mytho- 
logical and classical allusions, the saturation of Ovidian influence, 
and a large infusion of legal phraseology. And we find them in 
abundance. Let us begin with miscellaneous parallels, taken in 
the order of the scenes and acts, 
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Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them then in being merciful. 
(i. 2). 


The qualityof mercy is not strain’d 


It is an attitude of God himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. 
(Merch. of Ven., iv. 1.) 
The sacrificing fire 
Whose smoke, like incense, doth perfume the sky. 
(i. 2.) 
Laud we the gods; 
And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils. 
(Cymb., v. 5.) 
Repose you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps; 
Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 
Here grow no damned grudges, here no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 


Echoed in the Dirge in Cymbeline and in Macbeth on Duncan, 
Macb., iii, 2: 
She is a woman, therefore to be woo’d; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won; 
(ii. 1.) 


repeated I. Henry VI., v. 3: 


She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won ; 


and echoed in turn and rhythm in Richard III,, i. 3: 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d, 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 


The morn is bright and grey. 
(I. i. 2.) 
This is Shakespeare’s favourite and constantly repeated epithet 
for the morning, and the morning sky, occurring in Sonnet cxxxii., 
in Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 3, in Henry IV., i. 3: 


And run like swallows o’er the plain. 


The swiftness of swallows is again referred to in the play, infra, 
iv. 2, and in Richard III., v. 2: 


True love is swift and flies with swallow’s wings, 


And wash their hands in Bassianus’ blood. 


(ii. 3.) 
Would I 
Wash my fierce hand in his heart. 


(Cortolanus, i. 10.) 
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Detested, dark blood-drinking pit. 


(ii. 4.) 

The same epithet occurs twice in Henry VI. (1. Part ii. 4, and 
II. Part iii. 2). I do not scruple, let me add, to quote Henry VI. 
as Shakespeare’s, for there is almost as little reason for questioning 
the authenticity of the three parts as well as that of the two plays 
of which Parts II. and III. are recasts as there is of questioning 
the authorship of Titus. I say “almost,” because qualification is 
necessary, as Henry VI. is not included in Meres’ list : 


Upon whose leaves are drops of new-shed blood 
As fresh as morning’s dew distill’d on flowers. 
(ii. 4.) 

Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed. 

(Venus and Adonis, 665.) 
O had the monster seen these lily hands 
Tremble like aspen leaves upon a lute, 
And made the silken strings delight to kiss them. 


Not only exquisitely Shakespearean but recalling Sonnet 
CXXViil. : 
How oft when thou, my musick, musick playest 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers . .... 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand. 


O that delightful engine of her thoughts. 
(iii. 2.) 
Once more the engine of her thoughts began. 
(Venus and Adonis, 367.) 
Marcus unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot. 
(iii. 2.) 
Sitting 
His arms in this sad knot. 
(Tempest, i. 2.) 
My heart, all mad with misery, 
Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh, 
Then thus I thump it down. 
(Ibid, ii.) 

Lear. O me, my heart, my rising heart !—but down. 

Foot. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the eels when she 
put them in the paste alive; she knapp’d ’em o’ the 
coxcombs with a stick and cried “ Down.” 

(Lear, ii. 4.) 


Thou kill’st my heart. 
(Ibid., iii.) 
The king hath kill’d his heart. 
(Henry V., ii. 1.) 


And the same expression occurs in Venus and Adonis, 502. 
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That they have murder’d this poor heart of mine. 
Lavinia, go with me: 
I'll to thy closit: and go read with thee 
Sad stories chanced in the times of old. 
(Henry V., ii.) 
Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings, 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some, &c. 
(Richard II., iii. 2.) 
Dem, Villain, what hast thou done ? 
Aar, Done! That which thou 
Canst not undo, &c. 


(Ibid., iv. 2.) 
The whole turn of this passage with the play on the word— 
commentary is impossible—is exactly repeated in Richard III.,i. 1, 
in the conversation between Gloucester and Brackenbury. 


Two may keep counsel when the third’s away. 
(iv. 2.) 
Two may keep counsel putting one away. 
(Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 4.) 
Come on yon thick-lipp’d slave. 
(iv. 2.) 


So of Othello ; 


What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe. 
(Oth, i. 1.) 
Tit. Why, didst thou not come from heaven ? 
CLown. From heaven? Alas! sir, I never came there. God 
forbid I should be so bold as to press to heaven in my 
young days. 

Precisely the humour of Mrs. Quickley’s remark about poor 
Falstaffe : “So ’a cried out God, God, God, three or four times; 
now I, to comfort him, bid him ’a should not think of God, I 
hop’d there was no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts 
yet.” And how essentially Shakespearian, it may be noted in 
passing, is the same Clown’s reply to Titus when Titus asks him, 
“What says Jupiter?” “Alas, sir, I know not Jupiter; I never 
drank with him in all my life.” 

Is the sun dimm’d that gnats do fly at it? 
(iv. 4.) 
And whither fly the gnats but at the sun? 
(III. Henry VI1., ii. 6.) 
And where, in the same passage, the indifference of the eagle to 
the chirping of little birds, because it knows that “with the 
shadow of his wing he can stint their melody,” is described, we 
are reminded of The Rape of Lucrece: 
A falcon towering in the skies 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wing’s shade. 
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O were the sum of these that I should pay 
Countless and infinite, yet would I pay them. 
(v. 3+) 
Repeated and condensed in Venus and Adonis, stanza 84. 
In the passage where Titus is playing with his fancies after 
the mutilation of Lavinia in the first part of the third Act: 


I am the sea: hark how her sighs do blow; 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth; 

Then must my sea be moved with her sighs, 
Then must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow’d and drown’d— 


—how exactly have we the note of Richard II.’s soliloquy in 
Pomfret Castle, just as the conceits of Titus to Lucius in the 
first scene of the third Act recall the conceits in the Arthur and 
Hubert scene in King Fohn. In Titus we have as undoubtedly 
an adumbration of Lear. His mingled nobleness, weakness, 
tenderness and ferocity, his rash impetuosity in killing his son, 
his harsh and cruel obstinacy in refusing him burial, his im- 
potent rage against Saturninus and the tribunes, his passionate 
appeals to “ whatever power pities wretched tears,” the gradual 
hardening of his heart-wringing agonies into monomania, the 
delineation of that monomania—see the masterly touches in the 
scene where Marcus kills the fly, and the scene of the arrow- 
shooting—all points indisputably to the future creator of Lear, 
Could any one doubt the touch of Shakespeare’s hand in such a 
passage as this : 


I am not mad: I know thee well enough; 

Witness this wretched stump, these crimson lines ; 
Witness these trenches made by grief and care ; 
Witness the tiring day and heavy night ; 

Witness all sorrow, that I know thee well 


In Aaron we have a crude and exaggerated sketch of the type 
of character which developed into Richard III, and matured into 
lago and Edmund. In Cheiron, that coarse and horrible incar- 
nation of lust and hatred, we have the exact prototype of Cloten, 
just as Tamora is, in many respects, the prototype of Margaret 
in Henry VI. 

Other notes in common between this drama and the poems 
and early plays are the illustrations from Nature and country 
life. Thus we have the description of the hunting scene and of 
the early morning, the allusion to the “doe struck and borne 
cleanly by the keeper’s nose,” the “ honey stacks so dangerous to 
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sheep,” “the flight of fowl scatter’d by winds and high tempes- 
tuous gusts,” “the stinging bees, in hottest summer day, led by 
their master to the flower’d fields,” the “ quivering green leaves ” 
making “a chequer’d shadow on the ground,” the “ flowers 
hanging their heads with frost” ; while in the picture of 


The meadows yet not dry, 
With miry slime left on them by a flood, 


is described what must have been very familiar to a resident at 
Stratford-on-Avon. ; 

To pass, however, to what is more important, the influence of 
Ovid. No student of Shakespeare needs reminding that all his 
early, and even his later works are full of reminiscences of Ovid, 
From Ovid he derived Venus and Adonis and The Rape of 
Lucrece, many passages of which are simply paraphrases of his 
original. It would not, indeed, be too much to say that in his 
familiarity with Ovid, and in the extent of his indebtedness to 
Ovid, he stands alone among Elizabethan poets. What do we 
find in Titus? The Metamorphoses is the work which Lavinia 
is represented as reading, the story of Tereus and Procne being 
the analogy of her own case ; it is once quoted in the original, 
and it is referred to, if we include the repetitions of the Procne 
and Tereus story, no less than fourteen times. Among these we 
have references to the story of Hecuba, to the story of Actzon, 
to the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, to the Debate between 
Ajax and Ulysses, to the Centaurs’ Feast, to the aphorism of 
Solon, and no doubt any one fresh from a careful perusal of the 
Metamorphoses and the Fasti would be able to add many 
minuter parallels in phraseology, imagery and sentiment. To 
Tarquin and the Rape of Lucrece there are three direct 
references—one in iii, 1 and two in iv. 1; and in the poem, 
as in the drama, there is the same insistence on the same horrid 
themes—lust, cruelty, and blood. The picture of the self-slain 
Lucrece, the “two slow rivers bubbling from her breast,” the 
“black blood congealed” with the red blood near it “ blushing 
at that which is so putrefied,” and the disgusting detail added just 
before to give point to the conceit about weeping, is quite as 
revolting as the picture of the mutilated Lavinia. Nor are the 
mythological and classical allusions common to Titus and to 
the Poems less remarkable. Thus in the Poems and in Titus 
there are references to Hecuba going mad with sorrow, to the 
miseries of the aged Priam, to the debate between Ajax and 
Ulysses, to Diana and her nymphs, to Orpheus charming the 
nether Powers, to Sinon’s betrayal of Troy, while in both the 
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story of Tereus and Philomela is dwelt on with curious 
pertinacity. 

And, lastly, we have in the diction one of Shakespeare’s most 
striking characteristics. All through his writings, but more 
particularly in the poems and earlier dramas, his fondness for 
legal phraseology and his profuse employment of it is so marked 
that its absence would be almost conclusive against the authen- 
ticity of a work attributed to him. But Titus Andronicus will 
sustain this test. Thus we have: “affy in thy uprightness,” 
“true nobility warrants these words,” “Suum cuique is our 
Roman justice,” “the Prince in justice seizeth but his own,” “rob 
my sweet sons of their fee,” “purchase us thy lasting friends,” 
“let me be their bail,” “the end upon them should be executed,” 
“do execution on my flesh and blood,” “the extent of legal 
justice,” “a precedent and living warrant,” will doom her death.” 
Nor must we forget the masterly touch in the fifth Act, which is 
peculiarly characteristic of Shakespeare—the fine irony which 
identifies Tamora and her two sons with revenge, rape and 
murder just before retribution falls on them. 

Such, then, is the evidence external and internal in favour 
of the Shakespearian authorship of this play. I have already 
observed that it is not a work of which the poet himself had 
reason, or of which his modern admirers have reason, to be proud. 
But it is not difficult to understand how he came to write it. 

It belongs to a species of drama which was as popular in the 
Elizabethan age as it is intolerable now—the tragedy of horror. 
The father of this atrocity in art was Seneca; he gave it its 
models in theme and incidents, its models in form, diction and 
style. From Seneca it descended, a ghastly inheritance, to the 
Italian dramatists of the Renaissance. Whoever will turn to the 
Orbecche of Geraldi Cinthio, with its appalling and revolting 
butchery, to the Acripanda of Decio da Horte, which is still 
more atrocious in its carnage and mutilations, and to others 
which he will find in the Teatro Italiano, he will have no difficulty 
in understanding its transition from Seneca to the modern stage. 
It arrived in England about 1560, where, undergoing various 
modifications, but clinging faithfully to vengeance and bloodshed, 
with or without the refinement of mutilation, it found successive 
expression in Gorboduc, The Misfortunes of Arthur, The Spanish 
Tragedy, Selimus, Soliman and. Perseda, The Battle of Alcazar, 
The Rich Few of Malta,and what the Germans call the Ur-Hamlet. 
These were the plays in possession of the stage when Shakespeare 
began his career, and to these must be added a drama which 
cannot strictly be classed in this group, though having many of 
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the characteristics of the group—namely, Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. 
Pre-eminent in popularity were Tamburlaine and The Spanish 
Tragedy, and perhaps after them Marlowe’s Few of Malta. The 
public taste taking the ply from these dramas was all for highly 
spiced tragedy. The more murders and suicides, massacres and 
mutilations a play contained, the more ghastly and horrible its 
details, the more certain was it to find favour. Thus we have the 
author of the First Part of Selimus, which is almost as horrible as 
Titus, taking leave of his audience with the words : 

If this first part, gentles, do like you well, 

The second part shall greater murders tell. 

Now two things stand out quite clearly about Shakespeare : he 
was eminently a man of business, and he followed at first, with 
timid servility, the fashion. His two long poems are plainly 
modelled on Spenser’s minor poems recently published, and, so 
far as form and style go, his Sonnets are indistinguishable from 
the sonnets then most in vogue, notably those of Barnes and 
Lodge. In his early romantic comedies he took Greene and 
Lyly as his models: his early histories are cast so completely 
in the mould of Marlowe, Greene and Peele, that Marlowe, 
Greene and Peele have severally been suspected of having 
a hand in them. It may, indeed, be said that till the end of 
the sixteenth century he struck, as an initiator, no new note. 
Titus Andronicus was most probably, as we have already 
seen, his first attempt at tragedy. To a young novice 
on his probation as a playwright the first consideration 
would be popularity. He found the plays to which we have 
referred highest in favour, and he took them as his prototypes, 
overdoing, as a tiro would be likely to do, the appeals to the 
depraved taste to which he forced himself to pander. He had 
probably never written blank verse before, so he took that of 
Marlowe, Greene and Peele as his models, and with what success 
he has imitated that blank verse may be judged from the fact that 
the drama has been attributed to those poets; but the blank 
verse bears a closer resemblance to that of Greene and Peele 
than to that of Marlowe. The play is full of reminiscences of 
the plays on which it is founded, recalling particularly The Spanish 
Tragedy, Selimus, and The Few of Malta. Aaron is plainly the 
counterpart of Barabas, and it is by no means unlikely that 
Shakespeare was secretly laughing at his prototype, and perhaps 
indemnifying himself for having to make such a concession to 
depraved tastes by ludicrously parodying that prototype. Such 
at least is the impression which Aaron’s confession of his 
enormities makes on me, more particularly the couplet 
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Oft have I digged up'dead men from their graves, 
And set them upright at their dear friends’ doors, 
which is plainly an allusion to the scene with Ithamore in the 

third act of Marlowe’s drama. 

That there should be none of that wealth of poetic beauty 
which is so conspicuous in the poems and became subsequently 
sO conspicuous in his plays is easily explained. His business 
here was not with poetry but with melodrama, and with melo- 
drama very strictly confined. The problem before him was, no 
doubt, to produce a rival to The Spanish Tragedy, and The Spanish 
Tragedy must, he felt, be his mould. 

Whether the play was a re-cast or adaptation of a pre-existing 
drama it is impossible to say. Many suppose that its original 
was a play entitled Titus and Vespastan, so often mentioned in 
Henslowe’s Diary between April 1591 and January 1594, and ina 
German version of the drama printed in Kohn’s Shakespeare in 
Germany, the character answering first to Marcus Andronicus 
and afterwards to Lucius is named Vespasian. But no weight 
can be attached to this. The German version, produced about 
1600, is plainly a loose and somewhat careless paraphrase of the 
play as we have it, all the names are changed, Vespasian being 
probably suggested by its historical association with Titus. Titus 
as we have it, that is in the text of the First Folio, has evidently 
been the result of careful revision. The variations in the Quarto 
are trifling, but the variations in the First Folio are important, 
including the whole of the second scene of the third act, which 
is not found in either of the Quartos. The unity of the play is, 
however, quite unmistakable ; the hand throughout is the same; 
there is nothing to indicate that it is a recast or recension of 
another work. The only part reconcilable with a probability of 
alien interpolation is the introduction of the clown, and here the 
hand of Shakespeare is most apparent. 

It is not with his mature works that Titus is to be compared, 
but with the dramas on which it was modelled and which it 
aspired to rival, and the moment such a comparison is instituted 
the immeasurable superiority to all of them becomes instantly 
apparent. Compare, for instance, its admirably proportioned 
closely woven plot with the rambling, shambling skimble-skamble 
of The Spanish Tragedy and The Few of Malia, its measured and 
dignified rhetoric with the boisterous fanfarado of the worst parts 
of Tamburlaine ; its fine touches of nature and occasionally pierc- 
ing pathos with anything which had appeared on the English stage 
before. Who but Shakespeare could have placed in the mouth of 
Titus, when heart-crushing horrors are accumulating on horrors, 
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When will this fearful slumber have an end ? 
or condensed what if condensed in 


Where life hath no more interest but to breathe ? 


In what other mint could be coined such a couplet as 
O! brother, speak with possibilities, 
And do not break into these deep extremes ? 
How noble, too, are the lines : 
King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name ; 
Is the sun dimmed that gnats do fly at it ? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby, 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 
If anything more simply pathetic exists in dramatic poetry than 
the following, where can it be found ? 
Lucius. O, take this warm kiss on thy pale cold lips, 
These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stain’d face, 
The last sad duties of thy noble son. 

Marcus. Tear for tear and loving kiss for kiss 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips. 

Lucius. Come hither, boy; come, come and learn of us 
To melt in showers: thy grandsire lov’d thee well: 
Many a time he danc’d thee on his knee, 
Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow ; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet and agreeing with thine infancy: 
In that respect, then, like a loving child 
Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring, 
Because kind nature doth require it so. 

Such is the case for Titus Andronicus, a play which, almost 
always introduced with an apology for its insertion in deference 
to tradition, some editors propose to exclude from Shakespeare’s 
works as “undoubtedly having no trace of his hand in it,” which 
Professor Dowden coolly dismisses as “ the work of an anonymous 
writer,” and which several Shakespearean critics, in elaborate 
commentaries on his dramas, have waived aside and decline to 
discuss for the same reason. It is one of the chief functions of 
criticism to further the sound and candid study of our great 
national classics and to call to account what is unsound, mis- 
leading and perverse. There is not only nothing to justify 
the theory that this drama is not from Shakespeare’s hand, but 
to deprive him of it is to deprive ourselves of the most interest- 
ing and important illustration we have of the work of his 
apprenticeship. Criticism cannot, I venture to think, be more 
usefully employed at the present time than in instituting a rigid 
inquiry into Shakespearean paradoxes. 


SE EEeETREEMN Tee 


SOME SELECTED SPEECHES BY H.M. 
THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY*+« 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


It may be doubted whether the principal speeches of King Oscar during a 
quarter of a century here presented to the British public have a counterpart in 
those of any monarch of our times for noble ideas, lofty sentiments, and striking 
forms of expression. Yet they breathe the thoughts of a poetical mind such as few 
ordinary mortals are endowed with, and which will always cause the “ Kingly 
Bard of the North” to rank as one of the most gifted and polished poets of 
Scandinavia. 

The speeches have been selected from a collection made by the King 
himself, and they should find a responsive echo in this country so closely allied 
to Scandinavia by ties of blood and tradition, and not least through the similarity 
of character which distinguishes the noble and beloved monarch of these 
realms and his highly valued “Friend and Brother of the North,” who is also 
bound to the gracious British Queen, the “Sea King’s Daughter,” by ties of 
the nearest relationship. These common characteristics have perhaps found 
no more striking expression than in the love of the sea embuing both. King 
Oscar, the “ Sailor Prince” of Sweden of old, has almost spent more of his life in 
all climes on seathan on shore, whilst it fell to him, too, to take command of the 
squadron which was to have fought Prussia in 1864 in the hapless Danish cause 
His great love of the free and roving life on the ocean finds particular expression 
in many of these pages, and more still in his enthusiastic cycle of poems, 
Recollections of the Swedish Navy. (Ur Svenska Flottans Minnen.) 

And here may be added his sagacious views on the “ Freedom of the Press,” 
published for the first time. “Sweden is a land where constitutional liberty has 
taken the oldest and deepest roots. The freedom of the Press in particular is 
one which I may say is nearly unlimited in practice. Nevertheless, with its love 
of liberty and independence this country has always combined respect for law 
with monarchical loyalty. Its history demonstrates this, and the very rare 
exceptions only tend to prove the rule.” 

Finally, the accomplished scholarly mind of King Oscar will unquestionably 
be appreciated by the fact that he has spoken in six modern languages— 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, English, French, and German (omitting those in 
Latin) with equal fluency and finish, and when it be added that his Majesty is 
equally at home in Italian and Spanish, as demonstrated by his poetical trans- 
lations, the admiration for such a gifted and accomplished ruler and student 


* Published, and the Swedish and Norwegian translated, with his Majesty’s 
special permission, by Carl Siewers. 
VOL. XL 41 
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should be as universal among high-minded Englishmen as it is among the 
Viking Sons of Thule.—C. S. 


AT THE UNVEILING OF THE “KING’S PILLAR” 
ON THE NORTH CAPE, July 2, 1873. 


Remarkable indeed is the ceremony for which we are gathered 
here. We stand on the noble rock which so to speak consti- 
tutes the last gem in the snow-white diadem which encircles 
the brow of the Scandinavian Peninsula. Below us, as far as 
the eye can reach, stretches the wide Polar Ocean. Its mighty 
swell is spent in vain against this rocky promontory. Behind 
us lies our beloved home, with its deep fiords, smiling valleys, 
and foaming waterfalls—the beloved land which was that of 
our forefathers, and which is our precious inheritance from 
them. It rises before us in our mind with all that is dear and 
precious to every one of us, and by its side we behold the 
brother-kingdom, united by free will with us. 

Long since the two nations have learnt to respect each other, 
for they knew each other from battle days of old. Now they 
have learnt to love each other for they have met in peace. The 
union between them was a grand and glorious idea, which 
slowly but surely matured with both nations, and which was 
made a reality by my grandfather of immortal memory. 
Hitherto liberty and peace have reigned in the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and God’s blessing has been vouchsafed to the full 
on the far stretching land, from the mountainous fastnesses of 
Finmarken to the fertile fields of Scania. And this is my 
ardent prayer, my warm hope: that the brother Nations of 
the North may live happy and free through all times! Not in 
vainglory, but as a sign that hither extends the Kingdom of 
Norway have I raised this stone on the furthermost edge of the 
North Cape. The hour of its unveiling has come, and in it 
we unfurl the standards of the United Kingdoms, whilst 
exclaiming in unison from the bottom of our hearts : 

“God preserve the Fatherland and the Brother Kingdom !” 


TO H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE. 
June 16, 1876. 


BELOVED SON,—On completing his eighteenth year the 
Crown Prince, according to the Constitution of Sweden as well 
as that of Norway, comes of age. I havetherefore to-day, on 
your nineteenth birthday, called upon you to attend the joint 
Swedish-Norwegian Council of State,in order that I may as 
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King of the United Kingdom, and with the deepest sincerity of 
a father’s heart wish you all happiness and blessing. Your youth 
now lies behind you. You have during that period had the in- 
estimable benefit of the tenderest, the most excellent mother’s 
care and guidance. You have acquired principles and know- 
ledge of the utmost value in days to come. But mark earnestly 
this: the principles must be hardened in the furnace of life and 
knowledge, be made to bear fruit in your calling in this world. 
To you, with your future position in the community, it is of 
particular importance that your remaining years of study, aye, 
your entire manhood, be judiciously and carefully spent. To 
what extent this is to be depends now in the first and foremost 
instance on—yourself, 

Some day, if so be the will of Providence, you will be called 
upon to govern two noble nations, who with ancient love of 
freedom understand to unite loyalty to their King. Guard these 
sentiments as the most precious gems in the crown, for upon them 
depend the future happiness and honour of yourself as well as of 
the United Kingdom. May thy aim always be the same as thy 
father’s : ‘The welfare of the Brother Nations.” Love them and 
you shall further it. But do not avail yourself of flattery for gain- 
ing popular favour and none the less must you listen to the 
seductive voice of thissiren. The word of the King shall be 
upright : his promise shall not be given in idle cause. His ear 
shall be open to truth, whether it come from high or low. Law 
and righteousness shall be his strength, duty his guiding star, 
labour his pleasure. Let the testimony ofa goodconscience always 
constitute your surest support, even should your honest labours 
not seem to bear immediate fruits and your good intentions for 
a while appear misunderstood and be misjudged. Never forget 
that the judgment of your own times shall be silenced before 
that of history, and that the verdict of history must in return be 
set aside by that of God. 

Strive therefore first and foremost to worship Him in all the 
Sincerity of thy heart: then thou shalt succeed. And be 
thou now welcome into the age of manhood! And may all 
the hopes which not only thy parents, but even every honest 
dweller in the dual realms repose in thee be fulfilled to the 


common good and thy own contentment. God bless thee, my 
son ! 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE VEGA EXPEDITION. 
April 24, 1880. 


The acumen of the human mind invariably shapes fresh 
courses. Manly resolve and an iron will burst all obstacles, 
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Enterprise and prudence utilise newly-forged connections to the 
common weal, Bartholomeo Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Christopher 
Columbus, Ferdinando Magelhaens, James Cook and their mates 
sailed across unknown seas to new lands, and in their wake fol- 
lowed the world’s commerce, the harbinger of prosperity and 
civilisation. But whilst new worlds were lit up by the torches 
of discovery, darkness still reigned over a portion of the old 
world and unbroken lay the chains of the Polar ice around the 
North coast of the world styled the “Cradle of the human 
race.” Ithas been reserved for our time to burst some of these 
chains of ice, and our dear Swedish flag now floats above the 
keel which first shaped its course around Asia. The ofttimes 
anxious, ofttimes admiring gaze of the whole civilised world 
has followed the adventurous and glorious voyage of the Vega. 
Now the great venture has been brought to a successful end, 
and a whole nation salutes in unison with shouts of delight its 
heroes who have fought in mutual confidence and conquered. 
Foremost among them I greet you, Baron Adolf Nordenskidld, 
the ever-renowned Arctic explorer, the thoughtful and con- 
siderate leader of this expedition which has discovered the 
North East Passage after the vain struggles of mankind for 
centuries. Besides you stands a man of the Swedish Navy, 
Captain Louis af Palander, the strong and undaunted Com- 
mander of the Vega, and both of you are surrounded by an 
ardent host of savants, officers, and crew who have shared 
your labours, your anxieties and dangers, and who now parti- 
cipate in the glorious honour which is justly yours. The 
chronicles of the human race shall for all time record with 
veneration the Arctic voyage of the Vega and bear witness to 
the prowess of the northern race. Our beloved fatherland has 
gained a fresh laurel wreath to be deposited on the altar of 
memory by the side of the many reposing there from bygone 
ages. Honour to the men who have twined this laurel wreath 
for the Swedish Nation! In the name of the Swedish people, 
as well as in my own, I send you all and every one a greeting 
of gratitude and admiration ! 


AT THE BANQUET IN THE TOWN HALL, 
BOURNEMOUTH, 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE “Mont Dore,” 
May 26, 1881.* 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I beg to express my most sincere 
and deeply felt thanks for the toast which you have so kindly 


* As originally delivered in English.—C. S. 
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proposed for me, the queen and my family ; and in return I 
beg to propose a toast, the welfare of Bournemouth ! 

Ladies and gentlemen, long before I came here amongst you 
I heard that Bournemouth was considered to be a compara- 
tively new place, but from what I know now, I see that it is a 
rising place. 

When the queen came here in the month of January in the 
midst of a winter which was, as you know, everywhere excep- 
tionally hard, she came in order to recover strength after long 
years of severe suffering, and she was immediately struck with 
the charm of this place. She found here not only a quiet and 
comfortable home, but she found the softness of the air and 
the mildness of the climate, and, with few exceptions, dryness 
of soil, and that charming evergreen which to northern eyes 
has so great avalue. When she returned with me afew months 
later, we both had occasion to appreciate in a still higher degree 
the merits of this place which she already had found. It was 
now springtime and the sun stood higher in a pure sky and 
shune glittering on the waves, casting its light on the cliffs of 
the Isle of Wight, and on this place behind the high cliffs of 
which there were gardens with rich flowering rhododendrons, 
and other flowers spreading their blossom. We found here just 
what we wished for and desired, and we spent a quiet and happy 
time. We found also kindness and greeting from every one 
since the first day we came amongst you. Certainly we never 
will forget this place, but ever we will with the greatest interest 
hear of its prosperity and welfare. Ladies and gentlemen, pray 
accept the toast which I propose for the welfare of Bourne- 
mouth ! 


AT THE ALBERT HALL IN LONDON AT THE CEN- 
TENARY FESTIVAL OF “THE ROYAL MASONIC 
INSTITUTION FOR GIRLS.” | 

June 7, 1888.” * 
YouR RoyaL HIGHNEss (KING EDWARD VII.), Most 

WORSHIPFUL GRAND MASTER, AND BRETHREN,—The toast 

I have to propose, I propose it not only on my own 

behalf, but also on behalf of all the foreign lodges and 

Masonic congregations whose principles and constitutional 

laws are in conformity with yours. Would that I could say 

all those who bear the name of Masons, but whose laws 
and principles are such that they do not indeed deserve such 

a name. However, thousands of thousands; yea, more— 

will join in the feelings the expression of which I desire 


* As originally delivered.—C. S. 
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may be in this toast. On my own behalf, I not only would 
express the great satisfaction I feel by the honour and dis- 
tinction to-day conferred upon me by your Grand Master, and 
by you, as a member of your honoured congregation, but also 
the satisfaction I feel at this moment to be present at such a 
Masonic gathering as this, so numerous and assembled for a 
purpose so noble, so truly Masonic ; and, speaking for all those 
who, although not present I am to speak for at this moment, I 
will permit myself to utter a few words. 

Patriotic feelings are certainly, as every one khows, noble 
and honourable, and nowhere indeed are such feelings more 
deeply felt than in this country and by this people, for whom 
since my young days I have had so much and so great an 
esteem and sympathy. Here where I find so many true and 
good friends, here where at this moment I am surrounded by 
you, I hope indeed that such noble feelings will never be 
clouded by the egotistic and individual feelings, which think 
more of personal satisfaction and honour than of common 
duties and welfare. But, brethren, there is one feeling still 
more grand, still more noble than patriotism—the feeling which 
has its foundation in the worship of God, and to which men 
are stimulated by the influence of Charity, and love for man- 
kind. In my own country, in the Masonical gatherings there, 
we sing always a song—for the brethren, for all good and true 
brethren spread over the whole world—and the concluding 
words in the text of this song—I may quote them to you in 
your tongue-—they are these : “There is one God, our Father 
Good ; so be His sons, then, brethren,” and in these words | 
know the bond which exists between us, it is a password 
common to us both ; itis a rallying cry which unites us, which 
is most strict, and good, and binds for ever. So under the 
influence of this feeling may I propose this toast—to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales—my good friend and 
brother, Most Worshipful Grand Master of English Masonry, 
Grand Patron and President of this Institution, and Chairman 
of the day—and may I also stretch out my hand to you and 
unite you and all British Masons in this toast, because I know 
my friends and my heart are united with it. 


AT THE MARRIAGE OF THE CROWN PRINCE AND 
CROWN PRINCESS. 


October 3, 1881. 


The happiness of the children! In castle as in cottage that 
is the purport of the most ardent and sincere prayers of the 
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father’s and mother’s heart. When such happiness is attained 
then the joy is great, and the gratitude deep towards the ever- 
bountiful Giver. The Queen and I now experience this joy, 
this gratitude in its fullest measure. Our beloved son, Gustaf, 
heir to the united crowns of Sweden and Norway has just 
brought home as his wife the goodly and noble princely maid 
who has from the free accord of her heart placed her hand in 
his. Her cradle stood in a distant land, but still she does not 
come as a stranger among us, for Swedish are Victoria’s 
ancestors. May these walls for times to come ward that 
home to which she has, through the power of love, now been 
reborn ! 

Her first steps among us have been strewn with flowers. 
No doubt these flowers will soon fade in the autumn days of 
the north, but never shall fade the flowers with which the 
path of conscientiousness and duty are strewn through love 
and veneration. Raise your glasses in a welcome to the newly 
married and exclaim with us: “Happiness be that of Gustaf 
and Victoria!” 


AT THE BANQUET IN HONOUR OF THEIR MAJESTIES’ 
SILVER WEDDING AT THE STOCKHOLM EXCHANGE 


June 12, 1882. 


My LORD BARON AND CHIEF CITIZEN, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN,—The Queen and I bring you all our united thanks for the 
féte to which you have invited us. Love of the spot in which 
his cradle stood is a feeling which still burns with undiminished 
warmth and strength in the breast of the northener. What 
wonder then that I, too, love Stockholm, the beautiful capital 
of Sweden, bathed in the waves of the Baltic Sea and the lake 
Malaren, for here stood also my cradle. Here smiles so many 
a delightful reminiscence from my childhood and glitters so 
many a warm and charming remembrance from my youth 
before my vision. Here the memory of so many a day of 
labour speaks unto me, days it was my favoured lot to devote 
to interests of importance to this country. Here I own so 
many a remembrance of those whom now the grave encloses, 
but who in spite of departure and death still live in my heart. 
And if I now turn my thoughts to the events which more 
particularly in these present days rise before me, one of the 
most precious in my mind is that of the day when | brought 
home among you my wife from the beautiful spot depicted on 
the canvas before us.* Here was our common home formed 


* Painting of Biebrich Castle.—[Tr.] 
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and here precious sons were reared. And although we have dur- 
ing the five-and-twenty years which have gone by encountered 
both dark and bright days, we must in humble gratitude 
acknowledge that the grace of Providence has been with and 
upon us, and we have also experienced numberless occasions 
upon which the love of this community and its denizens has 
been displayed towards us. What wonder then, I reiterate 
that my heart is attached in all sincerity to this city! What 
wonder too that my wife has also shared it for five-and-twenty 
years and most sincerely shares it still ! 

But, in justice, be it said that the Swedish capital, apart from 
all personal considerations, in an ever-increasing degree, must 
evoke such feelings in everybody who has witnessed to what 
extent the city has been improved within and without, been 
made more beautitul and attractive, and, as I hope and believe, 
even ennobled, 

But, following your example, Baron of Ugglas, I shall not 
only look back, but forward, too,vand in that my uppermost 
thought and hope are that the mutual affection which has bound 
us together in bygone days may yet become stronger and 
stronger. From the depth of my heart, beloved countrymen, 
rises the fervent prayer that the bonds of faith and love which 
have always united King and people in northern lands may 
never be rent asunder, that they may rather become firmer in 
mutual labour for the common good, through mutual love of a 
common fatherland. And this be the delightful wish with which 
the Queen and I, from the bottom of our hearts, propose a 
toast of welfare for Stockholm and its citizens ! 


AT THE BANQUET TO THE ARMY AT THE ROYAL 
PALACE, IN COMMEMORATION OF THE DEATH 
OF GUSTAVUS ADLOPHUS. 


November 6, 1882. 


At a late hour to-night, two hundred and fifty years ago, a 
deeply sorrowing host of warriors gathered around the gory 
remains of the royal hero of Liitzen. Dearly purchased was the 
victory of that sixth day of November, but imperishable became 
the glory of the day. Therefore, we now gather here to-night, 
not in woe, but to celebrate with due honours this day of joyful 
memory, the memory treasured in the hearts of all devout 
Protestants, in the hearts of admiring soldiers, and in that of 
every upright Swedish man. It glitters like a star, with un- 
obscurable brightness, from the mausoleum in the chapel at 
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Ridarholmen* across all Swedish land. It sounds sonorously 
among the great deeds of history, praising and blessing a per- 
sonality and a life devoted to the’ service of goodness and truth. 
It whispers from the grave of Gustavus a splendid saga of faith 
unto death. In vain narrow-mindedness, calumny and hatred 
shall cast forth doubts and insinuations. Gustavus Adolphus 
was, and will remain for ever, one of the greatest rulers of the 
earth, and one of the world’s most talented chieftains and 
noblest of men. Many words on these points are not demanded 
on Liitzen day, least of all in this circle. 

The memory of the great King lives loved and venerated 
among us, within us. And so it shall also live for ever and aye 
as long as a free and independent Sweden exists, and as long as 
a God-fearing people dwells in the land! 


TOAST TO THE PRINCE OF WALES (KING 
EDWARD VII.) 
CowEs, August 6, 1884. 


I beg first of all to return my thanks not only for the 
kind words with which my toast has been proposed, but also 
for the flattering distinction conferred on me by your 
election. 

If I cannot express myself as well as I should wish in a 
language which is not my own, at least I am sure that you will 
understand my feelings. They are those of a sailor, and 
there is a community of feelings between sailors of all nations, 
founded upon similar joys and cares and upon common struggles 
and dangers. 

British sailors are in the first rank, the world acknowledges it, 
and history is there to testify it. 

This I can assert with so much more entire a satisfaction, 
as my country and yours always were good friends, 

Not only Sweden was it, but Norway also since united 
with Sweden. And what was, and what happily is, I trust 
will be. 

It would indeed be most injudicious to deny the perfection 
of modern naval war-material, but it seems, however, that one 
is now-a-day sometimes inclined to overlook the fact, that the 
elements of seamanship and the true sailor’s spirit are best 
acquired under canvas as of old. And in this respect I think 
that the yacht-squadrons have a considerable object to arrive at, 
a good purpose to fulfil ; especially this royal yacht-squadron 


* The Swedish “ Westminster.” 
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under the command of my dear friend and brother, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, and carrying the glorious flag with the red 
St. George cross. 

Now we all know that St. George fought a righteous and 
victorious good fight. I am sure that the flag with his cross 
will always be hoisted and carried high to protect innocence, to 
defend justice, and to spread the benefits of civilisation over the 
wide—wide world! 

I propose a toast for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and with 
his kind permission I include therein the members of this Royal 
Yacht Squadron ! 


AT THE BANQUET AT THE ROYAL PALACE ON MY 
SIXTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 


January 21, 1889. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the lifetime of man there are not so few 
festive days, and among them must justly be reckoned birth- 
days. But what has rendered this my sixty-first birthday 
something more than that, something more enhanced than the 
ordinary, is the deep love displayed towards me to-day by the 
brethren-people of the United Kingdoms. They have made 
this day one of the most beautiful in my life, a day which shall 
never fade from my mind. The light which has illuminated so 
brightly and richly my life to-day shall also brighten my path 
during days to come, be they few or many. The greetings 
which have come to me from Swedish homesteads near and afar 
and the shouts of jubilation which resound around me shall 
urge me to devote my whole strength as far and as long asI 
am able, to the fulfilment of the task Providence has im- 
posed upon me. The fire in the eyes which at the present 
moment I see directed towards me shall warm my heart until its 
pulsation doth cease ! 

The calling of aruler, always difficult, is perhaps in our days 
more difficult still than in bygone times. His path is, of course, 
as that of every human being must be, at times heavy enough to 
tread. But brightened as life is to-day, warmed as at present, the 
road does not seem heavy. Faithful sympathy and loyalty 
render the Royal Crown light to wear, aye, indeed, they make 
the burden dear. Be thanked, therefore beloved countrymen, be 
thanked from my innermost heart! Venerate and bless the 
Highest who rules the destinies of the world and mankind, ye 
noble people of Sweden! May he sustain the patriotism in- 
herited from its forefathers, which in former times and under great 
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trials was its salvation, its strength, its honour! May Healways 
keep alive in Swedish breasts a firm and resolute sense of inde- 
pendence, a righteous spark of liberty! May He further every 
honest work for the progress of the country and the people in 
spiritual as well as material respects ! May he knit closer and closer 
the bonds which now for three-quarters of a century have united 
Sweden and a brother nation, from which it had been too long 
divided by sanguinary conflicts, but with which it now stands, 
and with God’s help will always stand, hand in hand in common 
defence and common strength! These are the feelings with 
which I, in this festive hour, empty my glass to the welfare of 
Sweden ! 

Burning are my prayers to God for the beloved people in 
whose midst stood my cradle, and for the fosterland in whose 
soil my mortal remains shall some day rest. And even when 
my life’s spark on earth is extinguished—such is my hope— 
these my prayers and solicitations shall burn with immortal 
fire. Long live our beloved country! A toast to the welfare of 
Sweden ! 


TO THE OFFICERS OF THE: FRENCH SQUADRON, 


AT DROTTNINGHCLM CASTLE, Judy 12, 1891. 


MESSIEURS,—Je suis heureux de voir autour de moi tant 
d’officiers de la marine frangaise et de leur souhaiter la 
bienvenue dans le pays des anciens Vikings. Je suis marin 
comme vous—aspirant de marine dés |’age de dix ans, j’ai passé 
une grande partie de ma jeunesse sous les trios huniers des 
batiments de guerre d’alors, si différents, il est vrai, des colosses 
Cuirassés, des croiseurs et des torpilleurs, que nous voyons et 
admirons aujourd’hui. 

Pendant mes voyages j’eus l’occasion de visiter maintes fois 
et avec un intérét toujours croissant vos ports de guerre et vos 
escadres et je compte parmi mes meilleurs souvenirs d’avoir 
rencontré des hommes tels que: Turpin, Baudin, Hamelin, ° 
Jurien de la Graviére, Roncieres de Noury, Rigault de Genouilly, 
Bouét-Willaumez, Excelmans, Garnier, Duperré, et bien d’autres 
encore. Plusieurs d’entre eux me témoignérent une affection 
que je n’oublierai jamais. 

Un grand nombre d’officiers, tant suédois que norvégiens, 
ont eu l’avantage de servir dans votre marine. Ils reconnaissent 
tous ce qu’ils doivent 4 cette faveur sous le point de vue de 
l'instruction et de l’expérience du métier. Mais ils sont aussi 
pénétrés de la plus vive reconnaissance pour la maniére cordiale 
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dont ils furent tous accueillis 4 bord de vos batiments et dans 
vos arsénaux. 

Ces souvenirs leur sont chers et font ressentir a leurs 
coeurs l’ancienne ardeur juvénile, encore sous les cheveux 
argentés. 

Mais en dehors des sentiments de sympathie entre marins, 
si naturels 4 quelque nationalité qu’ils appartiennent, il existe 
encore une autre raison pourquoi je vous salue en ce moment 
avec chaleur, 

Messieurs, vous étes tous enfants de la France. Elle fut 
aussi le berceau de mes ancétres, la patrie de mes illustres 
grand’péres, Bernadotte et Beauharnais. 

Je bois a l’armée navale de la France. A cette marine qui 
de tout temps ne s’est jamais départie des grands et nobles 
principes du devoir et de |’honneur. 

A ce corps d’officiers qui, tant aux jours de victoire 
que pendant ceux de douloureuses épreuves, a toujours su 
donner les plus beaux exemples de bravoure et d’habileté, de 
dévouement, fidélité, et patriotisme. 

A la marine frangaise ! 


AT THE BANQUET AT THE ROYAL PALACE IN 
CHRISTIANIA. 
November 4, 1893. 


To-day the Union concluded in 1814 enters upon its 
eightieth year, and nobody with an impartial mind can deny 
that great benefits have resulted from the same to two neigh- 
bouring nations which formerly lived in strife, but who during 
the period of the Union have enjoyed continuously the blessings 
and quietness of peace. Of the state of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula at the beginning of the century history tells. What 
it is to-day we see before our eyes. The progress on the 
whole—and not least in Norway—is so remarkable that it 
excites the approval and admiration of our age. It claims also 
our own gratitude, first, towards the Giver of all that is good, 
and secondly, towards the new order of things which was 
inaugurated on the day of the resuscitation of the independence 
of Norway. No doubt the Act of Union is not perfect in all 
its parts, nor always so clearly defined as would be desirable, 
but the fundamental principles are sound and right. And no 
doubt mistakes may be committed in either country, for human 
acts must invariably bear the stamp of imperfection. It is, 
however, chiefly as King of Norway and to Norwegians that | 
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here address my words as I say in this festive hour with the 
whole force and warm conviction: Hold fast to what the 
Constitution dictates in its first paragraph—the Kingdom of 
Norway is not only a “ free, independent and indivisible realm,” 
but also a realm “under one King united with Sweden.” True 
patriotism is quite compatible with friendly feelings towards the 
Union. In truth one may hail and support it, whilst at the 
same time demanding the complete fulfilment of the rights of 
each country within the frame of the Union. But no one can 
be an upright friend of the Union who seeks to undermine the 
Monarchy which Norway, in conformity with Constitution as 
well as the Rigsak (Act of Union) owns in common with 
Sweden. Every political Union unquestionably presupposes 
always certain common objects for the advantage of all the 
partners participating therein. And the Union of November 
4th, 1814, seeks, through increased defensive forces, to ensure 
greater capacity for freedom of action on the part of the United 
Kingdoms, and better to preserve their nationality under possible 
European complications, and thus by every means ensure the 
benefits of peace for the two people. The Union therefore means 
externally also not war but peace\* 

To the maintenance of our compiete freedom of action all 
my efforts are steadily directed, hitherto with success, and, as I 
hope, likewise in the future. But in order that this great object 
may at all times be fully assured, it is absolutely necessary for 
the United Kingdoms to follow precisely the same foreign policy, 
and thus have a common Foreign Minister. The office itself 
ought by its nature to be Unionist. And it is also my ardent 
wish that by mutual exertions we may join hands, and thereby 
attain an arrangement satisfactory to both countries, and 
whereby the King may be given the opportunity of filling the 
office of Foreign Minister with either a Norwegian or a Swede. 
But the abrogation of the federality of the office is identical with 
the breaking-up of the Union. 

I am bound to look upon as hostile to the Union every 
Norwegian or Swede who ignores the due consideration of the 
just claims of the other partner in the compact, whether as 
regards rights or duties. Only by mutual goodwill are relations 
between free nations advanced. Only by such, too, can the 
future of our Union be fully secured and its development be 
fruitful. But it must be borne in mind that “liquidation ” is 
not synonymous with “development.” Before the dawn of the 
next fourth day of November there is before us, perhaps, the most 
important electoral contest here in Norway since 1814. May 
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then all good and true men muster in defence of the Union! 
For here it concerns nothing less than the security of Scandinavia 
and the welfare of two noble people. Should it be possible to 


- think that ever the bond between the brethren—people sealed 


by a holy compact—might be burst asunder, then the indepen- 
dence of both countries will be placed in far greater jeopardy 
than I here will say. But may the Almighty forbid this! My 
duty, and that of all loyal and constitutional citizens in both 
countries, is, at all events, with our utmost might, to avert such 
a danger. May God help us thereto! Long live the Union! 


2 aa DT ad 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE CORONATION CONFERENCE, 


THE long expected Blue Book on the “Conference between 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Prime Ministers 
of the self-governing Colonies,” which was held on various days 
during the months of June and August of this year has now 
been issued. We shall devote these pages to an epitome of 
this valuable publication, which extends to 150 pages. The 
general scope of the discussion in Downing Street was prac- 
tically determined by the telegram of January 23 last from Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Prime Ministers of Greater Britain, express- 
ing the desire of his Majesty’s Government to take advantage 
of their presence in London in connection with the Coronation 
to discuss with them “various important questions of general 
interest,” such as the political and commercial relations of the 
Empire, and its naval and military defence. The Ministers 
were also invited to supply a statement of any subjects which 
they desired to bring forward, as well as the text of any resolu- 
tions which they might wish to submit to the Conference, 
This last invitation proved somewhat infertile, except as regards 
the Government of New Zealand, which contributed several 
stimulating and valuable proposals. The Conference was held 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s room at the Colonial Office, and was 
attended by the visiting Prime Ministers, the Minister of Defence 
for the Commonwealth of Australia, as well as the Canadian 
Ministers of Customs, Militia, and Defence, and Finance and the 
Postmaster-General. Not less important was the presence of 
Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of State for War, Lord Selborne, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr. Gerald Balfour, the 
President of the Board of Trade, at the sittings devoted to 
the consideration of questions affecting their special depart- 
ments. It was decided that, as in the case of the Conference 
of 1897, the proceedings should in the first instance be con- 
fidential, so as to secure a free and unfettered interchange of 
views, and we are told that “when at the close of the pro- 
ceedings the question of their publication was discussed, it 
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appeared that some of the members were averse to this 
course.” The full shorthand report, therefore, remains buried 
in the archives of the Colonial Office, and “only the state- 
ments made by his Majesty’s Ministers, in which they 
indicated generally the views of his Majesty's Government 
on the various subjects, and a summary of the general 
results, and the text of the various resolutions passed are 
now made public.” Although we cannot help regretting 
that the British Empire should remain in the dark as to the 
utterances of the responsible statesmen of Greater Britain on 
the most momentous questions of the day, the cut and dried 
resolutions give us some indication of their general attitude. 
In any case, we may congratulate ourselves that the views of 
the British Government should have been given to the world. 
Mr, Chamberlain’s luminous and admirable speech, in opening 
the Conference, cannot fail, we think, to have an inspiriting 
effect throughout his Majesty’s dominions, and should awaken 
more response outside the Conference than it appears to have 
done inside if we are to judge by the somewhat meagre 
results embodied in the resolutions. A similar observation 
applies to the excellent address of Lord Selborne, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the convincing Memoranda put 
in by the Admiralty, the no less striking contribution 
of Sir John Forrest, the Federal Minister of Defence in 
Australia, as also the prescient proposals of the New Zealand 
Government. 


After expressing the general regret at the postponement of 
the Coronation, and still more at the cause of that postpone- 
ment, Mr. Chamberlain glanced at the previous Conference of 
1897, which was attended by twelve gentlemen, of whom only 
four were now present. One of the former Premiers, Mr. 
Harry Escombe of Natal, had died, “and all those of us who 
had the opportunity of making his acquaintance and of appre- 
ciating his charming personality, will join in the regret 
which was so greatly felt in his own Colony.” The chief 
changes in the Conference resulted, however, from political 
vicissitudes, above all, from the federation of the Australian 
Commonwealth, which was to-day represented by one Federal 
Premier (Sir Edmund Barton) in place of the six State 
Premiers who attended in 1897. Coming to the first of the 
three principal subjects before them, viz., political relations, 
the speaker reminded his hearers that five years ago three 
resolutions had been adopted, viz., that our present political 
arrangements were satisfactory under existing conditions; 
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secondly, that federal union of all Colonies geographically 
connected was desirable, an aspiration which has since been 
accomplished as regards Australia, and which is “ now almost 
in sight in the case of South Africa ;” while, thirdly, there was a 
declaration in favour of periodical conferences. Mr. Chamber- 
lain inquired, ““Can we make any advance to-day upon these 
proposals ?” adding, ‘I may be considered, perhaps, to be a 
dreamer or too enthusiastic, but I do not hesitate to say that, 
in my opinion, the political federation of the Empire is within 
the limits of possibility.” Great as were our difficulties—and 
it would be idle to ignore or to minimise them—they were not 
greater than those which had been successfully surmounted in 
the case of the United States, while “ difficulties, perhaps not 
quite so great, but still very considerable, have been sur- 
mounted in the federation of the Dominion of Canada.” 
Therefore, “I hold and say that these difficulties may be over} 
come ; and, at all events, we should cherish this ideal of closer 
union in our hearts, and that, above all, we should do nothing 
either now or at any future time to make it impossible.” We 
have no right to impose limits on the Imperial patriotism of 
the future ; and, as time goes on, it will be found there will 
be a continually-growing sense of “the common interests 
which unite us, and also, perhaps, which is equally important, 
of the common dangers which threaten us.” The “splendid 
evidence of the results of a voluntary union,” without any formal 
obligations, which the war in South Africa had revealed by the 
action of the self-governing Colonies in the hour of danger, had 
produced a deep and lasting impression at home. “ Weare pro- 
foundly grateful to you for what you have done. It has created 
a sense of reciprocal obligation. It has brought home to all of 
us the essential unity of the sentiment which unites us, and 
which pervades all parts of his Majesty’s dominions.” But great 
as had been the material assistance of the daughter nations, the 
splendid quality of whose troops had been tested on the field of 
battle, even more importance was to be attached to their 
undeviating moral support. ‘ That has been a splendid answer, 
and when foreign countries have competed, as they have done, 
in a campaign of malignant misrepresentation, it has been some- 
thing for us who have represented the interests of the United 
Kingdom to be able to point to the unbiassed testimony which 
has been given by the free Colonies and dominions of the 
Empire to the righteousness of our cause.” 


Like a true statesman, Mr. Chamberlain recognises that it 
would be a fatal mistake to attempt “to transform the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm ” which the Empire had so readily displayed 
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into anything of the nature of an obligation which might be 
less willingly assumed. ‘The link which unites us, almost 
invisible as it is, sentimental in its character, is one which we 
would gladly strengthen, but at the same time it has proved 
itself to be so strong that certainly we would not wish to substi- 
tute for ita chain which may be galling in its incidence.” Then 
followed an important declaration of policy to the effect that 
while his Majesty’s Government would welcome any approach 
towards a more definite and closer union, it does not devolve 
upon them to press it on the Colonies. “The demand, if it 
comes, and when it comes, must come from the Colonies, If it 
comes it will be enthusiastically received in this country.” Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier had declared in a famous speech, “If you want 
our aid, call us to your councils,” to which Mr. Chamberlain 
replied, “We do want your aid, we do require your assist- 
ance in the administration of the vast empire which is yours as 
wells as ours. The weary Titan staggers under the too vast 
orb of his fate. We have borne the burden for many years. 
We think it is time that our children should assist us to support 
it, and whenever you make the request to us, be very sure we 
shall hasten to call vou to our councils.” Such an object 
might be achieved in various ways ; either, for example, by 
Colonial representation in the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, both of which are suggestions “ which his Majesty’s 
Government would certainly feel justified in favourably con- 
sidering.” But for his own part Mr. Chamberlain declared 
that the most practical form of federation would be the creation 
of “areal Council of the Empire to which all questions of 
Imperial interest might be referred, and if it were desired to 
proceed gradually, as probably would be our course—we are 
all accustomed to the slow ways in which our constitutions have 
been worked out—if it be desired to work gradually, the Council 
might in the first instance be merely an advisory Council.” <A 
similar body had in Australia undoubtedly paved the way for the 
complete federation upon which that country was now to be con- 
gratulated. But in order that such a Council should be serious, 
it must necessarily have executive functions “and perhaps also 
legislative powers.” The nearest approach to such a body was 
to be found in the present Conference, as was recognised by the 
resolution proposed by the Premier of New Zealand in favour 
of regular triennial Conferences. The adoption of this proposal 
would make a distinct step in advance. 


Turning to the question of Imperial defence, the Colonial 
Secretary dwelt upon the immense increase in the expenditure 
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upon armaments of the United Kingdom during the last five 
years, largely owing to the action of other Powers. The net 
result is extraordinary. The estimates for the present year for 
naval and military expenditure, apart from the South African 
war, are no less than 29s. 3d. per head per annum of the 
population of the British Isles. On the other hand, the military 
and naval expenditure of Canada was only 2s. per head of the 
population, or about one fifteenth of that incurred by the United 
Kingdom. In New South Wales it was 35. 5d., in Victoria 3s. 3d., 
in New Zealand 3s. 4d., and in the Cape and Natal between 2s. 
and 3s. per head per annum. No one could pretend to regard 
this as a fair distribution of the burden of the Empire. “No 
one will believe that the United Kingdom can for all time make 
this inordinate sacrifice.” So long as the Colonies were young 
and poor they did not offer anything like the same temptation 
to hostile ambitions as they do to-day, nor were they then able 
to devote large sums to their own defence. It was, therefore, 
perfectly right and natural that the Mother Country should 
undertake their protection. But now that these great commun- 
ities have grown rich and powerful, and every day are advancing 
by leaps and bounds, it is surely inconsistent with their dignity 
as nations that they should cast the entire burden of their 
defence upon the Mother Country. “A justification of union is 
that a bundle is stronger than the sticks which compose it, but 
if the whole strain is to be cast upon one stick, there is very 
little advantage in any attempt to put them into a bundle.” 
There is no suggestion that the people of the Colonies should 
undertake burdens for the exclusive advantage of the United 
Kingdom, for if we in these islands stood alone “ as a mere speck 
in the northern sea, it is certain that the expenditure for these 
purposes of defence might be immensely curtailed.” Our 
present enormous preparations are largely owing to our duties 
and obligations to other parts of the Empire, and to the trade 
of those Colonies, “a trade in which, of course, they are equally 
interested with ourselves.” Mr. Chamberlain closed this part of 
his speech with an earnest appeal through the Premiers, to the 
communities they represent, to recognise that, even though the 
glaring disproportion between our relative burdens might not be 
immediately remedied, that something should be done “to 
recognise more effectually than has hitherto been done the 
obligations of all to contribute to the common weal.” 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


In discussing the question of commercial relations, the 
Colonial Secretary called attention to two salient facts which 
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appeared on the surface of the statistical papers with which the 
Conference would be supplied. In the first place it was obvious 
that the British Empire might be self-sustaining. ‘It is $0 
wide ; its products are so various ; its climates so different that 
there is absolutely nothing which is necessary to our existence, 
hardly anything which is desirable as a luxury, which cannot be 
produced within the borders of the Empire itself.” The second 
salient fact to be faced is that at the present time the British 
Empire, and especially the United Kingdom, derives the greater 
part of its necessaries from outside the Empire, while it also 
exports the largest part of its surplus produce to foreign 
countries. This foreign trade might be diverted into inter- 
Imperial channels, and it is now recognised that “ everything 
which can.possibly tend to increase the interchange of products 
between the different parts of the Empire is deserving of our 
cordial encouragement.” The British Government had already 
declared itself in favour of a perfectly free exchange throughout 
the Empire which would enormously increase inter-Imperial 
trade. It would hasten the development of the Colonies, it 
would fill up the spare places in Greater Britain with an active, 
intelligent, and industrious British population, while it would 
make the Mother Country entirely independent of foreign food 
and foreign raw material. Mr. Chamberlain recognised, how- 
ever, that the Colonies were probably not in a condition to 
consider such a policy for the present, and certainly the 
proposals which had come from them were very far short of 
anything approaching Free Trade. The Government of New 
Zealand, however, proposed a preferential tariff by way of 
rebate of duties on British manufactured goods carried in 
British-owned ships to the Colonies, while the Mother Country 
should reciprocate by rebating on Colonial goods now taxable 
in the United Kingdom. In Canada also the subject had been 
very keenly and intelligently discussed, and there was un- 
doubtedly a leaning towards preferential trade in some shape 
or form. Mr. Chamberlain recalled the fact that the Premiers 
at the last Conference in 1897, unanimously undertook to 
consult their colleagues as to whether a preference might not 
be given in their Customs Tariff on goods imported from the 
United Kingdom. It was not suggested at the time that there 
should be any reciprocal obligation, and the proposal was 
merely a recognition of the fact “that the United Kingdom was 
the largest and the best and the most open market in the world 
for all the products of the Colonies.” In the intervening five 
years no step whatsoever had been taken to give effect to this 
resolution, which remained therefore a dead letter. This failure 
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was no doubt partly due to such unavoidable causes as the 
Federation of Australia and the South African war. 


Mr. Chamberlain briefly reviewed the commercial policy of 
the Canadian Government, which before the Conference of 1897 
had decided to give British goods a preference, beginning with 
25 per cent., and subsequently increased to 333 per cent. 
To-day it was possible to pronounce judgment on this system, 
which had been in operation for five years, and a statistical 
paper which had been prepared for the Conferencc fully set 
forth the results of this preferential Tariff. While gratefully 
acknowledging the excellent purpose of this policy, “and its 
sentimental value-as a proof of goodwill and affection,” the 
speaker was constrained to recognise that its substantial results 
“have been altogether disappointing to us, and I think they 
must be equally disappointing to its promoters,” Between the 
years 1896-1897, and the years 1900-1901 the total imports 
of Canada had increased by {14,500,000 sterling. The 
articles on the free list, in which British goods had no prefer- 
ence, had increased by £6,250,000, and the general trade with 
foreign countries which came under the general Tariff also 
increased by £6,250,000. But the preferential trade, z.e. those 
goods upon which Great Britain had an advantage, had only 
increased by £2,000,000, “so that the rate of increase under 
the preferential Tariff was actually less than under the general 
Tariff, and also under the free Tariff.” The causes of these 
remarkable results were not far to seek. Up to 1885 our 
exports to Canada steadily increased, but at that date the 
Dominion Government adopted a severe protective Tariff 
which specially affected British goods, which were mainly 
manufactured goods. From that date there had _ been 
a continuous and rapid decline in our imports into 
Canada. The preference of 1897 had only succeeded in 
checking this decline. Foreign produce paid lower average 
rates in the Canadian market than British produce, with the 
result that foreign imports had largely increased during the 
period in which British imports had decreased. Now what 
return had been made to Canada by the foreigner who had 
derived such benefits from the Canadian Tariff? ‘The exports 
from Canada to foreigners have decreased 40 per cent., while 
the exports from foreigners to Canada have, as I have said, 
largely increased.” On the other hand, “in spite of the Tariff, 
in spite of everything in the natural course of trade and com- 
munication, the exports to the United Kingdom have increased 
85 per cent. in fifteen years, and the net result, which I desire 
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to impress upon you, is that in spite of the preference which 
Canada has given us, their Tariff has pressed, and still presses, 
with the greatest severity upon its best customer, and has 
favoured the foreigner who is constantly going his best to shut 
out her goods.” The moral which Mr. Chamberlain deduced 
from this very instructive recital was that while we remained 
by far the best customers of our Colonies, there was not the 
least doubt that we might be able to double or treble Colonial 
imports into this island if we obtained reciprocal advantages in 
Colonial markets, which would “enable us to pay for the 
imports which we should receive from you.” But he was 
equally decided in affirming that while we should “ most readily 
and most gratefully” accept any preference which might be 
accorded to us, “ we cannot bargain with you for it; we can- 
not pay for it unless you go much further, and enable us to 
enter your home market on terms of greater equality.” Even 
“a munificent preference” is still sufficiently protective to 
exclude or to nearly exclude British goods from Greater 
Britain. It is little satisfaction to us to know that greater dis- 
ability is affixed “to the same goods if they come from foreign 
markets, especially if the articles in which the foreigners are 
interested come in under more favourable conditions.” 


Mr. Chamberlain concluded his memorable address by a 
reference to the “very great anticipations” which had been 
formed as to the possible results of this Conference. These 
were possibly the over-sanguine forecasts of persons inade- 
quately acquainted with the difficulties and obstacles to be 
surmounted. But there was undoubtedly abroad a spirit of 
hopefulness, “a readiness, and I would say an anxiety, to see 
these important questions dealt with, and dealt with in a fashion 
which would bring us more closely together.” For many 
centuries past we in the United Kingdom “ have been holding 
our house like a strong man armed against all our enemies. 
We have felt throughout all the period the burdens as well as 
the privileges and advantages of an Empire. We see now that 
all other nations are also arming to the teeth. I want you 
to consider for a moment what is the present position of the 
smaller nations with whom in population you may more closely 
compare yourselves.” Such countries, for example, as Greece, 
the Balkan States, Holland, or the South American Republics 
found themselves compelled to bear burdens for their military 
or their naval defence out of all proportion to those borne by 
the British Colonies. It was, therefore, evident that from a 
purely material standpoint the daughter-nations had hitherto 
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“derived immense advantage from forming a part of a world- 
wide Empire.” But “the privileges which were enjoyed in- 
volve corresponding obligations. The responsibilities must be 
reciprocal, and must be shared in common, and I do not think 
that any Empire may be said to be on a sure foundation which 
is not based upon a recognised community of sacrifices.” 


THE FORREST MEMORANDUM 


Naval Defence—upon which Mr. Seddon, the New Zealand 
Premier, had given notice of a resolution in favour of increas- 
ing the strength and efficiency of the Australian Squadron— 
was the first subject of discussion. The Minister of Defence 
for the Australian Commonwealth, Sir John Forrest, put in a 
memorandum, which has hardly, we think, obtained the 
publicity it deserves, seeing that it is unquestionably one of the 
soundest and most penetrating expositions of the maritime 
problem to which any Colonial statesman has ever put his pen. 
In discussing the proposals of Rear-Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Australian Squadron, for improving 
that fleet, Sir John Forrest observes: “If we accept, as I think 
we must, Admiral Beaumont’s opinion, that ‘it is beyond the 
power of the Commonwealth at the outset to create a force 
adequate for the Naval Defence of Australia, and that such a 
force can only be acquired and maintained by arrangement 
with the Imperial Government,’ it is absolutely necessary, for a 
time at any rate, to depend upon the Royal Navy for our naval 
defence.” Under the existing agreement the Commonwealth 
pays the Admiralty £106,000 a year, but the cost of the annual 
maintenance of the Flagship alone in Australian waters 
“is more than our whole contribution of £106,000.” The 
cost of an Australian Navy wholly maintained by the Common- 
wealth, consisting of two first-class and six second-class cruisers, 
together with the necessary depots and stores, would be 
£3,600,000, while its upkeep would be a million sterling per 
annum, allowing 5 per cent. on the capital cost. Sir John 
Forrest declares, “I am not prepared to recommend under 
existing conditions the establishment of an Australian navy. 
Even if it were established, I am afraid it would not be very 
efficient, for besides the enormous cost of replacing the fleet 
from time to time with more modern ships, there would be no 
change for the officers and crews, who would go on year after 
year in the same ships, subject to the same influences, and, I 
fear, with deteriorating effects.’ Sensible as is this examination 
of the problem of Australian Naval Defence, the closing 
passages of the memorandum dealing with the permanent 
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defence of the Empire give the document its real significance. 
It is pointed out that one of the first duties of Australians in 
discussing the problem is to discard the idea that they 
have different. interests from the rest of the Empire. “We 
must look at the matter from a broad common standpoint. If 
the British nation is at war, so are we; if it gains victories or 
suffers disasters, so do we; and therefore it is of the same vital 
interest to us, as to the rest of the Empire, that our supremacy 
on the ocean shall be maintained. There is only one sea to be 
supreme over, and we want one fleet to be mistress over that 
sea,” 


Australia is part of a nation which has been mistress of the 
seas for many centuries, and the peace and security enjoyed 
by the Commonwealth to-day “is absolutely attributable to the 
protection given to us by the British flag.” Australians roam 
the world “ for the purpose of trade or in pursuit of pleasure,” 
and they feel when visiting foreign countries that their lives 
and property are secure and “in specially safe keeping.” They 
then appreciate the privilege and advantage of being British 
subjects, and “ feel proud when we see the flag of our mother 
land everywhere in evidence, ready, willing, and able to pro- 
tect us.” At present, the cost of the Empire’s navy practically 
falls upon the people of the British Isles. “It is, | think, our 
plain duty to take a part in the additional obligations cast upon 
the Mother Country by the expansion of the Empire and 
the extra burdens cast upon her in maintaining our naval 
supremacy.” Then follows this remarkable passage : 


If a proposal were adopted that the Empire should have one fleet maintained 
by the whole nation, every part contributing to its support on some plan to be 
mutually arranged, probably on that of the comparative trade of each country, 
and not necessarily on a uniform basis of contribution, what a splendid idea 
would be consummated, and what a bulwark for peace throughout the world 
would be established! Besides which, we would be doing our duty to the 
Mother Country, which has been so generous to us during all our early years. 

If the Federations of Canada and Australia and the Colonies of South Africa 
and New Zealand were to agree to this great principle of one fleet for the 
Empire’s naval defence, then the question of contributions, and all other 
matters connected with it, could be afterwards arranged by mutual agreement. 
I cannot think that for Canada and Australia to have a few war-ships, and 
the Cape and New Zealand a few also, each independent of the other, isa 
plan suited to Empire : such a plan would seem to be in accord with the actions 
and sentiments of a number of petty States, rather than in accord with the 
necessities and aspirations of a great free united people. 

If such a plan can be brought about, it would be necessary for the “ British 
Dominions beyond the Seas” to be adequately represented at the Admiralty, 
and I feel sure this could be arranged on a mutually satisfactory basis. In time 
of war there could not be any division of responsibility, and, until a more 
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extended federation of the Empire is established, that responsibility would have 
to rest upon the Imperial Government. 

It would be advisable that means should be provided for training boys in 
Canada, Australia, and other places, and for the drafting into the navy of a 
certain number annually; and greater facilities might possibly be: given for 
officers entering the navy. By these means the Zersonnel of the navy would 
consist, to some extent, of British subjects from different parts of the Empire, 
and this might in time have the effect of a greater personal interest in the navy 
being taken by the people living outside the British Isles than has hitherto 
been the case when all have been recruited from the Mother Country. 

The writer combats the suggestion that “in building up 
another Britain in the Southern Hemisphere, thus providing 
another home for our countrymen, and by extending British 
influence and trade, we have been doing a greater work for the 
Empire than by contributing towards Imperial naval defence,” 
observing that “the time has gone by for us to use such argu- 
ments, as both duty and stern necessity require that we shall 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the Motherland in the deter- 
mination to maintain inviolate the integrity of the Empire.” 
The memorandum—which is dated March 15, 1902—closes 
with the suggestion that the whole question shall be submitted 
to a Conference of the self-governing Colonies and the Imperial 
Government, the conclusions of which should be submitted for 
the consideration of the Governments and Parliaments con- 
cerned. It is apparently affirmed in Australia that the 
publication of this valuable document was an indiscretion, as 
it was only intended for the private consumption of the 
Coronation Conference. Whether this be so or not its publica- 
tion affords the British Empire an opportunity of forming a 
sound opinion on a question which seems to be most 
imperfectly grasped in many places. 


We much regret that the inexorable conditions of space 
prevent our pursuing the discussions of the Conference in 
greater detail, but we would earnestly advise our readers to 
order the Blue Book (Cd. 1299, price 1s. 5d.) which is over- 
flowing with valuable information. The naval controversy was 
illuminated by admirable memoranda from the Admiralty, and 
a lucid statement of Lord Selborne, the First Lord, who in 
explaining the omission of the word “Defence” from an 
Admiralty memorandum, informed the Conference that “the 
real problem which this Empire has to face in the case of a 
naval war, is simply and absolutely to find out where the ships 
of the enemy are, and to concentrate the greatest possible force 
where those ships are, and to destroy those ships.” That was 
the only possible method of “defending” this Empire, and it 
followed from this recognition that “there can be no localisa- 
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tion of naval forces in the strict sense of the word.” Any 
attempt to “protect” the mouth of the Thames, to “ protect” 
Liverpool, to “ protect ” Sydney, to “ protect ” Halifax by local 
squadrons, would simply be inviting disaster. It follows there- 
fore that whatever may be the local distribution of our fleets, 
they must remain under a single direction with full authority to 
concentrate them where they can deal the most effective blows 
against the enemy, and that any division of responsibility, any 
weakening of the central authority, any hesitation in uniting 
squadrons, might be fatal. Lord Selborne made another 
admirable point, viz., that under present arrangements we 
morely received a certain contribution from the Australasian 
Governments, in return for which we supplied a certain article. 
“Now this is good so far as it goes ; but it does not to my mind 
go far enough. It does not give our New Zealand and Austra- 
lian fellow-countrymen the sense of personal interest, of 
personal possession, in the British navy, which I, most of all 
desiderate for the future.” The Colonial Governments should 
regard “the Navy as their own, at least, as much as ours, and 
with that object I wish to see in the navy more Colonial 
officers and a contribution of Colonial seamen.” As the First 
Lord of the Admiralty expressed it: 

I want, in fact, if I may use such a term, to increase the maritime spirit of 
the Empire. After all, we are not in this country all sailors, yet we are all 
imbued with the maritime spirit. Here you have the great Colonies covering 
vast geographical tracts of country ; is there not a danger that in the far interior, 
unless we take precautions, the maritime spirit may be lost? I want to bring 
Australasia, Canada, and South Africa to understand, in the sense that the 
average Englishman understands it, that the sea is the one material source of 
our greatness and our power ; the main bond of union ; the real source of our 
strength—if I may use such a mixed metaphor—that the sea is to the Empire 
as the breath of life; but it cannot be done, I opine, so long as we are only 
receivers of money. I want to see from all parts of the Empire a personal 
contribution to the navy, so that it may not only be an abstract Admiralty to 
govern the navy, but an Admiralty that has won the confidence of the Colonies 
because the Colonies understand its policy, and because in each Colony there 
are officers and men belonging to the navy—an integral portion of the navy. 


RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


After a considerable amount of private and separate discussion 
between the representatives of the Admiralty and the Colonial 
Premiers, assisted by their Ministers of Defence, a memorandum 
was drafted by the First Lord of the Admiralty stating that the 
following offers of assistance towards the naval expenses had 
been received : 


Cape Colony.—£50,000 per annum to the general maintenance of the navy. 
No conditions. 


Commonwealth of Australia.—{200,000 per annum to an _ improved 
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Australasian squadron, and the establishment of a branch of the Royal Naval 


Reserve. 
Natal.— £35,000 per annum to the general maintenance of the navy. No 


conditions. 

Newfoundlan?.—f£3002 per annum (and £1800 as a special contribution to 
the fitting and preparation of a drill ship) towards the maintenance of a branch 
of the Royal Naval Reserve of not less than 600 men. 

New Zealand.— 40,000 per annum to an improved Australasian squadron, 
and the establishment of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve. 


Lord Selborne admitted that the Board of Admiralty “ have 
not in these conferences achieved all the results for which they 
might previously have hoped (an observation which is emphasised 
by the statement of Sir Edmund Barton that the Admiralty had 
proposed the formation of an Australian squadron at a cost of 
£450,000 per annum), but... if the Parliaments of the 
above-named self-governing Colonies accept and endorse these 
arrangements, a real step in advance will have been made in the 
organisation of the naval forces of the Empire.” The reader 
will probably have remarked that Canada is conspicuous by her 
absence from the foregoing table, and little light is thrown upon 
her policy by Lord Selborne’s memorandum, which merely 
remarks, “Sir Wilfrid Laurier informed me that his Majesty’s 
Government of the Dominion of Canada are contemplating the 
establishment of a local naval force in the waters of Canada, and 
that they were not able to make any offer of assistance analogous 
to those enumerated above.” Nor is the matter elucidated by 
the evasive memorandum contributed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, who evidently felt that some vindication of their attitude 
was required, All we have to say with regard to this document, 
which dwells in a self-complacent manner on the military pre- 
parations of the Dominion, is that if it represents the final 
judgment of the Canadian nation, it shows that so far as they 
are concerned Captain Mahan has written in vain. We should 
be loath to think that Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues 
share the view entertained by some of their fellow-countrymen, 
viz., that it is England’s function to protect Canada against the 
United States, while the United States is a guarantee against 
European aggression. 


Passing over the discussion on Military Defence, which is 
referred to in the “‘ Episodes of the Month,” as the disquieting 
doctrines propounded by Mr. Brodrick appear to be a British 
rather than an Imperial question, we may thus summarise the 
results of the Conference. With regard to the political rela- 
tions of the Mother Country and the Colonies, a resolution was 
carried in favour of quadrennial Conferences, and another in 
favour of communication with the Colonies prior to the com- 
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pletion of Treaty negotiations between Great Britain and 
foreign Powers. We have already described the provisional 
arrangements regarding Naval Defence, the discussion of which 
is to be continued by correspondence, while the only resolution 
passed relating to Military Defence was a recommendation in 
favour of increasing the number of commissions to Colonials, 
no action being taken upon the important proposal of the 
New Zealand Government to create an Imperial Reserve. 
The subject of commercial relations was exhautively discussed, 
and a series of resolutions passed. The Conference pronounced 
against inter-Imperial Free Trade, but a declaration was adopted 
in favour of substantial preferential treatment of the products 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom, while a further 
resolution urged on his Majesty’s Government “the expediency 
of granting in the United Kingdom preferential treatment of 
the products and manufactures of the Colonies either by 
exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter im- 
posed.” The Premiers also declared themselves ready to 
recommend to their respective Parliaments preferential treat- 
ment of British goods on the following lines : 

Canada.—The existing preference of 333 per cent., and an additional prefer- 
ence on lists of selected articles : (2) by further reducing the duties in favour of 
the United Kingdom ; (4) by raising the duties against foreign imports ; (c) by 
imposing duties on certain foreign imports now on the free list. 

Australia.—Preferential treatment not yet defined as to nature or exteat. 

New Zealand.—A general preference by Io per cent. all-round reduction of 
the present duty on British manufactured goods, or an equivalent in respect of 
lists of selected articles on the lines proposed by Canada, namely: (a) by 
further reducing the duties in favour of the United Kingdom ; (4) by raising 
the duties against foreign imports ; (c) by imposing duties on certain foreign 
imports now on the free list. 

The Cape and Natal.—A preference of 25 per cent. or its equivalent on 
dutiable goods other than specially-rated articles to be given by increasing the 
duties on foreign imports. 

Other resolutions declared in favour of preference to the pro- 
ducts of the Empire in Government contracts, Shipping Sub- 
sidies, revision of the navigation laws with a view to promoting 
coasting trdde, the adoption of the metric system, the mutual 
protection of patents, the purchase of cables and the cheapen- 
ing of postage of newspapers and periodicals published within 
the British Empire. The Premiers also undertook to recom- 
mend their respective Parliaments to make the following con- 
tributions to the Queen Victoria Memorial: Dominion of 
Canada, £30,000; Commonwealth of Australia, reply yet to 
be received; New Zealand, not less than £15,000; Cape 
Colony, £20,000; Colony of Natal, £10,000; Colony of 
Newfoundland, £2000. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“GUNNERY v. PAINT”—A REPLY 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Arnold White’s article in the November number of the 
NaTIONAL REVIEW seems to me to convey sucha very unfair impression of 
the condition of Gunnery in the Royal Navy as to require some reply. 
The object of the article is to inform the public that gunnery training 
in the fleet is neglected, and more attention paid to paint work than to 
good shooting, that our Admirals discourage target practice, and that the 
Admiralty more or less back them up; and the writer considers he has 
established his case by producing ‘‘ facts ”’ which prove this, adding that 
“the shooting efficiency of the fleet could be greatly increased in three 
months if the heads of the Navy were really in earnest.” 

If it were at all true this would be a very serious matter indeed ; but I 
shall endeavour to show that no real facts are produced in support of 
these assertions, and that the writer of the article is hardly justified in 
posing as a naval critic. 

His ‘‘ main fact,” he says in support of his statements, is “‘ the existing 
figure of shooting demerit. British men-of-war miss the target more 
often than twice out of three rounds.’’ Put in this way it seems an alarm- 
ing statement to make ; and I should like, if possible, to be the means of 
reassuring the readers of the NaTIoNAL REVIEw, and correcting the im- 
pression which this assertion must produce. I have not the return of 
prize-firing to consult, but will take the writer’s figures as correct, from 
which it appears that the percentage of hits to rounds fired for the whole 
fleet has increased from 31.6 in 1898 to 36.3 in 1902. This shows at any rate 
that shooting is improving, that officersand men are not standing still, and 
that, in spite of all this alleged discouragement, some progress is being made. 
As regards ‘‘ missing the target, etc.,’’ I think it would be fair to state, 
which the writer does not, the size of the target and the conditions of 
practice, observing that prize-firing from which these returns are compiled 
only takes place once a year, when a special form of target is used, and must 
not be confounded with the ordinary monthly target practice carried out 
by all ships. These prize-firing targets then are special targets stored at 
most of our naval ports on different stations ; they are all of the same 
dimensions and pattern, and take the form of a raft with three masts, 
between which strips of canvas are hoisted, giving a superficial surface 
to fire at 56 feet long by 17 feet high. The target having been placed in 
position the ship steams past it along a course generally marked by buoys, 
at a speed of 12 knots, only one gun fires at a time, and the distance is 
given for the first round, afterwards it has te be judged by the captain 
of the gun, altering continuously as the ship proceeds. Only actual hits 
oa the target are counted, aud when the order to commence fizing is 
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giver. the guns’ crew is left entirely to itsclf, its object being to fire as 
many rounds and make as many hits as possible during the run. 

Asa test of accurate and rapid shocting and of judging distance, and to 
establish a comparison between different guns of a ship and different ships 
of the fleet, this system of firing seems theoretically a fair one, but practi- 
cally an accurate comparison is not possible on account of difference in 
the weather and light, force of wind, and motion of the ship. 

Now, with reference to this charge of bad shooting and missing the 
target, the point I should like to call attention to is that only actual hits 
ave counted, and a hair’s breadth miss is a lost shot. The hits are noted 
by observers detailed for the purpose, but after each gun has fired the 
target is also examined, and the shot holes through the woodwork and 
canvas are counted and marked, that they may not be scored to the next 
gun, the target being, if necessary, repaired that it may present the same 
surface as at first. 

56 feet by 17 feet may seem a large mark to fire at, but comparing this 
with the 400 feet of a battleship it is small, and the fact that 36.3 per cent. 
of actual hits were obtained for the whole Navy in 1902 is, I think, credit- 
able ; and it would be within the mark to say that at least 80 per cent. of 
the rounds fired by our ships at the prize-firing target would under the 
same conditions have struck a modern battleship. 

But it may be asked why should some ships make such much better 
practice than others ; and the Terrible with a percentage of 79.6 of hits 
is rightly mentioned as showing wonderful proficiency in shooting. The 
answer is that the conditions of firing cannot be the same for all ships: 
there is the weather to be taken into account, the fact that some ships 
havea steadier gun platform than others, and possibly also better arrange- 
ments for working their guns, also that some have been longer in com- 
mission, and their gun crews have consequently had more practice, and 
are presumably better trained. There is besides the personal question 
of the skill and aptitude of the officer in command and his subordinates. 
The late captain of the Terrible is well known to the public as one of 
the smartest captains in the Navy, and he certainly appears to have been 
more successful than others in training his guns’ crews to shoot ; but we must 

‘not infer from this that other captains have neglected their duties, or are 
less anxious to improve the shooting average of their ships; there are 
smart ships and the reverse, just as there are smart regiments and the 
reverse, and always will be. We cannot all reach the same level of 
excellence in any walk of life. 

I should like next to refer to the statement that ‘‘sometimes the 
practice ammunition is thrown overboard,” as, if not disputed, this might 
be believed to be a not uncommon occurrence. There is, of course, an old 
service yarn to this effect, which all of us have heard in the days of our 
youth ; but I can state that in my own experiences I have never known 
of such a thing being done, and I challenge the writer to produce one such 
authentic ease in the last twenty years as having taken place in any ship of 
the Royal Navy with heavy gun ammunition ; if he can do so to the 
satisfaction of the Editor of this Review I will forward a subscription of 
two guineas to any naval charity that may be named, provided the writer 
will do the same if he is unable to substantiate this fable. 

A few words as to the question of ‘‘ Paint v. Gunnery.” This is 
a venerable bogey, and may, I think, be dismissed as little else. 
To keep a ship clean and smart in appearance should not in any 
way interfere with her progress in gunnery (for one thing, painting 
ship, as a rule, takes place in harbour, and target practice of course at 
sea). and I should be much surprised to learn that the Terrible was one 
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whit less smart in appearance inside or out than any other ship in the fleet. 
The general experience is that a well-kept ship will also be the smartest 
all round at all kinds of drill, and it is only those who are unqualified to 
judge who think the reverse. The point is, of course, that any one 
can slap on paint and gold leaf; but to keep it in good order and maintain 
a general average of cleanliness necessitates a well-ordered ship and a 
well-disciplined crew. It is not the ship that is always painting up that is 
the smartest ; every inspecting officer knows this, and makes allowances 
accordingly, and we have all heard the story of the ship that got a bad 
inspection report, and rightly so, because amongst other delinquencies the 
Admiral’s coat came in contact with wet paint. The statement that 
officers are promoted by the Admiralty ‘‘ because their ship is spick and 
span, and not because she shoots straight,” is a statement and nothing 
more ; no proof whatever is given in supportof this assertion, and as bearing 
on the question it will be found that the majority of officers promoted 
have either been gunnery or torpedo lieutenants. 

The writer, to prove his next assertion that “‘ indifference in high quarters 
to straight shooting in the Navy is rather the rule than the exception,” 
prints the remarks of Admiral Sir C. A. Bridge on his inspection of H.M.S. 
Asivea as a sample of an Admiral’s indifference to gunnery, and says, 
“Sir Cyprian Bridge is one of our most scientific Admirals, but even he 
seems more enamoured of paint than of gunnery. Here is his report on 
H.M.S. Asivea. Not one single word about gunnery; something 
about bedding and paint and tailoring.”” This, I must say, is pretty free 
criticism fora landsman; and in the first place I would point out that he 
is in error in calling the document a “‘report,’’ which it is not ; it is,as the 
first paragraph says, the Admiral’s ‘‘ remarks on the report of the inspec- 
tion‘of H.M.S. Astrea ;”’ the report itself is quite another document, and 
deals in the minutest manner by question and answer with all gunnery 
matters. And in the next place, apart from this, how with the Admiral’s 
remarks before him the writer can calmly say that they contain not one 
single word about gunnery, I am at a loss to conceive. Paragraphs 7 and 8 
distinctly refer to gunnery matters, and are quite as much as is ever said 
and most complimentary to the Asirvga. I will not reprint the Admiral’s 
remarks, as I consider such a proceeding most questionable ; the docu- 
ment was addressed to the captain of the ship, and I feel sure has not been 
printed with his permission, and can only have been obtained in an un- 
authorised manner. The whole of this incident shows to my mind how 
little the writer knows about the subject on which he proposes to instruct 
the readers of the NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Next follows the assertion that ‘‘ our good old Admirals who secretly 
abhor steam dislike the engineers, and believe in British pluck as the only 
solution of the problems of war, are the real difficulty in this problem of 
Straight shooting.”” Really any one who can seriously in these days write 
such stuff as this puts himself out of court, and hardly deserves notice. 
Equally absurd are the statements that our Admirals shoot badly, or not 
at all, by which it is to be supposed is meant the guns’ crews of the Admiral’s 
ships, and that “even Admiral Noel, whose efficiency is in every one’s 
mouth, does not seem to have permitted his flagship to fire a shot.” What 
the meaning of this last astonishing statement is I am at a loss to conceive, 
but to the ordinary mind it conveys the idea that Sir Gerard Noel deliber- 
ately broke the Admiralty regulations, and perhaps because it made his 
head ache, did not allow target practice on board his flagship. 

Lastly, there is the attempt to prove that the Lords of the Admiralty 
themselves discourage gunnery, or, as the writer puts it, the “ lower deck 
receive little incentive from the political Lords of the Admiralty to make 
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themselves proficient in gunnery ;”’ and this “‘ fact’ he considers he has 
“‘ proved ” by publishing some correspondence between himself and the 
Admiralty relative to their Lordships’ refusal to telegraph to China at 
the public expense to inquire whether the rumour of the death of a petty 
officer on that station was true or not, when it is remembered that we have 
now Over 120,000 officers and men serving in the Navy, and that probably 
something like fifty deaths occur annually abroad, and that it has never 
been the custom to telegraph deaths except those in action or in cases of 
serious accidents. I think most people will agree that the Admiralty acted 
quite rightly. Thelower-deck may well say, “Save us from our friends.” 

There are several other points in this article that are open to criticism, 
such as the idea of “‘ punishing the captain of a ship who gets below so 
per cent.,”’ as if he were a second-class boy. What punishment I wonder ! 
And the unpardonable suggestion that the Terrible’s crew had been 
prevented by the Admiralty from spending their Christmas at home 
as a punishment for showing up the bad shooting ships. But 
I think I have written enough at any rate to show that the writer’s 
alarming statements need not be taken seriously. I do not mean to say 
that gunnery in the Navy has by any means reached perfection, or that 
there is no room for improvement; but it must be remembered that for 
some years past naval science has been undergoing great changes ; there 
was a time not long ago when our guns were very imperfect, and when it 
was predicted that the torpedo was to be the weapon of the future, and 
that the days of the battleship were numbered. It is also not so long ago 
since our most powerful battleships were fully rigged, and a great deal of 
time was taken up with masts and sails. Now at last we seem to have 
settled down to a recognised type of fast mastless vessel, and the gun 
has come into increased prominence. 

Remembering these facts it is not perhaps surprising that officers and 
men have not all at once arrived at that pitch of perfection with the new 
rapid-firing guns that we may confidently hope in the future to see. I 
believe this is common to all Navies that have been passing through a 
like transition stage, and that the shooting in foreign fleets is, if anything, 
not so good as our own. [I have no means of proving this, but I will give 
here an extract from the French Naval Notes in the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution for June, which seems to show that as regards 
the French and American Navies this isso. The extract is translated from 
Le Temps and is part of an account of target practice with the French 
Northern Squadron in May last, which, after giving the number of rounds 
fired and estimated hits for each ship, ends as follows: ‘‘ The percentage of 
hits to rounds fired is 12 per cent., which is satisfactory when it is remem- 
bered that the percentage at the battle of Santiago was 2} per cent., and 
that the target was of much smaller dimensions than the Spanish cruisers 
at which the Americans were firing.’”” With these figures our fleet per- 
centage of. 36.3 compares very favourably. 

In conclusion, though only an undistinguished retired naval officer, I 
have felt very keenly the slur on the service to which I belong contained 
in this article, and that the exaggerated statements which I have at- 
tempted to criticise required a reply. If I have been at all hard in any of 
my remarks I have not intended to be discourteous, and I think the writer 
has laid himself open to rough handling for bringing such serious charges 
on such very slender grounds. 


I remain, yours obediently, 


D. CROFTON, 
Captain R.N. (Retired). 


